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I—DORPFELD AND THE GREEK THEATRE! 


It is now twelve years since rumors began to be heard that a 
young architect in the German Archaeological Institute in Athens 
was promulgating strange doctrines about the Greek theatre. 
Dorpfeld went to Greece originally in 1877 as a Techniker, to 
assist in the excavations at Olympia; proving exceptionally use- 
ful, he had been advanced and retained in the Institute after those 
excavations closed. In his study of Greek architecture he had 
attacked the theatre problem; and on December 10, 1884, at a 
session of the Institute he first stated publicly some of his con- 
clusions. The paper then presented was never published; but 
the little audience that gathers on such an occasion in Athens 
comes from several quarters of the earth, and disseminates 
quickly and widely any scientific discovery there announced. 
But philologists are quite as suspicious of the opinions of out- 
siders encroaching on their domain as are men of other profes- 
sions. The Greek theatre had hitherto been in fact a province 
of philology, in the narrower sense. The accepted body of 
doctrine rested almost wholly on the literary tradition, which 
appeared, as regards theatre construction, to be fairly direct and 
full. This young German architect was contradicting flatly one 
of the clearest statements of the Roman architect Vitruvius, who 
surely knew how buildings were constructed in his own time 
better than any modern can. The heresy seemed unlikely to meet 
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any wide acceptance. Some other young men, not so thoroughly 
grounded in the literary tradition as their elders, returned from 
Greece with more or Jess enthusiasm for the revolutionary doctrine 
and for its author. In Hermes for 1886 (pp. 597 ff.) appeared an 
article by Wilamowitz, ‘Die Bithne des Aischylos.’ This was 
based in part on the new view, and made it widely known in 
fragmentary form, though the article is now seen to have con- 
tained some hay and stubble along with better material. Then 
it was announced that our revolutionary architect was to publish 
a book on the subject soon. Years passed and the book did not 
appear ; some were inclined to scoff and others to grieve. Mean- 
time on other grounds Déorpfeld’s reputation was growing. His 
part in the Olympia publications and a steady stream of papers 
in the Mittheilungen attested his power. Schliemann secured his 
help in excavating Tiryns, and later Troy; in 1887 Dorpfeld 
succeeded Petersen as First Secretary of the Institute in Athens, 
and the stream of publications never ceased. It was more and 
more widely recognized that a mind of exceptional force, training 
and candor was at work on the scattered remnants of Greek 
architecture of every sort, discovering order in supposed chaos, 
revealing significance in little facts till then unnoticed, clarifying 
and enlarging our knowledge of Hellenic and prehistoric building, 
and vastly improving the young art of excavation. Further, 
even before he became the head of the Institute, he adopted the 
plan of explaining on the spot accessible architectural remains to 
‘stipendiaries’ of the Institute and others. This plan developed 
into three separate courses, identical in character and differing 
only in the location of the monuments and the means of reaching 
them. The first was a weekly peripatetic lecture two or three 
hours in length during the winter, in Athens and vicinity. The 
second was a journey to Mykenai, Tiryns, Epidauros, and across 
Arkadia to Olympia; this has been extended and enriched as 
excavation has increased the material for study and as facilities 
for travel have improved. Third comes a trip by sea for similar 
examination of some of the islands and places on the coast inac- 
cessible otherwise for large parties. The severe charm of those 
lectures no one can forget who has been so fortunate as to hear 
them; and during these years a goodly number of scholars, 
younger and older, have carried back from them to Europe and 
America more just impressions of Dérpfeld’s mastery of the entire 
field of Greek architecture, as well as a more accurate knowledge 
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of existing theatres and a clearer perception of the cogency of 
arguments drawn from the character, position, shape and method of 
working of walls, pavement, and the very workmen’s chips. Also, 
with the generosity of a mind too rich to fear that some one else 
may by previous publication rob him of personal glory, Dérpfeld 
has allowed and freely assisted others to publish his results, con- 
tenting himself with oral discussion in his lectures, and with occa- 
sional reviews, in the Berliner Philologische Wochenschrift, of 
publications in which his doctrine was either defended or attacked. 
Gradually the circle of adherents has enlarged; especially in 
Germany and America, these have examined anew in the light of 
his views every scrap of the literary tradition and every fragment 
of archaeological evidence other than architectural. More theatres 
have been uncovered and those already known have been more 
fully investigated, by Greek, French, American and English 

scholars. Sometimes the aim was to support, sometimes to over- 
throw the new views, but always the result was more light. Every 

conceivable argument in defence of orthodoxy has been urged, 

and so Dorpfeld has gained the opportunity to consider and meet 

all difficulties that could be raised. On the whole then—seeing 
the author has lived—it is perhaps just as well that the long- 

promised ‘Theaterbuch’ has been delayed till now. ‘The greater 
part of the investigation was substantially finished,’ we are told in 

the preface, ‘in the years 1884-8.’ If the delay has in part 

deprived the book of the charm of novelty, it has made possible 

broader and deeper foundations and far greater completeness 

and permanence of superstructure. It finds even the stoutest 

defenders of the old tradition, among our English brethren for 

example, already abandoning the main fortress and withdrawing 

to one or two small redoubts. No one any longer believes in a 

high stage for the fifth and fourth centuries: the utmost claim 

now goes no farther than to assume as probable a very low 

temporary stage, wholly without evidence, for the Hellenic, and 

a high Vitruvian stage for the Hellenistic period. That, I say, is 

abandoning the main position. The very last redoubt will 

eventually be carried by the book before us. 

The radical difference between this and all previous books on 
the Greek theatre has already been indicated. Dérpfeld him- 
self approached the problem from the archaeological instead of 
the literary side, and his book does the same. As an architect 
he examines the Greek theatres existing and adequately exca- 
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vated; his aim is to interpret the extant remains and from them 
to reconstruct the original form and trace its history, appealing to 
the literature and inscriptions for such help as they can give. 
History of the drama, and its relation to other literature, to 
religion and to the state, he leaves to others, except so far as 
these relations throw light on his special topic, the theatre itself. 
Now it is clear that if we wish to know what the Greek theatre 
was, existing theatres are our best witnesses. Nearly sixty years 
ago A. Schénborn fully recognized this, and made his journey to 
Asia Minor in 1841-2 mainly in hope of there finding theatres in 
good preservation. But the best he found was that of Aspendos. 
With the best possible use of this, he was forced, as were his 
successors, to make Vitruvius and the grammarians the real 
starting-point, appealing to the extant plays for confirmation or 
occasional rectification. The Athenian theatre was not brought 
to light till 1862, and then but partially ; not till Dérpfeld took it in 
hand twenty years later did the oxnvy begin to become intelligible ; 
one important feature even he did not discover till 1895. The 
smaller Peiraeus theatre near the harbor of Zea was excavated in 
1880, that of Epidauros in 1881; and these three were the 
earliest Greek theatres to become adequately known. Even 
Albert Miiller in 1886, and Haigh in 1889, could go but a little 
way beyond their predecessors along this road, and for that little 
were indebted to Dorpfeld, and to Dorpfeld’s pupil Kawerau, in 
Baumeister’s Denkmaler. My object is merely to note how 
recently it has become possible to start from anything but literary 
tradition in forming a notion of the Greek theatre. It was 
inevitable that the system built on the old foundation should 
differ from that of Dérpfeld, built on the new, and that those 
trained in the old system should oppose the new vigorously. For 
even now, if one has not with his own eyes seen those fragmentary 
ruins assume form and meaning under Dorpfeld’s interpretation, 
it is difficult to realize how full is the story they tell and how plain 
is their language, now that this has once been deciphered. The 
controversy over the Megalopolis theatre is a good illustration. 
It was really not to be wondered at that the English excavators 
in 1890 and 1891 misread the signs before them; yet on nearly 
every point they now read them as Dorpfeld does, and the visitor 
who has learned from him the elements of that language may 
easily do them injustice in the confidence of his own recent 
knowledge. This different starting-point of the entire discussion, 
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it may be added, lends of itself peculiar attractiveness to the pre- 
sentation. One feels that these are not shadowy hypotheses nor 
subjective combinations, but tangible facts. These are the stones 
the Greek builder laid; if Pollux and Vitruvius really do not 
agree with them, so much the worse for Vitruvius and Pollux. 
Seen from this vantage ground of fact, many a fragment of later 
Greek learning and even familiar lines in the plays themselves 
take on a different aspect. 

Early in the progress of the work Dorpfeld joined to himself 
as collaborator Emil Reisch, one of his early adherents and pupils 
in the Institute, now professor of archaeology at Innsbruck. 
Reisch undertakes the discussion of the literary material and of 
all archaeological material not architectural, thus leaving Dérpfeld 
free for that which he alone could do. The plan and distribution 
of the book is as follows: Of the eight ‘ Abschnitte,’ the first is 
devoted to a complete description of the Dionysiac theatre at 
Athens, the second to a briefer description of eleven other exca- 
vated theatres in Greece and Asia Minor, the third to the com- 
plete text of Vitruvius on theatre construction and a full elucida- 
tion of the same. These three purely architectural chapters are 
by Dorpfeld; the buildings are presented first, and by them 
Vitruvius’s directions for constructing theatres are explained and 
tested. That is plain common sense and good scientific method. 
The three following chapters are by Reisch; their titles are: ‘Das | 
altgriechische Theater nach den erhaltenen Dramen,’ ‘Die 
griechischen Bezeichnungen fiir die Teile des Theaters,’ and 
‘ Theaterdarstellungen auf antiken Bildwerken.’ There remain 
two ‘Abschnitte’ by Dorpfeld. In one the stage question is 
discussed by itself, with a formal refutation of the arguments for 
a stage and a formal marshalling of the arguments against it; 
finally, in thirty pages is given a condensed ‘ Entwickelungs- 
geschichte’ of the Greek theatre from the age of Arion to the 
Roman period, showing how natural and how short was each 
separate step in that development, rightly understood. The 
twelve plates and ninety-nine illustrations in the text are a highly 
important part of the presentation. In the plans of existing 
remains we find the same clearness and precision as in all pub- 
lished drawings by Doérpfeld or made under his direction. Not 
only are different materials and periods distinguished by color or 
by various shading, but the separate stones, if represented at all, 
are measured and drawn to scale. What that means in such a 
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mass of apparent confusion as the precinct of Dionysos, one can 
best appreciate who has spent hours on the spot endeavoring to 
make things out from the plans and descriptions of others. 

One peculiarity that immediately strikes the eye is the absence 
of footnotes. Of course the footnote has its uses. In it one can 
give references, and an occasional aside or a polemic observation 
that really requires to be uttered, without interrupting the course 
of demonstration or the peaceful flow of exposition. But the 
difficulty that many feel in properly integrating their disjointed 
thoughts, in properly relating the straggling observation and the 
uncontrollable polemic impulse to an organic whole—this diffi- 
culty, joined with the tendency towards pedantry to which we 
professing scholars are all liable, has led to a monstrous develop- 
ment of the parasitic footnote growth. It is a pleasure, therefore, 
to read a book whose authors do not feel obliged to prove their 
breadth of reading by giving up a large portion of the page to 
unincorporated and unincorporable matter. Consequently, when 
the eye does catch a footnote, one immediately finds it interesting. 
Now, it is a frank acknowledgment that in some minor point the 
authors are not in agreement (pp. 10 and 148) ; again (p. 8), it is 
the announcement of a paper presented at the Institute two years 
ago, though not yet printed, in which Dorpfeld has proved that 
Kollytos, Alopeke and Kynosarges lay across the IIlissos south of 
the Acropolis. As regards polemic, the preface puts the case 
admirably: “ Wir glaubten eine ins Einzelne gehende Polemik 
vermeiden zu sollen gegen Behauptungen, denen wir die Grund- 
lagen durch die von uns dargelegten neuen Thatsachen entzogen 
haben.” In point of literary style too the chapters by Dorpfeld 
are notable. Those qualities which his American audiences lately 
admired in his speaking appear in more perfect form in whatever 
he writes. No one could more religiously avoid ornament ; there 
is nothing Dérpfeld more strenuously disclaims in private than 
literary skill. Using always the plainest language, he makes it 
his sole aim to present his subject free from all entanglements, 
with all attainable simplicity. The result is a German style 
whose lucidity could not be surpassed in French; his quiet 
description of the old stones and their meaning glows with a calm 
but unflagging enthusiasm that imparts itself to the reader. 
Would that philologists and all other men of science would profit 
by the example. The first step towards a like achievement is 
an equal mastery of one’s subject; the second is a like singleness 
and sincerity of purpose. 
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In the description of the Dionysiac precinct the first twenty-five 
pages or so have a delightfully familiar sound to one who has had 
the privilege of listening to him under the shelter of the ancient 
rock-fortress on those golden winter afternoons ; in the succeeding 
part many details are added that those lectures, though extending 
to eight or nine hours, did not allow time for. It would be 
impossible to summarize all this here with any useful result; a 
few significant points only will be noticed. It is a part of Dorp- 
feld’s method that he begins with other portions of the precinct— 
the boundary wall, the altar, the newer and the older temple of 
Dionysos; in this way the theatre takes its proper place as one 
part only of the enclosure. A circumstance passed over lightly 
in the book, after Doérpfeld’s manner, illustrates again the recent 
date and the main source of our ability to read the language of 
architectural remains. Some of the most important walls, includ- 
ing the foundations of the older temple, now recognized by their 
material and their relation to the stoa as of the sixth century 
B. C., were taken by the original excavators to be of Byzantine 
date and were partially removed. Déorpfeld regards the art of 
excavation as in its infancy still, and believes that much which is 
in like manner now thrown aside as of no value will, twenty-five 
or fifty years hence, be recognized as full of significance. In 
spite, however, of ancient destruction and modern demolition, the 
Dionysiac theatre still exhibits remnants from every age of the Attic 
drama. This fact alone would make it appropriately the centre 
of such a discussion as this. Five periods in the structure’s 
history are clearly distinguishable, as follows: 

1. To the sixth and fifth centuries B. C. belong fragments of the 
wall that supported the old circular orchestra; this is all that 
survives from the age of Aischylos and Sophokles. 

2. To the fourth century, to the administration of Lykurgos, 
belong the existing seats and the earliest permanent oxyyy, with 
the stoa at its back facing the temple and altar. 

3. The Hellenistic period shows a new form of oxn»y, with first 
a wooden and then a permanent stone mpocxjnov. 

4. In the imperial age, about the time of Nero, appears the first 
raised stage, of the Roman type. 

5. To late Roman times, the third or fourth century A. D., 
belongs the stage of Phaidros, whose inscription still stands on 
its front. 

Each of these periods in the life of the structure is presented to 
us in full description, and all but the first and last in more or less 
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complete restoration. It is surprising how fully the material is 
supplied, by drawing as well as by description, that enables one 
to test for himself the steps of the interpretation and restoration. 
Much, of course, would be unintelligible without the testimony of 
other theatres, in which now one, now another feature is preserved 
that has disappeared from this. 

These other theatres are therefore presented in ‘Abschnitt’ II. 
And here, I think, many will agree with me in wishing that in 
several cases the description had been made fuller. On every 
one Dorpfeld could throw still more light by reason of his 
thorough acquaintance with all the rest. But some limit had to 
be set to the size of the book, and we may be sure that no 
essential matter bearing on general theatre construction is passed 
over. I will restrict myself to noting some of the more important 
contributions made by these theatres. 

The theatre in Peiraeus corresponds in form to the third period 
of the Athenian structure, from which it is closely copied. It is 
the form of theatre which Vitruvius describes as the Greek theatre 
of his time, and shows particularly well, without a trace of Roman 
rebuilding, the shape of the permanent stone mpocxnnoy, which 
Vitruvius called a stage. The little theatre at Oropos is particu- 
larly interesting as one in which wooden ixpa were retained as 
seats to the latest period. But above all, more of oxy; and 
mpooxnmov are here preserved than elsewhere; so that considerable 
space is given to the elucidation of important details that are here 
assured, and so enable us to understand indications elsewhere that 
would otherwise be inexplicable. At Thorikos we have a speci- 
men of a little provincial theatre of a country deme, its irregular 
shape conforming to the shape of the hill, with no permanent 
oxy; even the orchestra is rudely elliptical instead of round. 
This, and the theatres of Eretria and Sikyon, were excavated by 
the American School, and are together no mean contribution. 
Plate XII gives an excellent general view of the Eretrian theatre, 
and incidentally illustrates how unfounded is the assertion that 
actors and chorus, if on the same level in the orchestra, could not 
be readily distinguished. It is highly probable that the oldest 
axnyn here, whose polygonal lower course is well preserved, ante- 
dates the first permanent cxn7 at Athens. This fact is explained 
by the respective locations. The position of the sixth-century 
orchestra at Athens was such that a permanent u«nvy there would 
have blocked up the front of the temple of Dionysos; no stone 
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oxnm, therefore, was possible until they resolved, in the fourth 
century, to remove the orchestra farther up the hill and so make 
room for the oxmy of Lykurgos. At Eretria there was room 
enough to permit the innovation as soon as it came to appear 
desirable—not improbably as early as 400. At Eretria also 
appears another peculiarity of much significance in theatre con- 
struction—the lowering of the orchestra. The location is not on 
the slope of a hill, but on the level ground a little way from the 
acropolis. To obtain the support for permanent stone seats, 
therefore, a large mass of earth or stone had to be built up on all 
but the oxy; side of the orchestra. Practical as Greeks usually 
were, the Eretrians, in remodelling their theatre, left the old oxy 
at its original height, lowered by about 3.20 m. the level of the 
orchestra, constructed sloping mdpodu at the sides, and used the 
earth obtained by this excavation for constructing the needed 
basis for seats. The new orchestra was put a little forward of the 
old, the new oxy added to the front of the old, still left standing ; 
and thus was obtained a theatre at once commodious and inex- 
pensive. The slight elevation above sea level fairly compelled a 
method of drainage that was a distinct improvement on that at 
Athens—a method, therefore, generally adopted from that time, as, 
for instance, at Epidauros. Here too is a perfect and indubitable 
example of the stairs of Charon—an underground passage leading 
from behind the rpooxjnoy to the centre of the orchestra, with a 
flight of stone steps at either end so cui from a single block as to 
imitate closely the earlier wooden flight. The surface of the 
orchestra at Athens and elsewhere was usually of trodden earth 
merely, until a late period. At Eretria and at Delos the earth 
was covered with a sort of hard plaster. At Sikyon an interesting 
feature is the stone foundation of the wooden mpocxynov. This is 
here sufficiently preserved to give some notion of how the wooden 
mpooxjmoy Was constructed, and to show that the stone mpocxjnoy 
partially preserved in many places was modelled on its wooden 
predecessor. Another significant fact must not be omitted. Most 
of the walls of the oxy are at Sikyon cut from the solid rock, and 
can never have undergone alteration; in particular, ramps on 
either side leading to the top of the rpocxjnoy are so cut from the 
rock. This disposes completely of the assumption put forward 
in their extremity by defenders of a Greek stage, that the mpooxinov, 
being such a stage, was originally four or five feet high, which 
height was later increased to eight to ten feet. These ramps cut 
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from the living rock, and leading to the top of the mpocxjnov, the 
pretended stage, were never lower. The Epidaurian theatre, 
most beautiful and best preserved of all, is so well known by plans 
and photographs that we need not dwell on it. The plan here 
published corrects some errors to which Dorpfeld calls attention 
in his own previous plan, the source of all intervening publica- 
tions, which repeat the errors. There is no better place for the 
traveler to disprove by experiment the oft-repeated assertion that 
masks and a ‘raising and conventionalizing of the tones of the 
voice’ were made more necessary in the ancient drama than in 
the modern by the distance between actors and audience. As to 
the date, it appears certain that this theatre is later than that 
of Lykurgos: the stone mpockjmoy may belong to the original 
structure or it may be part of an alteration. For the theatre at 
Megalopolis the plans published by the English architect, Schultz, 
are lauded by Dérpfeld as “ vorziiglich und in ihrer Ausfiihrlichkeit 
musterhaft.” From Dérpfeld’s account, which is longer and more 
polemic than usual by reason of Ernest Gardner’s attitude on 
certain points, I extract two items. First, the mpooxjmnov is here 
no less than seven meters from the structure behind it. Now, the 
old theory explains the otherwise universal narrowness of the 
mpooxnuoy roof by its height, which would unpleasantly conceal 
from the seats of honor in front any actor standing more than five 
feet back from the edge. A stage ten or twelve feet high and 
over twenty feet deep is wholly inexplicable on this old theory. 
On the new theory, however, this extraordinary depth of rpooxjnoy 
is explained very simply. The orchestra had the extraordinary 
diameter of about twenty-eight meters. When the peyddn méds 
had become a ypeydAn ¢pnuia, such an enormous orchestra was 
absurd. To bring the actors nearer to the shrunken audience, 
the mpocxjnov, the background of the action, was brought forward 
until the remaining orchestral space had about the same breadth 
that was found desirable at Athens and elsewhere. Secondly, we 
find here, from the earlier period, pretty clear evidence of a scaena 
ductilis, or movable background, which was drawn across before 
the great columns of the portico when plays were to be presented. 
The base of this scaena ductilis was on the same level with the 
orchestra. The actors surely did not stand on the top of it. 
What clearer evidence could be asked that the actors, standing in 
front of it, were on the same level with the chorus? Passing over 
to Delos we find a oxy of simple and highly instructive form. 
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It is merely a rectangular building with a colonnade running 
around all four sides. If the colonnade on the side towards the 
audience was a stage, what was it on the other three? The new 
theory makes all four sides alike colonnade: in front of it on one 
side the action took place. Movable mivaxes or painted wooden 
panels closing the space between the columns, with doors, made 
this side an ordinary mpocxymoy, which in other theatres of the 
Vitruvian type is, in fact, as here, simply a kind of closed portico. 
Statue bases before it, on the orchestra level, quite exclude the 
possibility of any raised stage there. At Pergamon a notable 
circumstance is that temple and theatre were located in relation 
to each other as the old temple and orchestra at Athens: a per- 
manent oxnvj would have blocked up the approach to the temple 
front. Accordingly, throughout the Greek period of its history 
this theatre had only a temporary oxnyq erected for each festival. 
Large stone bases level with the ground contain carefully cut 
holes to receive the posts of the movable wooden structure, which 
we may presume was stored, from one festival to another, in a 
form ready to be set up when needed. In Roman times a per- 
manent Roman stage and fixed oxnmj were erected. And it may 
be noted here that in no Greek theatre in Greece proper, so far 
as is yet known, with the one exception of that in Athens, was a 
Roman stage ever built. 

Into the detailed consideration of ‘Abschnitt’ III on the text of 
Vitruvius I will not enter, being neither Latinist nor architect. 
Reisch’s chapter also on the Greek theatre according to the 
extant plays there is the less reason for me to report upon, 
because readers of this Journal are familiar with the discussion 
from this side.’ In all his chapters Reisch has a task in one 
sense easier, in another sense more difficult, than Dérpfeld. 
Easier, because precisely this field has been so thoroughly 
worked over in recent years that not much remained to do 
beyond sifting and arranging. His task was more difficult, how- 
ever, in that so little remained to glean, and in the nature of the 
case so much must inevitably remain uncertain so far as evidence 
from that side goes. The dramas from the oldest to the youngest 
present an abundance of proof that no high stage existed; but 
agreement is unattainable on the question how much can be 


1See Pickard, XIV 68-89, 198-215, 273-304. Historically interesting is 
Allinson’s review of Hoepken, V 252, published in 1884, when it required 
some courage to say even a word for the new view.—B. L. G. 
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inferred as to the details of theatrical machinery and the like 
from the language of characters in a play. One fact, however, 
comes out clearly from the mass of particulars. The dramas of 
the fifth century contain nothing inconsistent, they contain much 
in positive agreement, with the doctrine that the earliest stone 
oxnvai preserved are substantially the same in form as the tem- 
porary oxnvai of the fifth century, before which were acted the 
plays of the great dramatists. 

The conservatives long found great comfort in the vases from 
Magna Graecia on which are represented scenes from comedy 
enacted on a raised stage. Following Heydemann and others, 
Reisch classifies and examines all the known examples of this 
type, and brings out these facts. Their date is between 300 and 
200 B. C.; all were made in southern Italy; they present scenes 
from popular farces of that region, which were usually played on 
a temporary stage of moderate height; these farces and this stage 
had no direct influence on Greek theatre construction, but may 
well have been one of the influences that led the Romans to prefer 
a raised stage. 

Reisch’s chapter on the Greek names for parts of the theatre 
seems to me of considerable value. By numerous examples the 
entire range of usage is illustrated for each of the familiar terms, 
especially those which have figured so largely in the argument 
against the new doctrine. In this manner more than one rooted 
prejudice of the conservatives is left dangling without support, 
while the method of accomplishing this operation is gentle and 
impersonal. It is true that much of the argument based on this 
material would be inconclusive if it stood alone. Many of these 
passages, considered by themselves, might be interpreted other- 
wise. But it is false method to consider any one of them by 
itself; and when taken in the mass, it is found that Dérpfeld’s 
interpretation of the theatres introduces a clarifying and organizing 
principle that was lacking before: what looked like inexplicable 
contradiction or confusion thus reveals itself as a natural succes- 
sion. For example, that épyjorpa should be used in Roman times 
in the sense of stage becomes entirely natural when it is seen that 
this portion of the épynerpa always was the ordinary place of the 
actors, who in the Roman theatre still occupied the same position 
and the same level, while the remainder of the épyjorpa was 
lowered. The history of oxy and its progeny is very instructive 
in a similar way. The famous éxpi8as passage from Plato (Sym. 
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194 4) is shown to furnish not the slightest ground for argument 
in favor of a stage in the theatre. Indeed, the same explanation 
was eleven years ago accepted from Hug and Rohde by A. Miller 
in his ‘ Biihnenaltertiimer’ (p. 365). 

It is, however, in the history of the development of the theatre 
as a building that Dorpfeld rightly finds the most striking and 
finally decisive proof of the correctness of his interpretation. He 
shows us the ancient theatre changing by slow and natural steps 
from the simplest to the latest form; there are no sudden leaps 
and no breaks in the development. To maintain the old view 
now is to assume a series of such breaks and leaps in an art which, 
by the very nature of architecture, is exceedingly conservative, 
even unreasonably tenacious of old forms because they are familiar, 
after they have become meaningless and perhaps a hindrance. 
The whole history of architecture illustrates this quality in it; and 
he who to-day in planning a house cuts loose from tradition and 
builds with too great originality illustrates anew the wisdom of 
such conservatism. It would contradict one of the best established 
characteristics of Greek art in general to suppose any such sudden 
leaps in theatre construction. Whoever is interested in the Attic 
drama from any point of view should read the last chapter on the 
‘ Entwickelungsgeschichte,’ if no other part of the work; and I 
cannot more fitly close this notice than by giving a rapid summary 
of this story as Doérpfeld reveals it to us. 

Five periods are readily distinguishable. For the early choral 
songs and dances in honor of the gods, and especially of Dionysos 
at his festival, a level space was required. When the dance and 
the participants in it learned to follow a more complicated law, 
the épxynorpa became a round floor of trodden earth, sufficiently 
marked by a visible boundary to delimit the space for participants 
and spectators. At Athens in the sixth century there were two 
such dancing places: one, already ancient, somewhere by the 
western slope of the Areopagus, near the ancient precinct of 
Dionysos év Aiuvas, the Ayvaoy; the other on the southeastern 
slope of the Acropolis, in the precinct of Dionysos Eleuthereus. 
The latter developed into the theatre which we know, and the 
former was eventually neglected. The lookers-on at these festivals 
found places as they could on the side-hill. As the festival increased 
in attractiveness and duration, something more in the way of 
seats became needful, not only for priests and officials, but for the 
onlooking throng. Such seats, needed but once or twice a year, 
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were naturally of wood and temporary. But on the lower side of 
the épynorpa such seats were hardly practicable, and it was necessary 
that a part of the circle be left free for approach, both for spectators 
and‘for the chorus. Ramps on either side, to east and west, were 
demanded by the nature of the ground. An altar occupied the 
centre of the circle, on which offering was made at the opening of 
the festival. The introduction of an actor, carrying on dialogue 
with the chorus, of itself changed nothing. The common dress- 
ing-room for such slight change of costume as the piece required 
might be anywhere conveniently in the neighborhood. The 
central altar, of the usual form, had a lower part on which stood 
the priest in offering sacrifice, and on the same spot stood the 
flute-player who accompanied the dance and song. On the same 
platform, a mere step or two above the ground, an actor might, 
in addressing the chorus, also take his stand for a longer speech. 
The scene on Easter Tuesday at Megara or elsewhere in Greece 
to-day offers many analogies to the scene at such an ancient 
festival. 

In the second period, the fifth century, the age of full develop- 
ment of the drama, the épyjorpa remained the same. The seats 
for spectators were enlarged, and probably firmer foundations of 
earth and stone were found needful to support the benches for 
such throngs. The addition of a second actor involved no change. 
All action went on in the épyjorpa. It was a better place for the 
action than our own theatres now offer. But Aischylos, in the 
first half of the fifth century, as a part of his endeavor to enlarge 
the range of myth available for dramatic treatment, introduced 
the oxnvj. Hitherto the scene of every play was distinctly a sacred 
precinct. Temple and altar were visibly there, and sacrifice had 
just been offered. Even in the Suppliants, where a larger altar, 
a xowoBepia, had been erected beside the orchestra, the action is 
still in a sacred precinct, if not distinctly that of Dionysos, and 
has all the more of reality and effectiveness for that fact. In the 
Persians the tomb of Darius has taken the place of the xowoSopia, 
and the spectators are now, by the presence of this tomb, trans- 
ported in imagination to Persia. In Prometheus Bound the mass 
of rock on which the victim is bound locates the action in some 
wild region, which the opening lines define more clearly. There 
is scarcely any limit to the range of story possible, now that the 
oxny is available. So in the Agamemnon we have the palace of 
the king ; temple, fortress, grove, camp, may all be represented, 
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that the action may take place before them. It was a convenience 
also that the oxy; could serve as dressing-room, though that was 
not its main purpose. It was a matter of course that any such 
structure was temporary. The spot remains after all the precinct 
of Dionysos. During the rest of the year it belongs to the god 
exclusively. Not until the theatre, with what was necessary for 
the production of plays, had come to be definitely adopted as a 
natural part of the sacred precinct could the religious sentiment 
allow one portion of that precinct to be cut off from the other by 
a permanent building stretching from side to side. Fora time 
each separate play, or each trilogy, might require a different 
oxnvy, built up for a few hours’ use and removed at the end of the 
play, or at evening. Probably by 450, however, it had been 
found a convenience to build the main oxy somewhat more 
solidly, to stand throughout the festival: changes in the front 
alone would suffice for the successive plays. Somewhat larger 
use was made of machinery of various sorts. For sucha structure 
projecting wings, mapacxjmna, were desirable, to support and bound 
the decoration between them that constituted the visible back- 
ground. A passage is left on either side between the ends of 
the tiers of seats and the mapacxyna; here the audience enter, 
and chorus and actors use the same entrances when the action 
demands it, as is usually the case for the chorus and often for actors. 
Doors are made in the oxy front as may be needed. A single 
story was usually enough for such a oxnvy; when needed, a lighter 
upper story could be added as easily as the front was changed. 
The entire structure was still of wood and light material, and was 
all removed at the close of the festival. 

Not till the fourth century, after the great period of the drama 
was past, and the art of acting more independently developed, 
was the oxnvy built of stone. At Athens the change was made 
under Lykurgos in the third quarter of the fourth century. The 
épxnorpa, removed several meters up the hill to make room for 
the stone oxy, is still circular, enlarged on the side towards the 
axnyn by the space bounded by that structure. The spectators’ 
seats were built of fine limestone and marble, supported in part 
on great masses of earth and masonry, in part on the solid rock 
hewn out to receive them. Of the oxy, that which before had 
been made semi-permanent, probably preserved and set up anew 
for each festival to remain till its close, was now built of stone—a 
long hall or series of connected rooms, with projecting wings, 
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between which the temporary decoration needed for each piece 
was set Up. sapacxjua and front of the oxnvy proper were adorned 
with columns; for the theatre has now become a regular place of 
assembly on other than festal days, and when the zpooxjnoy was 
removed it was necessary that the building should have some 
architectural character. The oxnsy is still of one story, but a 
second or even a third could be added temporarily if any piece 
required it. With the growing prevalence of pieces in which a 
temple, palace, or ordinary house was called for as background, 
the mpooxynor takes more and more the form of a row of columns, 
or rather pilasters, with movable painted panels between them ; 
this arrangement itself permitted considerable variety of make-up 
for the individual play, and if an older play requiring something 
different was presented, the proper form of mpooxjmor could be put 
in. A space of several feet between the front rpooxjmov wall and 
oxnyy was convenient for the actors, and on the flat roof of the 
mpooxijuoyv gods appeared, or, e. g., the watchman in the Agamem- 
non. The floor level in mpooxjmnoy and oxy» is about the same as 
that of the dpyyoerpa, and there is not the slightest reason for 
supposing any change in the relative position of actors and chorus. 

In the Hellenistic theatre the one essential change is merely 
that the zpocxjmoy itself is now made of permanent stone, and 
doubtless in connection therewith a second story of stone is added 
to the oxnvy. The spooxqnov has the form which had more and 
more become the typical one for the wooden spooxjnov—the form 
which suited the great majority of plays now presented. It was 
a closed portico, of pilasters with movable rivaxes or panels between 
them ; by varying their position, number and decoration, a single 
palace or three houses, or a temple, could be conventionally repre- 
sented. If required, on rare occasions a more elaborate special 
decoration could still be placed before the rpocxnnov. The height 
of its flat roof is three to four meters—the height which Vitruvius 
gives for it. The mapacxjua have now become of little or no 
importance, and in many theatres disappear, or at least no longer 
project in front of the mpooxjnor. 

There remains, as the final type, the Roman theatre, which 
Vitruvius describes as very different from the Greek, because he 
was unable to trace the course of development of one from the 
other. Probably none of his contemporaries could have done 
better; the historical method in the study and presentation of such 
matters was unknown. The typical course of this development, 
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illustrated abundantly in existing examples, is as follows. Inas- 
much as the dance of the chorus, so far as the chorus still existed, 
had disappeared, the wide space of the orchestra needed for their 
evolutions was no longer wanted. For their songs and their part 
in the action, that portion of the épyjorpa near the mpooxjnov, where 
the actors ordinarily stood, was quite sufficient. This was a space 
say sixty by twenty feet. Also we can trace in many ways the 
great increase in the number of dignitaries and personages to 
whom the community desired to give seats of honor. By lower- 
ing a little over one half the dpyjorpa, the half farthest from the 
oxnyn, Space could be got for more seats of honor without at all 
interfering with the remaining seats; the rest of the dpyjorpa, left 
at its original level, was large enough for actors and chorus 
together. On some occasions, too, with the growing taste for 
gladiatorial combats and the like, this lowered portion could be 
used for the combatants without danger tothe spectators. Exactly 
this change was made, e. g.,in Aspendos. Thereby was produced 
the appearance of a low, broad and long stage, such as Vitruvius 
describes. Certain minor changes were necessarily brought with 
this. The mdpodos still leads as of old to the part of the dpyjorpa 
left at its original level. The enlarged oxnvj and the seats are 
united by a mass of masonry. It is too awkward for the entire 
audience to enter the old mdpodos and pass over what is now a 
stage, down steps into the lowered portion, and then mount to 
their seats. Therefore new entrances are made—xdrw mdpoda—to 
that lowered portion. The new entrance becomes a vaulted 
passage under the end of the upper tiers of seats, and cuts off the 
end of the lower tiers; several steps are necessary for descending 
from the outer level, that of the old épynorpa and new stage, to the 
lowered space, the xovicrpa. But not only does the stage remain 
on the same level as before, in relation to seats and the ground 
without, even the mpocxynov before the old oxy) remains also in 
the old place, back of the new stage, back of actors and chorus. 
Changes in style of decoration follow the changing taste; but in 
essentials these are all the changes made. True, the lowering of 
part of the épyjorpa was not the only way of producing the new 
type of theatre. At Athens a barrier was erected before the seats, 
and a stage raised; elsewhere the lowest rows of seats were cut 
away, and astage raised; but the net result was the same. In the 
Herodes theatre at Athens one may see a striking illustration of 
this. Here is a theatre purely Roman, of the second century 
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A.D. Yet so conservatively is the type preserved that arose 
from lowering the épxyjorpa, that even here the stage is on the 
level of adjoining rooms and the outside ground, while the xaro 
mapodo: leading into the xoviorpa make a descent of nine steps. 

The universal acceptance of Dérpfeld’s view of the Greek 
theatre is merely a question of time. Some will doubtless hold 
out for many years yet; but the great mass of scholars, I believe, 
will find that the case is sufficiently proved by the architectural 
evidence presented in this important book. In the words of the 
preface, ‘Es war Zeit, die Welt der Antike von jenem wunder- 
lichen Zerrbilde zu befreien, das uns als ‘griechisches Theater’ 
gelaufig geworden war.” 


University, 3an. 1897. THomas DWIGHT GOODELL. 
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II.—THE QUESTION OF LANGUAGE-STANDARD IN 
MODERN GREECE. 


The appearance of Dr. Thumb’s ‘Handbuch der neugriech- 
ischen Volkssprache’ marks a significant advance in the question 
of the Modern Greek language-standard. It does this by virtue 
of being the first attempt to state with scientific method and pre- 
cision the facts of the colloquial language. 

The book is neither a beginner’s hand-book nor an historical 
grammar. It is not an historical grammar, because it does not 
consistently attempt to present the material of the language with 
which it deals according to its genetic relations. Its method of 
arrangement and presentation is primarily that of descriptive 
grammar, but it differs from the ordinary descriptive grammar, in 
that its classifications are invariably made in the consciousness of 
the real historical relations, and that incidentally an abundance of 
historical explanation is afforded. Most of our common hand- 
books of Modern Greek have been pseudo-historical in character. 
They have simply pared, patched, and re-vamped the paradigms 
and rules of the Ancient Greek. They were neither descriptive 
nor historical, for they undertook to set the language forth neither 
in terms of itself nor in terms of the old. They did not even 
start with the existing language. They used chips of it to stop 
gaps with. The result was the presentation to the world of a 
linguistic monstrosity, looking as fit in a grammar as the beasts‘ 
of the Apocalypse in a hand-book of zodlogy. 

The reputation which the Modern Greek standard literary idiom 
has acquired for artificiality is in considerable measure due to the 
manuals which have undertaken to represent it. It is of course 
unquestioned that both the standard literary idiom and the 
standard folk-speech are abundantly mixed with materials from 
the older language. But mixture does not make monstrosity. 
The grammatical ‘ great bad’ consists in putting together things 
that do not belong together and do not occur together in the life 
of a living speech. A book which is to describe grammatically 
the Modern Greek speech must take as its basis either the modern 
literary idiom or the modern folk-idiom, and not Ancient Greek ; 
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and if it takes, e. g., the literary idiom as its basis, it may cite the 
folk-speech forms, but must cite them as such. 

Self-consistency will probably prove more difficult of attain- 
ment in describing the literary standard, for the reason that the 
language of the educated still remains strongly individualized. 
The wide-spread acquaintance with the ancient vocabulary and 
morphology among persons of this class gives an abnormally free 
rein to individual freedom in borrowing. Perhaps the most suc- 
cessful attempt to describe with consistency the literary idiom, in 
the form of a lesson-book, is that of Captain Eugene Rizo-Ran- 
gabé in his recently published ‘ Practical Method in Modern 
Greek’ (Boston, 1896). He selects skilfully the essential things, 
and arranges the material conveniently for the learner’s purpose. 
He may be trusted to have excluded everything, whether form 
or expression, which would appear out of place either as written 
in a letter or as spoken in the formal conversation of the drawing- 
room or in formal oratory. It may be questioned only whether 
his purism has not gone too far. The forms which he occasion- 
ally adds in parentheses or foot-notes and marks ‘vulgar,’ are, 
though an educated man would generally avoid writing them, the 
almost universally accepted forms in the current speech of the 
cafés and shops. Nevertheless the book is self-consistent in its 
attempt to represent the higher literary language and the polite 
language of the highest social circles. The ‘Modern Greek 
Mastery,’ by Thomas L. Stedman (New York, 1896) is also a 
good book, though it covers a somewhat wider range and makes 
more concessions to the every-day speech. It represents with 
fair consistency the literary language as it appears, for instance, in 
the daily newspapers. 

As an introduction to the standard folk-speech, the common 
spoken language of the great masses of the people, no book can 
vie with the little manual of Wied, ‘ Praktisches Lehrbuch der 
neugriechischen Volkssprache’ (English translation by Mrs. 
Gardner). This has been found by me in experience to repre- 
sent very accurately the actual facts of the common spoken idiom. 
Educated Greeks of the upper class, to whom purism is a part of 
patriotism, regard the book as an abomination. ‘“ That is the way 
our cooks speak,” I heard a lady say, in intended denunciation. 
One who knows Ancient Greek should begin the study of 
Modern Greek with the folk-speech, for this added to Ancient 
Greek gives ready access to all types of the written and spoken 
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language alike. Inasmuch as those Greeks who speak the literary 
idiom usually speak also French or German, and perhaps English, 
and seem to prefer the foreign language, there is little practical 
value in learning the literary form simply for the purpose of 
speaking it. One who does not know Ancient Greek probably 
will do best to learn the literary idiom first, as this enables him 
to read. 

The ‘ Praktische Grammatik der neugriechischen Schriftsprache 
und Umgangssprache’ von J. K. Mitsodakis (Berlin, 1891) at- 
tempts with fair success to describe both idioms and distinguish 
between them by means of parallel exercises. The book shows, 
however, the lack of a firm and clear idea of what the spoken 
language in its norm and standards really is. The facts of this 
language had never been collected and sifted, so that perspective 
in its material was possible.’ It was to supply this lack that 
Thumb’s book was written. 

This ‘ Handbuch der neugriech. Volkssprache’ is not a begin- 
ner’s book. Its material is arranged systematically and not 
paedagogically. It has no exercises and vocabularies. The texts 
at the end of the book are essentially its sources, and are appended 
rather for verification than primarily as reading exercises. It is 
essentially a first attempt to collect, sift, and assort the facts of the 
standard language of common spoken intercourse. It is by no 
means, however, an accepted proposition, especially among the 
archaizers, that such a standard exists. In the eyes of those who 
insist that the weal of modern Greece is to be found only in 
clinging to its great past, in reviving the forms, if not the spirit, 
of its literature, its architecture, its manners, and its language, 
there can be nothing so odiously heretical as this. They claim 
that aside from the literary standard there is nothing that can be 
called a standard—that over against it stands only the multiplicity 
of the local dialects or Jatoits. Thumb, however, asserts his belief 
that there is such a thing as a popular Greek xowy, and his book 
is at once the product and vindication of his faith. 

The only fault we have to find with him in this matter is that 
he states his faith too timidly and sets forth his case too weakly. 


1The most successful attempt to discriminate fully and practically between 
the purely colloquial, the standard literary and the learned-archaistic mate- 
rials of the vocabulary has been made by Jannaris (A. N.) in his ‘Concise 
Dictionary of the English and Greek Languages, as actually written and 
spoken,” 1895. 
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While it must clearly be admitted that this colloquial cow is by 
no means yet a completely defined and well digested standard, it 
is unmistakably well advanced in the process of crystallization, 
and will respond more or less satisfactorily to all the character- 
istic tests of a standard language. Thus, (1) The dialects are 
shrinking back into the more isolated districts, such as the 
islands, and the country districts of Epirus and Asia Minor. 

(2) While many of the popular songs and popular stories are 
published in a form strongly colored with dialectal characteristics, 
their dialectal character is distinctly felt, and is recognized and 
enjoyed as such. The great mass of the folk-songs of general 
currency are cast in the common idiom, and are dependent for 
such currency either upon having originally had that form or 
upon having with time assumed it. 

(3) Certain departments of literary composition have come to 
recognize the colloquial idiom as their proper vehicle; thus the 
comedy, the satire of the comic journals (notably the admirable 
‘Pwunés), the humorous anecdote of the daily paper, especially 
when cast in the dialogue form, comic poetry, and lyric poetry 
(prevailingly). The very fact of the continual use of this idiom 
for publication in journals which are current throughout the most 
of the Greek-speaking territory guarantees a regard for a univer- 
sally intelligible medium, and is furthermore working steadily 
toward the more precise establishment and definition of a norm. 
There is no test which more certainly vindicates the character of 
an idiom as ‘standard’ than just this; when a given language, 
even if originally no more than a local dialect, asserts for itself 
national recognition as the proper vehicle for a certain form of 
intercourse written or spoken, or for a certain type of literature, 
then it has ceased to be a dialect and has become a standard. 
This is not a matter merely of correspondence to a set and 
arbitrary definition; it is so in the nature of the case. A language 
or dialect which has for any purpose come into inter-tribal or 
national use has passed out of the state of nature and become a 
tool of formal, organized civilization—a ‘ Kultur’ fact. 

(4) It is not alone as a printed language that the colloquial 
idiom is assuming the character ofa standard. There exists also 
the substratum, at least, of a standard spoken language. The 
language which one can use, and which one will hear in the 
transaction of business and in the carrying on of ordinary inter- 
course, is, in respect to the ordinary phraseology and the com- 
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monly used words, essentially one throughout nearly the entire 
extent of free and ‘enslaved’ Greece. One is not a little surprised 
to find, for example, on landing in Samothrace, an apparently 
isolated island under Turkish sway, that the common language 
of the people, at least those with whom a stranger comes most 
naturally in contact, the officials, the priests, the inn-keepers, and 
the agogiates, is such that Athenian and Samothracian converse 
freely and without the consciousness of any dialectal barrier 
between them. This language of general intercourse is not the 
formal literary language, that of the newspapers for instance, but 
the colloquial idiom as one hears it in the ordinary conversation 
of the shops in Athens. If one met the village schoolmaster he 
would undoubtedly seek to delectate the philological enthusiasm 
of his hearer and the pedantic vanity of himself by resurrecting 
an antique form or two, but this would scarcely survive the 
formalities of the first interview. 

An educated Greek in conversing with a foreigner who has 
not acquired full control of the language, especially if the relation 
be that of teacher and pupil, is likely to give the impression that 
the colloquial language is in a most confused condition so far as 
any standard of usage is concerned. This is largely due, as my 
own experience has shown, to the artificial consciousness of his 
language awakened in the Greek by the necessities of teaching. 
Under the influence of this reflective consciousness he reverts to 
the fuller or more dignified forms of the higher literary idiom, 
with which as a written and to a greater or less extent as a spoken 
language he is acquainted. Unless he has by continued experi- 
ence in teaching acquired the habit of consciously facing his own 
language, he is likely, when called upon to commend to his 
trustful disciple as a cold grammatical fact something hitherto 
only known to him warm, to repudiate a plain usage of his 
common speech in deference to what seems the better social 
presentability of the literary standard. 

There is, however, though the Greeks may be slow to confess 
it to themselves, a standard spoken language, not yet indeed a 
fixed and unified norm, but a common and universally current 
form of language which has found a literary expression, is well 
established in the essentials of phonology, inflexion and syntax, 
and is perfectly capable of being summarized and stated in 
grammatical form. Beside it there exist: (1) The archaizing 
language, used in learned works, forma announcements, etc. ; 
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(2) the literary standard, used in newspapers, general litera- 
ture, letters, speeches and addresses, school-books, laws, etc. ; 
(3) the folk-dialects, found in the more isolated districts, as in 
the islands and in Turkey. The colloquial language is steadily 
enriching itself from the literary idiom, and the tendency of its 
development is unmistakably toward that idiom. The language 
which is to become ultimately the standard national language of 
Greece is evidently to be built upon this basis, and not upon the 
basis of the present literary language. It will be built upon this 
basis with free use of materials from the literary language, so that 
the resultant will be the product of a series of progressive com- 
promises. This is the linguistic forecast for Greece, but it is a 
prognostic based upon laws which experience has shown unerr- 
ingly rule in the evolution of national standards of speech. 
When the various local forms of a folk-speech show a tendency 
to solidify in a sub-standard, no matter how strong the crust of 
the literary standard above tending to hold the folk-speech down, 
it sooner or later bursts through and overspreads the first crust, 
gradually in turn becoming a crust itself. 

The crust with which the literary standard has thus far suc- 
ceeded in repressing the colloquial speech owes its strength to a 
variety of causes. The Attic xow; which took shape and held 
sway between 300 B. C. and 600 A. D. is the parent speech of the 
modern popular dialects as spoken languages, out of which by 
consolidation and compromise, as well as by gradual acceptance 
of the influence of the modern literary language, the modern 
colloquial standard has been developed. The modern literary 
standard is also a continuation of the Attic xowj, but by way of 
the written language. The continuity of the written language 
through the middle ages (Byzantine) and the influence of the 
church tended to shore up the literary idiom and hold it aloof 
from the declining levels of the living popular speech. The 
re-birth of Greek nationality in the early decades of this century 
made a sudden demand for a national language. There existed 
with which to meet this demand, on the one hand the half- 
formed Church-Byzantine standard, on the other a mass of 
formless atois. Upon the former was constructed through the 
naturally concurrent choice of historians, publicists, pamphleteers, 
journalists and public speakers, the modern literary standard. It 
adapted itself to the need of the times by free use of ancient 
materials. The Philhellenic spirit which gave impulse to the war 
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of the liberation, the overshadowing greatness of the ancient 
literature, the patriotic adherence to the church as the one insti- 
tution binding the people to their past, the ambition to find a 
vaison a étre for the nation in its re-eembodiment of Old Greece,— 
all combined to make and keep linguistic toryism an essential 
part of national loyalty. Unsoundness on the language question 
is generally viewed in the higher social circles, and especially in 
academic circles, as both a heresy and a disloyalty. It has been 
made an issue in the ‘ educational politics’ of the country, and 
men tainted with a suspicion of this heresy are likely to find 
themselves debarred from positions in the university and in the 
public schools. The curious sensitiveness of the Greeks on the 
subject of the ancient pronunciation is merely symptomatic. 

This linguistic orthodoxy which has created and by main force 
kept in use for two generations the modern literary standard, 
artificial and bizarre as it is, has served nevertheless a useful pur- 
pose. The language itself has in the first place furnished during 
an emergency the means of communication. It has furthermore, 
and what is more important, served as a temporary terrace 
between the plane of the old «ows and that of the new,—or rather 


it has been a staging about a structure in building, helping to for- 
ward into their proper and well-determined place the builders’ 
materials. The stern orthodoxy which has enforced the standard, 
has spent, it is true, all its labor upon strengthening the staging, 
and has even sought to convince us that the staging was the 
house, but it has ensured slower and more careful construction,— 
it has indeed made building possible. 


Iruaca, Nov. 23, 1896. Benj. IDE WHEELER. 


IIIl.—Z7/AM IN PLAUTUS AND TERENCE. 


It is not uncommon to find the temporal e/éam familiar in 
Plautus and Terence explained as = adhuc, non eliam as = non- 
dum; but from any other point of view than the narrow one of 
the Ciceronian this is, of course, an inversion of the facts. Etiam 
is originally, as Kiihner (Lat. Gr. II 166, A. 1) truly says, a 
temporal particle; it is the particle of continuance in time, which, 
through its development into something much wider and more 
varied, lost its temporal rights in the negative sentence to dum, 
in the positive, less early and less completely, to adhuc—both of 
them mere usurpers. Its primitive signification, living to Cicero 
and Caesar, perhaps an archaism for Vergil and Ovid, is not only 
prominent in Latin comedy, but is often to be felt there even 
when another sense is growing up beside and out of it; and while 
the fact that its rhetorical value is much more pronounced in the 
Ciceronian age depends in some degree at least on a difference of 
literary sphere, the comparative reluctance of Plautus and Terence 
to admit a complete disjunction of e/iam from the verb shows 
clearly enough that in the sixth century of the city the adverb was 
still in a period of transition, still clung to its original narrowness 
of relation. This was ignored by Hand, who paid no regard to 
the historical point of view and drew his examples indifferently 
from all periods of Latin literature; Holtze merely copied Hand 
so far as efiam was concerned; and the influence of these gram- 
marians is still to be felt, not altogether happily, in Plautine and 
Terentian commentaries.’ 

The following list of examples’ from the twenty fairly complete 
plays of Plautus (quoted from the edition of Loewe, Goetz and 


1It is not to be supposed that any modern editor would follow Hand in 
rendering Haut. 1057 mil etiam audio ipsum by “ich hére auf ihn wirklich 
nicht”; but the spectre of the vis afirmativa is not yet wholly banished to its 
proper place. 

2 The only similar list known to me is the incomplete one for Plautus in 
Ramsay’s edition of the Mostellaria, Excursus III, which is made useless for 
purposes of interpretation by an insistence on the false rendering ‘even now.’ 
This would be incorrect even granting—what I doubt—the correctness of the 
derivation from ef iam. Neither tam nor efiam denotes a single point of time 
or suffers us to feel action as stationary: both include a point of departure and 
a point of arrival and mark the flow of action. 
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Schoell) and the six of Terence (quoted from Dziatzko) is meant 
to serve as a contribution to the history of the particle and the 
interpretation of our texts. The three distinct values of etiam 
I have called, with some departure from the usual terminology, 
the temporal (‘still,’ with negative ‘yet’), the additory (‘also’) 
and the intensive (‘even’); and I have proceeded throughout 
on the assumption, which is, I think, justified by the passages 
cited, that efiam has, at this stage of its existence, a certain 
mobility, a sympathetic quality; that it attracts and is attracted 
by words or forms of kindred meaning, which often serve to 
determine its wavering signification. 


I. The temporal e¢iam is found with the following verbs or 
verbal phrases’: est Truc. 886, Poen. 315, Aul. 507, Curc. 172, 
‘Cas. 306, Ad. 358; est? Haut. 742; opus est Cas. 502, Pseud. 
735; de integro est Ph. 174; sunt Truc. 174, probably Trin. 
1039 eae miserae etiam ad parietem sunt fixae, cf. Andr. 282-3; 
posse Stich. 617; habeo Mil. 640; pergo? Poen. 1224; pergin? 
Curc. 196. With expressions of uncertainty: Merc. 896 metuis ?, 
Trin. 572 consulis?, Capt. 892 dubium habebis?, Ph. 774 
dubiumst ? (cf. Trin. 594), Haut. 188 incertumst, Hec. 614 incer- 
tus sum (cf. Truc. 785). With s¢o and its derivatives and other 
verbs denoting position or delay: stas? Cas. 749, Hec. 430 (cf. 
Eun. 286), asto? Merc. 129, astas? Most. 522 (on Men. 697, Cas. 
728 cf. inf. IX 5), adstante Amph. 747, restas? Most. 851, restat, 
restare (in metaphorical sense) Ad. 190. 444, restitas? Eun. 668, 
retentas ? Rud. 877, maneo Ad. 279, manes ? Men. 422, mane Men. 
177, maneam (fut.) Trin. 1136 (cf. Aul. 805, Cas. 606), cesso? 
Merc. 129, cessant Haut. 175. So of position: Asin. 923 cubat; 
of physical action: Asin. 327 anhelitum ducere; of physical per- 
ception: Asin. 109, Truc. 331 audin?; of physical condition: 
Stich. 574 valet?; of mental condition: Capt. 137 beat; of a con- 
dition of life: Pseud. 610 servis, Asin. 871 in senatu dare operam. 

Spengel on Andr. 116 cites Haut. 175, haud quaquam etiam 
cessant, as an example of e/iam with negative = nondum, which 
would yield no sense; Hand’s (Turs. II 573) ‘no longer’ is 
impossible. The negative here modifies in the first place only 


1 This list is not exhaustive; other instances of the temporal character are 
dealt with later in different connections. Here and there I have called atten- 
tion to explanations opposed to or agreeing with my own; in general I have 
necessarily refrained from discussion. 
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the modal adverb, and this combination modifies the complex 
etiam cessant, which words reveal to the audience the substance 
of the fear expressed by Clinias and combatted by Clitipho: 
“they are by no means (as you imagine) still delaying.” Brix*® 
on Capt. 892, dubium habebis etiam sancte quom iurem tibi, 
translates ‘selbst wenn.’ But the instances cited above of the 
temporal adverb with expressions of uncertainty go far towards 
enforcing a similar interpretation here (and so Lindsay renders 
by ‘still”); moreover, the combination efiam guom = ‘even when’ 
occurs nowhere else in Plautus, except in Capt. 256,’ a line which 
Brix follows Biicheler in regarding as spurious. 


II. The notion of continuance sometimes passes into that of 
repetition, and so we have ‘again’ as an alternative rendering 
for Mil. 1418 verberetur etiam, 1424 verberone etiam an iam 
mittis? (cf. 1339), Amph. 369 at mentiris etiam; in this last 
passage the sense is to be determined from 366-7 compositis 
mendaciis advenisti. The rendering ‘again’ is inevitable in 
Most. 474 circumspice etiam, Merc. 1013 etiam vide, where the 


same imperative has just been used, and can hardly be avoided in 
Merc. 324, Hec. 841 vide etiam; Aul. 326 fur, etiam fur trifurcifer 
shows the same force in an elliptical construction, e/iam denoting 
‘I repeat’ (cf, Mil. 1373). 


III. The additory value of ef#iam is an inference from the 
temporal, and passages are not lacking to illustrate the develop- 
ment of the inference. Brix on Capt. prol. 53, etiamst paucis 
quod vos monitos voluerim, translates the adverb by ‘noch aus- 
serdem,’ which would correspond to the Plautine etzam insuper ; 
but the similar phrase, Merc. 569 prius etiamst quod te facere ego 
aequom censeo, shows Plautus emphasizing the temporal side. 
Etiam = etiam prius (cf. inf. VII) is clear enough in Men. 431 
iam sequar ted: hunc volo etiam conloqui, Pseud. 1158 mane: 
iam redeo ad te... hunc advocare etiam volo; the contrast with 
the future fixes the anticipatory sense of e#iam. In Bac. 1161, 
Most. 118 the English idiom admits only the additory idea; that 
this is for the Latin only a connotation appears from the contrast 
in the first passage with zam, in the second with a perfect. Here 


1Quom etiam, Capt. 255, is not analogous; see under VI; and even if we 
read cum with the MSS in Rud. 1124, efiam belongs there to the preceding 


clause. 
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the particle is used with verbs of desire; elsewhere with a future 
tense or a tense or phrase implying futurity. It is purely temporal 
in Poen. 188, Rud. 441 (cf. inf. XI); usually it has an additory 
connotation: Eun. 717 ludificabere, Ph. 547 instigemus, Pers. 669 
dedimus dabimusque etiam (the notion of time is held fast by the 
contrasting tenses, that of addition is brought out by the identity 
of action). The same close connection with dado (the adverb 
suggesting the undefined object) appears in Ph. 877 immo etiam 
dabo quo magis credas, Hec. 869 immo etiam qui hoc occultari 
facilius credas dabo; the verb is omitted in Capt. 290 quin etiam 
ut magis noscas, Men. 1018 em tibi etiam; similar is the connec- 
tion with dicam: Pseud. 522 vin etiam dicam quod vos magis 
miremini (cf. 324). The additory sense, which penetrates by 
implication into such phrases without expelling the temporal, is 
reinforced when a word denoting or implying addition stands 
beside e/iam: porro’ Curc. 453, Bac. 273. 274; ultro Bac. 567, 
Rud. 484; insuper Cas. 441, Trin. 1025, Eun. ror4, Ad. 246; 
unus Poen. 403. 491-2, Andr. 940, Haut. 895, Eun. 1084, Ph. 
831; alius Men. 922, Stich. 449-50, Pseud. 370 (cf. 524-5); alter 
Bac. 692. 954.971. A similar and stronger effect is produced by 
a verb denoting addition or accession: addo Poen. 385, Epid. 
473, Rud. 1007, Merc. 4357; accedo Merc. 24, Pers. 669, Andr. 
215; adscribo Pers. 69, Bac. 745; accudo Merc. 432; accerso 
Bac. 424; and in elliptical phrases, where the verbal notion is 
suggested by efiam, Stich. 427, Bac. 546, Andr. 300, Eun. 1081 
(cf. inf. X). Some of these clauses contain also a word of number; 
and in some (as Pers. 69 atque etiam hoc in ea lege adscribier) 
the additory force is further brought out bya position which seems 
to throw the stress of the adverb on the pronoun, while it still 
belongs logically to the verb. 


IV. Etiam is used with words of degree partly in a temporal, 
partly in a derived intensive sense. In Men. 158 etiam concede 
huc, Aul. 55 etiamne? (sc. abscedam) the adverb of time is 
transferred to a relation in space. For Asin. 40 etiamne? (sc. 
exscreem ?) the answer, usque a penitis faucibus, gives the notion 


1In Asin. 875 the rhythm separates efiam from forro (cf. inf. V 2,1). Some 
of the examples with u/tro and imsuper are cited under VIII; the tense decides 
whether e¢iam retains or not its temporal quality. 

2So MSS and Ritschl (with the easy addition of me); on Bothe's etiam nunc, 
adopted by Schoell, cf. inf. VII. 
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of extent or degree, which is continued by the following question, 
etiam amplius? The employment of the particle with compara- 
tives is by no means so frequent or so fixed as at a later period; 
both dramatists connect it with amp/ius, Plautus also with pilus, 
magts, prius, but the connection is given by rhythm and context, 
not by formally established usage. For etiam prius cf. inf. VII; 
the only example which belongs here is Bac. 221 atque eo fortasse 
iam opust.—immo etiam prius, which shows an unusual intensifi- 
cation of the comparative notion and consequent subordination of 
etiam. The temporal force of etiam is felt with amplius where 
the latter is an adverb and the tense is present or future: Asin. 41, 
Men. 791, Ad. 468; it is lost when the tense is perfect: Haut. 132, 
Eun. 143; or when ampiius is a substantive: [Trin. 249], Capt. 
777, Rud. 961. With the substantive J/vs: Amph. 610, Pseud. 
1329, Rud. 504, the adverb has a purely intensive value; so with 
magis, Capt. 150, but in Pseud. 324 the temporal notion is held 
fast by the future tense. With Jarum, Amph. 374, Truc. 898, 
Mil. 1142, the temporal sense is always felt, being retained even 
with the perfect in the third passage by the negative value of 
this adverb; with adaucta, Haut. 435, e¢iam is of course purely 
intensive. 


V a. The examples so far cited exhibit e#iam as either retaining, 
wholly or in part, its temporal character, or as losing it by close 
association with classes of words to which it was originally attached 
in virtue of that character. It resigns all connection with the idea 
of time and assumes a purely additory signification in the follow- 
ing cases: 

First, where it defines a contrast between two different actions 
in like time. Here it is still formally a verbal adjunct, but its 
relation to the verb is not an intimate one, manifested in the 
sympathy of the tense; the tenses are free, and the adverb bears 
upon the whole clause, not especially upon its verbal element, 
for which reason it frequently stands at the beginning of the 
clause. Secondly, where it contrasts two objects. Here the verb 
is the same for both clauses, and e/iam has become a nominal 
adjunct. 

1) Most. 978 quadraginta etiam dedit huic?, Mil. 1147-8 quin 
etiam ... omnia dat dono, Merc. 1002 quin loris caedite etiam, 
Aul. 304 etiamne obturat inferiorem gutturem, 452. 465, Asin. 
276 [482], Cas. 367-8 perperam iamdudum hercle fabulor.—pol tu 
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quidem, atque etiam facis, Capt. 561 at etiam . . . aibat, Asin. 875 
(where e/7am adds the reproach contained in this line to the pre- 
ceding, porro expresses the transition from conruptus to conrum- 
pit), Cist. 775, Rud. 1275 etiamne salutem eam, 1277, Men. 691, 
Trin. 942. 943, Pseud. 1075 atque etiam habeto mulierem dono 
tibi, Andr. 368 etiam puerum inde abiens conveni Chremi, Haut. 
999, Ad. 209. 

2) Most. 513 etiam tu fuge, Mil. 1206 etiam me?, Stich. 709, 
Aul, 561. 641 ostende huc manus.. . ostende etiam tertiam, Pers. 
783, Amph. 760, Asin. 184, Cas. 314. 612. 991, Cist. 522, Rud. 
1124. 1275 anne etiam patrem?, Pseud. 195*. 1223 atque etiam 
mihi aliae viginti minae, Truc. 248, Ph. 238 etiamne id lex coegit ?, 
940, Ad. 532 etiam noctu, 664 atque etiam inliberaliter. Under 
this head may be classed the cases where efiam qualifies a clause 
or verbal noun used as object: Poen. 281, Most. 272, Pseud. 1178 
etiamne facere solitus es?, Rud. 402. Sometimes the corresponding 
clause is only implied: Merc. 751, Poen. 251, Truc. 248, Hec. 507; 
or the clauses cover each other in sense, not in terms, so that for 
a repetition of the same verb we have two verbs expressing essen- 
tially the same notion: Merc. 437 etiam meus adnutat (cf. 435 
iubet), Men. 939 qui mihi etiam me iunctis quadrigis minitatu’s 
prosternere (cf. 935, which recalls 851 f.), Pseud. 628, Rud. 201. 
382, Mil. 811, Hec. 221. 

6. Under these two divisions belong the infrequent instances of 
sed (verum) etiam: preceded by non modo Most. 390. 994, Ad. 
387 ; by xon—quidem Most. 1112; without any preceding particle, 
Poen. 1386. 

c. Occasionally the two divisions are not sharply distinguished. 
There is a curious transference of emphasis in Bac. 417 (cf. Hec. 
543), Rud. 1270, where the adverb belongs logically to the clause 
but is so placed as to throw its whole stress on the noun or pro- 
noun. In Men. 944 it qualifies the repeated governing verb sczo; 
in Amph. g1. 902, Aul. 99, Merc. 728, Most. 422, Haut. 865 (cf. 
inf. VIIT). 980, Eun. 660 the adverb introduces the clause, but 
by position emphasizes especially a nominal element. This is, I 
think, also the case in the much-discussed passage Men. 1039 f.; 
the manuscript reading yields a perfectly good sense if we under- 
stand etiam hic as giving a definite contrast to the indefinite a/zz: 
‘Some deny my identity and shut me out of my house; on the 
other hand this fellow said,” etc. This use of the additory 
particle where English requires an adversative phrase finds 
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parallels in Andr. 849," Hec. 535, and a mor: perfect one, as 
showing also the contrast with a/ius, in Cic. Fin. III 19. 63 ut 
enim in membris alia sunt tamquam sibi nata... aliqua etiam 
ceterorum membrorum usus adiuvant (so MSS, Madvig, Orelli; 
Baiter needlessly adopts the conjecture of Marsus, alia etiam). 

ad. Ina number of passages, many of which are interrogative, 
the additory e/iam is weakened to the point of being for us 
untranslatable except by a vocal stress upon the modified word: 
a weakening which arises from the absence of any contrast, or 
even any very clear implication of a contrast, to the phrase 
modified. Not that the contrasting notion is always completely 
effaced : thus in Trin. 934 it is easily found, but not without going 
outside of the text. I cite the passages in full, placing side by 
side those which exhibit the same emphasized verb; the stress is 
of course variously laid on the clause or a single element : 

Aul. 307 at scin etiam quomodo?, Amph. 773 an etiam credis 
id ?, Capt. 556 etiam huic credis?, Eun. ror at etiam primo calli- 
dum ac disertum credidi hominem: Capt. 255 vix cavet quom 
etiam cavet: Haut. 235 etiam caves ?, Capt. 327 est etiam ubi pro- 
fecto damnum facere praestet quam lucrum : 455 at etiam dubitavi 
...diu: Amph. 814 haeret haec res si quidem etiam mulier 
factast ex viro: Bac. 216 sed B. etiam fortis tibi visast?, g10 etiam 
me mones?, Epid. 524 is etiam sese sapere memorat: Most. 377 
quid illi reditio huc etiam fuit?, 552 etiam fatetur de hospite?, 
Merc. 202 etiam rogas ? (cf. inf. IX ¢), Men. 1072 ego hunc cense- 
bam ted esse: huic etiam exhibui negotium: Pseud. 1172 an etiam 
ille umquam expugnavit ?, 1177 tune etiam cubitare solitu’s ?, Curc. 
IgI tune etiam ... odium me vocas?, Poen. 271 tune audes etiam 
servos spernere ?, Rud. 982 ausis etiam comparare ?, Trin. 934 an 
etiam Arabiast in Ponto? Cas. prol. 74 quam liberales etiam 
probably belongs under this head. 


VI. The intensive value of e¢fiam, where not coming from the 
temporal (cf. sup. IV), is an outgrowth of the additory, from which, 
strictly speaking, it does not differ; only the varying tone of the 


1 Where the stress rests of course on Aoc and the contrast is with the pre- 
ceding zd: “Of that there is now no question; but do you answer me as to 
this.” Aliud tu responde would express the contrast in a less concrete and 
definite fashion ; and this apparently adversative use of efiam is due to the fact 
that it can suggest alius. Cf. Pseud. 370, Bac. 274. So in Hec., l.c., etiam 
zllorum is the definite substitute required for a/iorum. 
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context decides for the rendering ‘even’ or ‘also.’ The following 
passages seem to belong here: e¢am intensive with a clause, 
Bac. 1092, Poen. 1234, Ad. 146; with a pronoun, Mil. 566. 572, 
Bac. 397, 791; with a substantive, Asin. 542, Bac. 214; with a 
prepositional phrase, Merc. 538, Ad. 243 (cf. Haut. 980); with an 
infinitive, Rud. 817, Most. 423; finally before sz, Cas. 93 [Epid. 
518], Hec. 648, Ad. 851. 


VII. The temporal e¢iam often reinforces or is reinforced by 
other words of time: 

nunc: 1) etiam nunc’ Most. 299. 827, Mil. 181. 301. 518, 
Stich. 571. 702, Merc. 829, Truc. 207. 785, Amph. 329. 1081, Cist. 
308, Trin. 594, Rud. 449. 1123, Men. 398. 462. 806, Pseud. 783, 
Andr. 282. 644, Haut. 187, Ph. 656. 931, Ad. 445. The two 
particles are slightly separated without losing touch in Amph. 408 
etiam misero nunc, Cas. 691 etiamne habet nunc? Asa rule, the 
combination is used only in positive clauses; but it occurs with a 
negative in Epid. 42 patrem videre se nevolt etiamnunc, [Poen. 
99]. It is used with asense of repetition: Amph. 1082 vide etiam 
nunc (cf. sup. II), Ph. 544, and with ellipsis, Mil. 1373 etiam nunc 
vale. It occurs with verbs of motion: Aul. 55 abscede etiam nunc, 
Men. 159 etiam nunc concede; and with a verb of adding if we 
accept Bothe’s conjecture for Merc. 435. The exact correspond- 
ence of the compound to the simple adverb is strongly brought 
out in Aul. 614 vide Fides etiam atque etiam nunc, Mil. 1339 
etiam nunc saluto te... priusquam eo. A solitary instance of 
etiam—nunc with entire divorce of the two adverbs occurs in Ad. 
243 etiam de sorte nunc venio in dubium miser (cf. sup. VI). 

2) nunc etiam: for this much rarer form a greater freedom 
exists. The two words are fused in Truc. 520 quo nunc etiam 
misera sum, Amph. fr. XV abitendi nunc tibi etiam occasio est, 
Cas. 365 et nunc etiam censeo; they are independent of each 
other in Poen. 189 nunc etiam rudest, Pseud. 610 nunc quidem 
etiam servio, where e¢iam has full temporal force (“at present I 
am still a slave’); also in Bac. 971 Most. 118-9 nunc etiam volo 
dicere, Ph. 831 nunc una mihi res etiam restat, where e¢zam has 
an additory connotation; finally in Amph. 587 nunc venis etiam 
ultro inrisum, where it is purely additory. In Truc. 539 B has 


1 Equivalent in force only to the simple efiam, the second particle seeming 
to be quite absorbed in the first. It is rarely possible, and never necessary, to 
translate by an emphatic ‘even now, noch jetzt.’ 
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etiamnum mali pendit, for which Schoell conjectures e¢ tam 
malli: the simple inversion, zunc etiam, would yield a good sense 
(etiam = ‘even’) and would save mali pendit as a pendant to dont 
consulas Truc. 429, aegui bonique facio Haut. 788. 

prius: On Bac. 221 cf. sup. IV. Elsewhere the two words, 
while having much liberty of position, are essentially fused into 
one temporal expression; but the context sometimes gives to 
etiam an additory connotation, while prizs serves to bring out the 
anticipatory side. In the following passages e/iam might stand 
alone: Amph. 202, Cist. 586, Merc. 389. 569, Mil. 1401, Pseud. 
331; in the following, where a guam clause follows or precedes, 
prius might stand alone, save in so far as eféam conveys an 
additory notion: Asin. 232. 939, Curc. 210, Merc. 169, Pseud. 
524-5, Bac. 920-1 (this last the only instance where the phrase 
is negatived) ; cf. also Mil. 1339. 

tum: Pers. 356, Rud. 846, Hec. 145. 

etiam atque etiam: Trin. 674, Eun. 56, cf. Aul. 614. 

diu: Cas. 606, Haut. 402. 

denuo: Amph. 394, Bac. 923. Here the idea of repetition 
possible to efiam is made more distinct by the accompanying 
adverb. 

parumper Mil. 596; paulisper Aul. 805; modo Trin. 910 
(with imperfect; the only other example of this tense is with 
neque etiam Eun. 113). 

dum: I cite the passages which show the use of efiam and 
dum, together or apart, with a negative word : 

1) etiam: Amph. 248. 733, Asin. 385. 445. 491, Bac. 920, Epid. 
336, Merc. 386, Mil. 1400, Pers. 128. 231. 552. 630, Pseud. 280, 
567, Rud. 959, Stich. 356, Truc. 526, Andr. 116. 503, Haut. 433. 
1057, Eun. 113. 360. 710. 1030. 1092, Ph. 474. The negatives 
are: non, neque, haud, numquam, nemo, nihil; they precede the 
temporal particle except in Pseud. 280 etiam non dedit, Eun. 710 
etiam non credes ? 

2) etiam dum (dum etiam): Mil. 992, Pers. 174, Pseud. 957, 
Truc. 321, Andr. 201. 807, Haut. 229, Eun. 570, Hec. 192. 745. 
The negative is zon or megue, except Truc. 321 haud, Pseud. 957 
nihil. 

3) dum: Curc. 57, Mil. 641. 787, Pers. 137, Pseud. 622. 730, 
Rud. 1201, Truc. 205, Andr. 340. 659, Ph. 147. 445. 492, Ad. 467. 
The negative is mon or megue; in Pers. 137 Schoell adopts - 
Ritschl’s metrical correction, hau dum for nondum. 
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In two instances the MSS of Plautus exhibit e#iamdum without 
a negative. In Rud. 1380-2 they give: 


cedo quicum habeam iudicem 
ni dolo malo instipulatus sis nive etiamdum siem 
quinque et viginti natus annos: 


annos natus and sive appear in Priscian’s quotation. Sive is 
adopted by Sonnenschein and approved by O. Seyffert (Berl. 
Phil. W. XVI, p. 1291) on the ground that, as Sonnenschein puts 
it, ‘in sponsiones what the challenger denies is introduced by sz, 
what he affirms by zz.” He adds, as a further argument for 
adopting szve, that the second clause “contains the word etiamdum, 
‘as yet,’ which is used only where a negative is expressed or 
implied.” I know of no instance of such an implication of the 
negative, and it seems impossible because e/7am (to which e/Zam- 
dum is exactly equivalent) has a totally different meaning in 
positive clauses from that which belongs to it with a negative.’ 
The sfonsio, says S., is “always expressed from the point of view 
of the person challenged”; this is true here in the first clause, 
where 272 instipulatus sis represents the denial of Griphus, non 
stipulatus sum. The reading szve in the second clause would 
require an affirmation on the part of Griphus; but this could only 
be expressed by zam natus es, since etiam (dum) natus es would 
be contrary to the syntax of the temporal e/zam and, even if that 
were not the case, could only mean ‘you are still of that age,’ 
which would be nonsense. It is evident therefore that Labrax 
formulates this part of the challenge from his own point of view, 
and that we must on the one hand retain zive, and on the other 
follow Acidalius, Bentley and Reiz in inserting a negative, which, 
however, should stand, according to the normal form, before 
etiam.’ 


1 English ‘yet’ is misleading ; alike by sense and construction (with perfect 
tense) the positive of mon etiam (dum) is not etiam but iam. This appears 
clearly in the question which is akin to the negative; cf. Andr. 806-7 iam suos 
parentis repperit? an nondum etiam? ‘has she yet found her parents? not 
yet, say you?’ In the first clause etiam would be impossible. 

2The corrupt lines 1381-4 may, I think, be thus emended: ni dolo malo 
instipulatus sis nive haud dum etiam siem | quinque et viginti annos natus,— 
habe cum hoc.—at aliost opus. | nam ego ab isto auferre haut ausim si istunc 
condemnavero. The last line is spoken by Labrax to the audience: “ When 
Ihave got sentence against that fellow (Griphus), I shall not dare to claim 
my money from that one (Daemones).” Az might easily be dropped by haplog- 
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Pseud. 1028 reads: metuo autem ne erus redeat etiamdum a 
foro. Here no negative can be inserted ; etiamdum has the value 
of the affirmative e¢#am, an irregularity to which we have a pendant 
in Epid. 42, where e¢iamnunc is used with a negative, and a 
parallel in Cic. Att. 13. 31. 1 quoniam etiamdum abes. As nunc 
and dum are mere satellites, adding nothing to the sense, there is 
no ground for questioning these irregularities, which show that 
the restriction of e¢iamdum to the negative, of etéamnunc to the 
affirmative, function of ef/am, though usual, was not absolute. 
The meaning here is that of et7am = etiam prius. 


VIII. The additory etiam also lends itself to conjunction with 
particles kindred in meaning: ultro: Amph. 587, Asin. 440 [Aul. 
530], Truc. 112, Eun. 860, Ph. 360. 769; insuper: Eun. 645 (cf. 
sup. III, note); adeo: Most. 629. Much the most important 
of these combinations is that with guogue. The refusal (as of 
Brix on Men. 1160) to recognize this as a pleonasm rests on the 
assumption that e/zam is properly an intensive particle; so Brix 
says “quoque ist vergleichend, etiam steigernd”’; and Lorenz on 
Most. 1110, while speaking of etiam guogue as a pleonasm, incon- 
sistently agrees with Brix in translating it by “‘sogar auch.” But 
this rendering is permissible in few cases, necessary in none; and 
in fact e¢iam and guogue, so far as they coincide in range, corres- 
pond exactly in meaning, both having the additory sense ‘also,’ 
from which the intensive ‘even’ is derived for both, though less 
frequently for guogue.' The real difference between the two words 
lies in the fact that e¢iam, by reason of its temporal origin, belongs 
primarily to the verb, while guogue is a nominal adjunct.’ This 


raphy before a/—; and the reduction of haut ausim to (h)aut sim would be 
merely another form of the same error. With haud dum etiam cf. Pers. 174 
nondum etiam, Etiam was probably omitted by the copyist of the archetype 
and inserted in such a manner as to make it seem intended as a substitute for 
haud. 


1Prof. Gildersleeve, Lat. Gr. 479, Remark, calls attention to the fact that 
“the difference between etiam and quoque is not to be insisted on too rigidly,” 
and cites, for guogue = ‘even,’ Juv. 4.116. Plautine examples are Asin. 207, 
Poen. 166. 888, Pseud. 295. 

2So regularly in Terence, the only exception being Haut. 866, where, how- 
ever, desponsam is a nominal element of the verb. Out of some fifty examples 
of guogue which I have noticed in Plautus, five exhibit it as a verbal adjunct: 
Pers. 234, Cist. 35, Pseud. 367, Capt. 284, Bac. 892 (in Most. 538 text and sense 


are uncertain). 
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distinction is actually retained in Haut. 865-6 postremo etiam si 
voles desponsam quoque esse dicito, where efiam by its position 
serves to introduce the clause (cf. Most. 422 quin etiam illi hoc 
dicito). This is the only Terentian example of etiam—guogue ; 
in Plautus the fusion is complete and the phrase qualifies always 
a noun or pronoun: Amph. 461. 702, Asin. 502. 567, Curc. 128, 
Most. 1110, Pseud. 121. 353. Quogue etiam, following the noun 
or pronoun, is found in Pers, 145. 744, Stich. 258, Poen. 40, Merc. 
299. 328, Truc. 94. 731. 875, Amph. 30. 81. 717. 753, Epid. 234. 
589, Men. 1160, Pseud. 932, Hec. 543. 762. In Amph. 281 the 
words guogue—etiam after a pronoun are separated by edepoil, in 
Trin. 1048 by the verb; and in Hec. 734 ego pol quoque etiam 
timida sum, the adverbs precede the noun (as guogue alone does, 
Asin. 184). 


IX. It has been said that e¢éam in questions loses wholly or to 
a great extent its proper signification. Thus Ussing on Asin. 677 
(670) etiam me delusisti, says: ‘etiam saepe ponitur in principio 
interrogationis, ubi quaeritur aut quod per se vix credibile videtur 
. ». aut quod propter alterius cunctationem fore non videtur... 
Hoc adhortandi quandam vim habet nec multum abest a quin.” 
This view appears in the notes of Sonnenschein and Lorenz on 
Most. 383, Palmer on Amph. 369 and Brix on Trin. 514; objec- 
tion is raised to it by Langen, Beitr., p. 160, who says that etiam 
in a question retains its proper meaning; but he admits as an 
exception ‘‘einen bestimmten Fall, in welchem das abgeschwachte 
etiam lediglich dazu dient, der Frage eine besondere Niiance zu 
geben, wenn sie namlich statt einer Aufforderung dient.” This 
weakening of the adverb Langen finds in questions where “etiam 
dem Verbum immer vorangeht und, wenn die Fragepartikel ne 
hinzutritt, diese sich an etiam, nicht an das Verbum anschliesst.” 
Morris, Am. Jour. Phil. XI, p. 180, says that “of words of restric- 
tion and definition . . . only num clearly assumed the function of 
an interrogative particle, though etiam came very near doing so.” 
Seyffert, in a review of Morris’s article, Burs. Jahresb. 80 (1894), 
p. 346, denies that in Bac. 216, Most. 553, Pers. 651 e¢iam stands 
“ without any proper meaning,” and adds, “ob etiam iiberhaupt 
in Fragen wie etiam rogas, minitaris seine Bedeutung soweit ver- 
liert, dass es nur dazu dient der Frage den Ton des Dringlichen, 
Ungeduldigen zu geben, wie M. meint, scheint mir gleichfalls 
zweifelhaft; ich wenigstens fiihle an allen diesen Stellen die 


i 
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Bedeutung von etiam noch klar heraus. Freilich liesse sich dies 
nur im Zusammenhang einer eingehenden Untersuchung iiber 
den Gebrauch von etiam bei Plautus darlegen.” 

Langen’s theory seems untenable ; e/iam and etiamne preceding 
the verb are found in other passages than the score which he 
cites, and we cannot rely on a formal distinction which is not 
universally valid. In general, Seyffert is, I think, right in feeling 
that the significance of e/iam cannot be obscured; yet a few 
passages support the view of Ussing and Morris by exhibiting an 
etiam which has no distinct characteristic other than that it intro- 
duces an emphatic question. But instead of extending this 
apparently meaningless use to passages where a meaning may 
easily be found, we must rather seek to restrict it to cases where 
it is inevitable, and to find its origin, if possible, in some significant 
employment of the adverb. I have already cited many interroga- 
tive clauses in which the value of the particle seemed sufficiently 
obvious, and have reserved for this place certain questions which 
can be easily classified under a few heads. 

a) etiam temporal with verbs of speaking: muttis? Pers. 827, 
Amph. 381 (‘‘nondum taces?” Ussing), muttire audes? Men. 
710-1, loquere? Merc. 982, Pers. 848, clamas? Amph. 376; and 
with omission of verb, etiamne ‘opinor’? Pers. 651 (“‘nondum 
certumst?” Seyffert, l.c.). In Epid. 711 etiam inclamitor quasi 
servos, the suggested contrast may be given in the form of an 
assertion: iam non inclamitandus sum. In the following (where 
the verb of speaking is specialized as a verb of abuse) the idea of 
repetition enters in, reference being had to previous utterances of 
the same kind: etiam male loquere? Pers. 289, at etiam male 
loqui mi audes? Capt. 563-4 (this being the second insulting 
remark of Tyndarus, cf. 551 f.), at etiam maledicis ? Trin. 991 (cf. 
926 ne male loquere apsenti amico), etiam minitare? Truc. 621 
(cf. 612 f.). 

5) etiam temporal in the elliptical construction noticed under 
II fin: cf. Weise, Lex. Plaut., p. 463, with whose choice of examples, 
however, I cannot wholly agree: respicis? Pers. 275, Most. 886, 
dicis? Pers. 277, tenes? 413, vigilas? Most. 383, aperis? 937. 
938, adstas? Cas. 728, imus? 977, abis? Poen. 431, despondes? 
Aul. 255, acceptura es? Rud. 467. 46y, redditis ? Bac. 1167, taces? 
Trin. 514. In all these cases the demand (or command) has 
already been uttered, and efiéam reintroduces it with emphasis: 
“once more (I say), will you—?” In Pers. 542 etiam tu illam 
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destinas?, Curc. 188 etiam dispertimini? it is rather a suggestion 
than a demand that has preceded ; in Bac. 670 etiam quid respon- 
detis mihi? there is a sudden shift in the kind of question used ; 
and in Men. 697 mane: etiam astas? etiam audes mea revorti 
gratia? the particle follows so quickly on the command that we 
have hardly time to feel its force. In the following there is no 
backward reference and the meaning is quite effaced: amoves? 
Asin. 714, taces? Pers. 152, Curc. 41, Ad. 550, abis? Ph. 542. It 
is only to these last instances that Ussing’s formula “‘etiam inter- 
rogantis” can properly be applied ; and these can easily be under- 
stood as representing the degeneracy of an idiom which in its 
original value seems not to have survived Plautus. For the two 
Terentian examples show no trace of repetition; and we may 
conclude that, while e¢iam was, as Morris says, on its way to 
become a mere particle of interrogation, it was diverted from 
this tendency by the disappearance of the usage from which the 
tendency was derived. 

c) etiam additory or intensive in questions (occasionally also in 
affirmative clauses) which imply that the utterance, or act, is an 
aggravation of some wrong done, an adding of insult to injury. 
Thus, in affirmative clauses: Amph. 586-7 qui quoniam erus quod 
imperavit neglexisti persequi | nunc venis etiam ultro inrisum 
dominum; Poen. 1280 f. si ego minam non ultus fuero probe 
quam lenoni dedi ...| is etiam mead prandium ad se abduxit 
ignavissumus, | ipse abiit foras; Rud. 325 f. data verbo ero sunt: 
leno abit scelestus exulatum. | in navem ascendit, mulieres avexit 
... | is huc erum etiam ad prandium vocavit, sceleris semen. In 
interrogative clauses, expressing anger at denial, mockery, evasion 
or threats: negas? Merc. 763, inrides? Most. 1132, derides? 
Men. 499, rides? Eun. 1017, ut etiam inrideat? Ph. 669, delusisti? 
Asin. 677, exordire argutias? Bac. 127, minitare Bac. 785-6 
(differentiated by the context from Truc. 621); so of a question 
which is regarded as evasion or denial: rogas? Amph. 571. 1025, 
Andr. 762, rogitas? Amph. 1029, Aul. 424. 437. 633, Cas. 997. 
But for Merc. 202 etiam rogas? cf. sup. V; here no contrast is 
implied, and efiam therefore merely gives emphasis to the verb. 


X. The vis affirmativa of etiam is to be found in its use as a 
particle of response = ‘yes’; but this use is very rare, and as 
a rule efiam in the response has some meaning of its own. In 
Poen. 406, atque audin?—etiam, the temporal sense is evident. 
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Amph. 544 numquid vis?—etiam: ut actutum advenis: Bac. 757 
numquid aliud?—hoc atque etiam: Hec. 811 nil aliud dicam? 
etiam ; show the half-temporal, half-additory value noted under 
III; indeed, from the elliptical phrases there cited these differ 
only by standing after a question. The same notion is underlying 
in Most. 1000 numquid processit... novi?—etiam: but the use 
of the perfect tense puts the verb out of sympathy with the 
particle, and thus reduces the latter to a mere affirmative. 


XI. This is the case also in Bac. 214-5 sed nilne huc attulistis 
inde auri domum ?—immo etiam. The fusion of efiam with immo 
to a phrase of affirmation is therefore here only apparent; and 
elsewhere, in Plautus as in Terence, the two words have no 
relation to each other. The following instances of their occur- 
rence in close proximity have already been cited: under I, Poen. 
315; III, Cure. 453, Ph. 877, Hec. 869; IV, Rud. 961, Pseud. 
324, Bac. 221; VI, Epid. 518; VII, Mil. 1401, Rud. 1123. In 
Poen. 188 immo etiam ubi expolivero magis hoc tum demum 
dices, Rud. 441 immo etiam tibi, mea voluptas, quae voles faciam 
omnia (both referred to under III) the sympathetic tense decides, 
as so often, the value of the adverb; the singularity of both 
passages lies in the fact that they alone exhibit the purely tem- 
poral notion with a future, all other examples having additory 
connotation, unless e/iam is reinforced by another adverb of time, 
as in Haut. 402 diu etiam duras dabit, or by a sympathetic signifi- 
cation of the verb, as in Trin. 1136 maneam (these two elements 
combine in Aul. 805, Cas. 606). Poen. 188 is also noticeable 
because the more exact definition of time, 2b:—demum, following 
on efiam detaches the latter to some extent from the main verb 
and makes it almost equivalent to mane. 

Andr. 655 reads: immo etiam, quo tu minus scis aerumnas 
meas, hae nuptiae non adparabantur mihi. Dziatzko’s change of 
guo to guom shows that he understands zmmo etiam in the sense 
of Spengel’s explanation, “ironisch bestatigend.” But it is only 
immo that confirms, and the relative pronoun is necessary to 
etiam, as may be seen by a comparison with Ph. 877 immo etiam 
dabo quo magis credas, Hec. 869 immo etiam qui hoc occultari 
facilius credas dabo; the ellipsis is like that in Capt. 290 immo 
etiam ut magis noscas, where also e/iam is independent of the 
principal verb, u¢itur, as here it is independent of adparabantur. 
These three passages differ from the one under discussion only 
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by the circumstance that in them the subordinate clause gives the 
purpose for which the statement is made, while here it merely 
defines the character of the statement. Pamphilus has several 
times declared to his friend that he does not understand the cir- 
cumstances: 647 falsu’s, 649 nescis, 652 haud istuc dicas si cog- 
noris; Charinus insists: scio e. q. s. 653-4; “I understand very 
well; you have had a quarrel with your father, he is angry with 
you and could not get you to marry to-day.” ‘ Nay,” answers 
Pamphilus, “I will tell you another thing by (ignorance of) which 
you fail to understand my troubles; no one was asking me to 
marry.” 

Andr. 673 Davus says: nisi id putas, quia primo processit 
parum, | non posse iam ad salutem convorti hoc malum. His 
master replies: immo etiam: nam satis credo, si advigilaveris, | ex 
unis geminas mihi conficies nuptias. He means: immo etiam 
posse puto; the temporal sense is clearly given by the preceding 
non tam, which is the negative of the temporal efiam, as non etiam 
is the negative of zam; and cf. Stich. 617 posse edepol tibi opinor 
etiam uni locum condi bonum. In Andr. 708-9 Dziatzko and 
Spengel put a stop after e#iam; but e¢iam volo, or dicito, implies 
an object: ‘‘I wish (say) something else’’: so in Most. 1000, Bac. 
215 an etiam aliguid was implied by the preceding guzd and zi. 
The punctuation of Umpfenbach is therefore to be preferred: 
verum vis dicam?—immo etiam | narrationis mi incipit initium. 
The force is temporal: “nay, he is still (etiam prius quam abit) 
beginning a speech to me.’”? 


XII. In Mil. 1014 zmmo etiam might be treated as temporal if 
we restore the metre and furnish the temporal contrast by reading 
sed tam non celas; but Studemund’s reading of A makes such 
conjecture needless. For Trin. 708 [Pseud. 566] I can find no 
explanation; in Rud. 783 e¢7am may have the value considered 
under X ¢; in Curc. 612 it cannot easily be defended. Cist. 518 
seems hopelessly corrupt; but in any attempt to restore it the 
reading of A deserves more consideration than it seems to have 
received: anne etiam quid consultura es? “are you going to form 


1 Narratio in the technical sense; the jest is Menander’s, not Terence’s; for 
stock oratorical forms were not familiar to the latter’s audiences, and it is the 
Attic orators who constantly preface their deynove with an assurance of. truth- 
fulness: dmavta émidecifw... Aéywv says the Lysianic Euphiletus; 
similar examples abound. 
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any other, any new decision?” Poen. 570 may perhaps be 
referred to VI d; but this interpolation shows an un-Plautine 
lack of emphasis in the particle. If we accept Lachmann’s 
emendation for Asin. 499, it is to be referred to VI c, the closest 
parallel being Amph. 91; but the passage may be regarded as 
still doubtful. But Bac. 321 etiam dimidium censes? sc. eum 
attulisse, though unique, need cause no difficulty when we 
remember that the additory or intensive etiam has ne—quidem 
for its negative. ‘Has he brought even the half, do you think?” 
asks Nicobulus ; in a less hopeful mood he would have exclaimed: 


ne dimidium quidem attulit 
VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY. Wma. HAMILTON KIRK. 


1At the time of writing this article I had not seen Birt’s discussion of the 
etymology of etiam, Rh. M. 51 (1896), p. 70 f. It was gratifying to find Birt 
arguing with force and, as it seems to me, with cogency for the rejection of the 
ordinary derivation and the acceptance of that from eé (= ét:)-+-iam. This 
naturally leads him to conclude that the original sense was temporal, and he 
notices this fact briefly, p. 107-8, quoting some passages in illustration, chiefly 
from Plautus. 
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IV.—THE ORIGIN OF LATIN HAUD AND GREEK or; 
AND THE EXTENSIONS OF THE ORIGINALLY 
UNEXTENDED FORM.’ 


A.—THE ORIGIN OF LaT. haud GK. od ‘NOT.’ 


§1. Lntroduction. 

Lat. haud and Gk. od ‘not’ have long been the subject of 
discussion, but it will hardly be contended that the question of 
their origin has yet received a satisfactory answer. Under these 
circumstances I would venture to offer a new explanation in the 
following pages. 


§2. The three forms hau, haud, haut. The evidence of (a) In- 
scriptions, (6) MSS and Libri, (c) The Ancient Grammarians. 
The form *au established as the earlier Latin form. 


One of the chief difficulties lies in the Latin form. Hence we 
shall do well to examine this word first, to see what its earlier 


form was in Latin. 


The three forms hau, haud, haut. 

We have apparently three forms to deal with—namely, hax, 
haud, haut. Ritschl, Prol. ad Plaut. Trin., pp. xcix-cii (1848), 
writes: “Corruptelis autem etiam az? scriptura non raro prodi- 
tur, velut cum pro eo au positum est, e. g. Trinummus, vv. 362, 
721. Sed novum est quod duabus haut et haud formis tertia hau 
accessit, suscepta a me ex Ambrosiano vv. 233 (hau liguet), 462 
(hau bonumst), in eodemque codice aliis in fabulis tam saepe 
exstans, ut de calami lapsu cogitari nequeat.” 


(a) lnscriptional Evidence. 
The usual form of the word on inscriptions is haud, e. g. C. 1. L. 
I 1306 guoniam haud licitum, but we find faz in one inscription, 


1 The present is the paper to which an advance-reference has already been 
made in the Essay on the ‘Establishment and Extension of the Law of 
Thurneysen and Havet,’ Part II (Amer. Journ. of Philology, vol. XVII, part 2, 
July, 1896), §6, p. 180, n. 3, and §8, p. 189, n. I, and p. 193. 
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C. I. L. I 1007 (= Orelli 4848 = Gruterus, p. 769) etc est sepul- 
crum hau pulcrum pulcrai feminae.’ hau does not occur again 
in C. I. L. I, nor does it occur at all in the indices to C. I. L. II-V 
(inel.), VII-X (incl.), XII, XIV. The form Aaut is found in C. I. L. 
II 562 ‘haut /icttum’ (an inscription ‘aevi Antoniani’ probably), 
and XII +1499 ‘haut dispar’ (‘ex titulis Christianorum’), but is 
not found in the indices to.C. I. L. I,? II-V (incl.), VII-—X (incl.), 
XIV. 


(6) Evidence of MSS and Libri. 

Otto Ribbeck, Scaenicae Romanorum Poesis Fragmenta, vol. I 
(Tragicorum Fragm.), 1871, gives the following readings :— 

hauquaguam, Att. 618. 

haud in Ennius 330°; Pacuvius 325, 426°; inc. inc. fab. 30.° 

haut in Livius 35; Enn. 340; Attius 108, 115, 193, 330, 360, 
466; Fabul. Praetext. 31. 

Otto Ribbeck, op. cit., vol. II (Comicorum Fragm.), 1873 :— 

hau, Liv. 3 (haut codices); Naev. 16 (Aau om. libri); Titin. 181 
(The MS has room for three letters only); Afran. 58 (az libri) ; 
Pub. Syri Sententiae 461 (= 694) (reading very doubtful). 

haud, Fabul. Palliat. inc. inc. 47‘; Afranius 12‘; Sententiae 
Turicenses 693 (= 850). 

haut, Naevius 60, 112; Caecilius 181; Turpilius 9, 10; Fab. 
Pall. inc. inc. 74; Titinius 127, 166; Afran. 7, 51. 

L. Miiller, Q. Enni Carminum Reliquiae (1885), reads as 
follows :— 

haud, Annales 278, 389, 578; Fabulae 127, 424 (= Ribbeck, 
vol. I, Enn. 340 Aaut, v. supra). 

haudguaqguam, Ann. 293. 

haut, Ann. 499. 

In connexion with Ribbeck’s ‘velut cum pro eo (s. c. haut) aut 


1C, I. L. I 1007 (=also F. D. Allen, Remnants of Early Latin, No. 138, 
where it is included among ‘ Epitaphs dating from about the Gracchan period 
on’) and I 1306 are among the “Inscriptiones a bello Hannibalico ad C., 
Caesaris mortem” (see Mommsen in C. I. L. I, pp. 5, 43), and they are, I 
believe, the only instances of the negative in question to be found in C. I. L. I. 

2 haut does not occur in C. I, L. 1 1306, as might perhaps be at first sight 
inferred from Stolz, Lat. Gr.’, §69, p. 316. This particular inscription (quoted 
above in the text) shews ‘haud Hicitum, with which contrast haut icitum in 
C. I. L. II 562 (also quoted in the text above). 

3 Wrongly placed under Aaut in Ribbeck’s index to vol. I. 

*Wrongly placed under 4au¢ in Ribbeck’s index to vol. II. 
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positum est’ we may note that in the following of the above- 
mentioned passages the reading aw/ is supported either by Libri 
or by at least one MS: 

Ribbeck, op. cit., vol. I, Enn. 340; Pac. 426; Att. 108, 115, 
193; 330. 

Ribbeck, op. cit., vol. II, Naev. 60, 112; Turpil. 9, 10; Pall. 
inc. inc. 74; Titin. 166; Afran. 7, 12, 51, 58. 

Miiller, op. cit., Enn. Ann. 499; and Fab. 424 (= Ribbeck, op. 
cit., I, Enn. 340). 

Ritschl, in his edition of Plautus, Trin. 1848, reads as follows 
(1 add critical notes in brackets) : 

hau in lines 233 (hau A, ut videtur. aud reliqui), 462 (hau A, 
haud reliqui).' 

haut in lines 60 (haut A, haud reliqui, et sic constanter nisi ubi 
contrarium testabimur) ; 62 (Aautf A. R., haud reliqui); 90 (aut 
H.); 115 (haut B, haud reliqui); 362 (aut A, haud reliqui); 445 
(haud BCDE, hau Camerarius, au Palmerius Spicil., p. 859) ; 584 
(haud dare Pius, haddare B, addere CDEZ); 625 (haut B, 
haud reliqui) ; 721 (haud Dousa iv. 24, Scaliger. aut libri); 835; 


1157: 


(c) The opinions of the Ancient Grammarians. 

Marius Victorinus (flor. about 360 A. D.), according to the 
reading of Ritschl, Proleg. ad Plaut. Trinum., page c, writes: 

“Hau adverbium est negandi et significat idem quod apud 
Graecos ov: sed ab antiquis cum adspiratione, ut alia quoque 
verba, dictum est et adiecta d littera, quam plerisque verbis 
adiiciebant. d@ tamen litteram conservat, si sequens verbum 
incipiat a vocali ut haud aliter muros et haud equidem. at cum 
verbum a consonanti incipit, d perdit ut hau dubiam et hau multa 
et hau placitura refer.” 

An alternative reading given by Ritschl (I. c.) runs as follows: 


1To these statistics we may add that Georges, Lex. der Lat. Wortf., gives 
hau in Plaut. Bacch. 506; Men. 927; Most. 434, 720, 919; Pers. 11, 23, 500; 
Poen., Prol. 94; Pseud. 215. Nipperdey, Ritter read Aauw in Tacitus, Ann. 
(e. g.) II 36 and VI 43 (49).—P.S. Reference may profitably be made also to 
Friedr. Neue, Formenl. d. Lat. Spr. II® 664 sqq. 

2 The reading “at cum verbum a consonanti incipit, d perdit ut haut dudum 
et haut multum et haut placitura refert, et inducit ¢” cannot possibly stand. 
Keil’s reading is, in the main, identical with that of Ritschl, and runs thus: 
“at cum sequens verbum a consonanti incipit, d perdit, ut hau dudum et hau 
multum et ‘hau placitura refer’ [et inducit ¢].” 
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“Haud adverbium est negandi et significat idem quod apud 
Graecos oi, et fuit az: sed ab antiquis etc.”’? 

Flavius Caper (flor. before the end of the 4th century A. D.), 
according to the reading of Keil, Gramm. Lat., vo!. VII, p. 96, 
l. 4, writes :— 

“*hau dolo’ per d recte scribitur, etenim d inter duas vocales 
esse debet. quod si consonans sequitur, d addi non debet, ut 
‘hauscio.’”* 

Charisius (flor. some time between the middle of the 4th and 
end of the 5th centuries A. D.), Institut. Gramm., bk. I, §xv ad 
fin., after a brief discussion of the particle sed, continues :— 

“‘HTaud similiter d littera terminatur: enim Graeca d 
littera termina[ri apud antiquos] coepit quibus mos erat d littferam 
omnibus] paene vocibus vocali littera finitis adiungere, ut guo ted 
hoc noctis [dicam pro|ficisct foras. Sed et per # scribi sonus 
vocis admittit.” 

Charisius thus gives authority also for the form hawt. 


Results of the foregoing investigation. 
(i) The three forms hau, haud, haut are established by the 


united evidence of Inscriptions, MSS and Grammarians. 

(ii) The earlier form of the Latin word under discussion seems 
beyond all reasonable doubt to have been *az. 

Thus we have before us Lat. *az ‘not’ : Gk. od ‘not’; and the 
problem is to find the connexion between them. 

The explanation of the & and d: tof hau haud: haut, which 
have been shewn above to be non-original extensions of the 
earlier Latin form *au, and the examination of the extensions of 
Gk. od, viz. ob-« od-x od-xi od-yi, will be deferred to the latter part 


of the present essay (§8, pp. 61 sqq.), where the various Latin 


1 This, with the omission of Ritschl’s ‘et fuit az,’ is the reading given in 
Keil’s Grammatici Latini, vol. VI, p. 15, ll. 21, 22. 

2Keil gives the following critical note: “aud olo per d recte scribitur M 
(= Codex Montepessulanus 306); Aaud dolo sic recte scribitur C (= Codex 
Bernensis 338); Aaud dolo sic aliogui recte scribitur B (= Codex Bernensis 330) ; 
rectius erat hau dolo per unum d recte scribitur, nisi potius haud aliter scriptum 
erat, quod ex Vergilii versu Aen. VIIII 65 Marius Victorinus p. 15, 24 
adscripsit.” Lindsay, The Latin Language, ch. II, §136, p. 122, suggests a 
new reading: haud uolo. 

3 Ritschl (1. c., p. ci) prefers to read “ Aaw enim, graeca vox ov, d littera etc.” 
Keil, Gramm. Lat., vol. I, p. 112, 1. 8, and Lindsay, The Latin Language, ch. 
X, §18, read “ov enim Graeca vox d@ littera,” etc. 
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and Greek extensions of the forms *az : oi, together with some 
kindred forms in the same or in some other Idg. languages, will 
be dealt with in detail. 


§3. Older explanations of haud : oi examined. 


Before I venture to put forward my own views on the vocalism 
of Gk. od and Lat. (4)au(d), it may be well to examine one or 
two of the older etymologies or explanations offered. 

Corssen, Ausspr. Vocalism. und Beton. d. Lat. Spr.’, vol. I 
(1868), p. 205, regards the az of (h)au(d)' as the ‘Pronominal 
Particle’ au, which in au-fero au-fugio has the meaning ‘away, 
apart,’ and occurs also, according to Corssen, |. c., in Lat. au-/em, 
Osc. av-t2, Umbr. o-te, Lat. au-t (see id. ib., p. 157). This au, he 
says further, corresponds to Skr. éva, which properly means 
‘down, downwards,’ but which, he adds (on the authority of 
Benfey, Chrestom. Gloss., p. 32 f.), in composition often contains 
the pure negative meaning ‘-less, un-, not.’ On the ground, too, 
that Pott (Etymol. Forsch., part II, 1836, pp. 64, 134) identified 
Gk. ot-x with Skr. avd-k, Corssen (1. c.) identifies Greek ov with 
the same Skr. éva,’ which, according to him, has the form az in 
Lat. h-au-d. 

Thus Corssen identifies the vocalism of Lat. (4)au(d), au( fero), 
au( fugio), au(tem), au(t), Umbr. o(¢e), Osc. av(tz), Skr. dva, Gk. 
ov. Leaving Lat. h-au-d and Gk. oi for the moment out of the 
question, it may be remarked that only on one condition—viz. 
that Skr. dva and the au- of Lat. au-fero au-fugio represent an 
Idg. ay (a view which I believe to be right, v. infra, p. 50, n. 3,) 
—can we regard as correct Corssen’s identification of these with 
Lat. au(tem), au(t), Umbr. o(te), Osc. av(¢z2), which must represent 
Idg. *au (see Brugmann, Grundriss, I, §§96, 97; Lindsay, The 
Lat. Lang., ch. X, §§4, p. 599, 5, p. 601). If, therefore, Skr. dva, 
Lat. au(fero) au( fugio) au(tem) au(t), Umbr. o(¢e), Osc. av(tz) 
are all to be identified together as representing Idg. *au, they 
must all be separated from Gk. od ‘not’ (which cannot represent 
Idg. *au), and probably, therefore, also from Lat. *ax ‘not.’ 
Thus Corssen’s identification of Gk. ot with Skr. éva [based on 


1 For Corssen’s view on the 4 and d of h-au-d see below, §7 a and 4, pp. §5, 
59- 

2Bopp (as I conclude from Brugmann, Gr. Gr.?, p. 236) was the first to 
identify Gk. ov with Skr. dva. 
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Pott’s incorrect identification of Gk. ot« with Skr. avd (on the 
latter syllable of which v. infra, §8, p. 63)] cannot possibly stand. 

Osthoff, in Hiibschmann’s Das Idg. Vocalsystem (1885), pp. 
190, 191, regards ‘‘ Lat. (h)aud: Gk. od (from *oid)” as shewing 
different ablaut-grades of the same root. For the ablaut “Gk. ov : 
Lat. az” Osthoff, 1. c., compares Gk. ofara (Att. Sra from *éara) : 
Lat. auris, from Idg. ¥ aus- ‘to draw, gather, take, obtain’ [Gk. 
ato Lat. haurio (from *aus-2d, Osthoff, Zur Geschichte des Per- 
fects, p. 486) O.Norse ausa],' the ‘ear’ thus meaning ‘the grasping 
organ’—middle grade of Gk. ods in Lesb. map-ava ‘cheek’ and 
weak grade in Avest. 5z-.? 

Osthoff’s derivation of Gk. od from *oid seems unlikely. It is 
much more probable that od was the earliest Greek form, and that 
the forms such as oid-cis shewing 8 came in later (cf. Brugmann, 
Gr. II, §31 ‘ad fin.). With respect to Osthoff’s view that Lat. 
haud Gk. oi belong to the d-series, I would not deny that 6 
appears beside @ in the strong grade of this series,’ but I would 
raise the objection that there is (so to speak) no Indo-Germanic 
‘peg’ on which to hang Lat. haud Gk. od, thus referred to the 
d-series. 

Victor Henry, in Mém. d. 1. Soc. d. Ling., vol. VI, part 5 (1889), 
pp. 378 sqq., seeks (unsuccessfully, I think) to justify Bopp’s and 
Corssen’s above-mentioned identification of Skr. dva with Gk. oi. 
He observes that at first sight the disparity of meaning between 
dva and oi is difficult, but remarks (on p. 378) that it is possible 
to see in Skr. the commencement of the proceeding, by which 


1It should be mentioned that Havet, in Mém. de la Soc. d. Ling. de Paris, 
vol, VI, part I (1885), p. 18, and King and Cookson, Sounds and Inflexions in 
Greek and Latin, chh. V, p. 86, IX, p. 187, regard Idg. *oys- as the origin of 
Lat. auris Gk. ov¢, But these scholars seem certainly to be mistaken in their 
view. Cf. Osthoff, Perf., pp. 486 sqq.; Hiibschmann, Das Idg. Vocals., p. 159; 
Lindsay, The Latin Language, ch. IV, §31, and the present writer in his 
Essay on the ‘Establishment and Extension of the Law of Thurneysen and 
Havet,’ Part II (Amer. Journ. of Philology, vol. XVII, part 2, July, 1896), §8, 
p- 194, n. 3. 

? Till recently ‘understanding’ was the only known meaning of Avest. «3- 
(cf. Armen. #3 ‘understanding,’ regarded as a borrowed word by Hiibschmann, 
Arm. Stud. I, p. 47), but the meaning ‘ear’ has been established by the new 
fragments of the ‘ Nirangistan,’ vid. Darmesteter, Le Zend-Avesta, fragment 
vi, verse 26, p. 95 Avaéibya usibya ‘with the two ears.’ 

3Cf. the above-mentioned Essay on the ‘Establishment and Extension of 
the Law of Thurneysen and Havet,’ Part I (A. J. P., vol. XVI, part 4, Dec. 


1895), §3 (p- 447, note 1). 
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Gva, “qui a parfois en sanscrit le sens inversif,” has been capable 
of transformation into a negative particle. But to pass on to 
what is perhaps more important, his attempted explanation of the 
Jorm of the words :—he suggests that éva may have come from an 
Idg. *oyo- [adding that Latin is not against this, seeing that the 
shortened form au- (au-fero, etc.), in virtue of the Law of Thurn- 
eysen and Havet, may represent Idg. *ou just as well as Idg. *ay]. 
The Old Irish preposition ¢ a (sic'), which comes from Idg. *du, 
would correspond to Skr. dva, if this latter be rightly derived 
from Idg. *ou(d).2 According to Brugmann’s law that Idg. d in 
an open syllable becomes @ in Skr., Victor Henry would have 
expected Idg. *suo to become Skr. *dévd, and not Skr. dva, 
adding, however, that this rule is not absolute, being violated 
notably in the particles, e. g. Skr. dpa: Gk. ané; he further 
explains éva by supposing the co-existence of two original forms, 
a full one *ouo (or *oud or *dué), and a shortened one *dy% (with 
which he compares Lat. az-), the former yielding Skr. *évd@ (or 
*dvd), the latter yielding Skr. *év, and contamination of the two 
producing dvd. So far as Ionic Attic alone is concerned, Victor 


17a (as accentuated by Victor Henry), which should strictly represent aa 
(for the ‘accent,’ which is written in Gaelic, is really no accent at all, but only 
a mark of quantity), may be criticised as not being quite an exact way of 
representing the true sound of the word. Some diphthongs in Gaelic may be 
(1) short, (2) long with respect to the first vowel, (3) long with respect to the 
second, but there are also (4) a few others, which are a/ways long; to this 
latter class wa belongs. Diphthongs of this latter class are never ‘accen- 
tuated’; thus da, as written by V. Henry, is both right and wrong—wrong 
with respect to the notation, right with respect to the quantity (wa being a 
long diphthong). 

The form o belongs to Scots (as well as Irish) Gaelic, e. g. o urnuigh ‘from 
prayer,’ St. Luke xxii. 45; 0 Ghalide ‘from Galilee,’ id. xxiii. 5. (This o of 
Scots Gaelic is ef course long, as in Irish Gaelic, but Scots Gaelic very 
rarely makes use of the ‘accent.’) The form wa, however, is, so far as I know, 
peculiar to Irish, and even there is, I believe, retained only in the preposi- 
tional pronouns which are formed with this preposition, e. g. waim (= wa -+- me) 
‘from me,’ wait (= wa-+-tu) ‘from thee’ [all the simple prepositions in Irish 
being thus compounded with the personal pronouns, an odd feature common 
to Gaelic and the totally unrelated languages, Hebrew (e. g. /mmanu-el 
‘with-us God’) and, I am told, Hungarian]. Of wa I can find no trace in 
Scots Gaelic. Curiously enough, in O’Donovan’s Irish Dictionary, the only 
form given of the preposition in question is wa, but the form ¢ (= 4) is now 
almost invariably written, even in printing old texts which shew wa. 

See infra, §4, p. 52, n. I. 
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Henry observes that od might come from the full form *éFo,' but 
that as this would not suit Lesb., Boeot. and Doric, in which the 
said *éFo would have become *@, he prefers to derive ov from the 
shortened form *éF (comparing mdp = mapd, dv = dvd, etc.), which 
satisfies all the phonetic needs, the F before consonants forming a 
diphthong with the preceding vowel, so that, e. g., *6F gaye (which, 
according to V. Henry, = Skr. dva bhém7) became of dnt. 

On Victor Henry’s theory the following remarks may be made. 
He is surely wrong in supposing that Brugmann’s law, viz. that 
“Tdg. din open syllables became @ in the Prim. Aryan period” 
(Brugmann, Gr. I, §78), is intended to include final syllables, for 
Brugmann himself, in Gr. III, §409, regards Skr. sa (: Gk. 6) sd-s 
as the Skr. representative of Idg. *sd *so-s, and in Gr. IV, §1047, 
he exemplifies Idg. *-sd, an Idg. personal ending of the 2 sing. 
middle, by Avest. dara-nha (: Gk. dépeo dépov ¢-pépeo €-pépov) ; 
thus we should have expected Victor Henry’s postulated Idg. 
*ouod to yield Skr. *évd, and not (as Victor Henry thinks) Skr. 
*avad. To return to the main question :—his suggested explanation, 
that Skr. éva arose by the contamination of two original Idg. 
forms *oud (or *oud or *oué) and *du, does not seem at all 
satisfactory, and consequently I would reject the view that Skr. 
Gva is the outcome of an Idg. form containing *du-. In the next 
place, although I believe firmly in the truth of the Law of 
Thurneysen and Havet,’I yet think that the au- of Lat. au-fero 
au-fugio is not an instance illustrative of this Law. Much rather, 
Skr. éva and the az- in these two Latin verbs (compare together 
Lat. au-fero: Skr. ava-dhr- ‘aufero’), together with O.C.SI. 
Pruss. au- ‘off, away’ (e. g. O.C.SI. u-myti ‘to wash off,’ u-dati 
‘to give away, éxdodva: bvyarépa,’ Pruss. au-mu-sna-n ‘ablution’), 
should all be regarded as representatives of the Idg. preposition 
*au(e). Cf. Brugmann, Gr. I, §100; Stolz, Lat. Gr.’ (1890), §50, 
p- 293, and in the Historische Grammatik der Lateinischen 
Sprache, vol. I, part I (1894), §151, p. 154; Lindsay, The Latin 
Language (1894), ch. IX, §12, p. 576." From this Idg. prepo- 


1It is curious to compare the representation in Cyprian, viz. o-vo (v. Cauer, 
Delect. Inscrr. Graec. 474, line 3). 

2See the above-mentioned Essay on the ‘Establishment and Extension of 
the Law of Thurneysen and Havet’ (Amer. Journ. of Philology, vol. XVI, 
part 4, Dec. 1895, and vol. XVII, part 2, July, 1896). 

5M. Bréal, in Mém. de la Soc. de Ling., vol. V, part 3 (1883), pp. 197, 198, 
maintains that the axz- of au-fero au-fugio is the preposition aé or a (cf. abstuli, 
ablatum). According to M. Bréal, “l’é a subi la diphthongaison en du comme 
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sition *axu(e), Gk. ob and (in my opinion) Lat. h-au-d must be 
entirely separated. 


§4. Reference of Lat. *au Gk. od to a common ground-form, 
namely, Idg. tautosyllabic *oy, from the ldg. ¥ eu- ‘to fail, be 
deficient, be wanting.’ 


The views hitherto advanced on the etymology of Gk. od and 
Lat. 4-au-d have thus been briefly criticised. None of them 
seems at all satisfactory. I would therefore venture to suggest 
the following view, which has, at least, the advantage of attaching 
Gk. od and Lat. 4-au-d to an established Idg. root with a well- 
defined meaning. According to my view, Gk. ob and Lat. 
(4)au(d) are identical in origin, their Idg. ground-form being 
tautosyllabic *ou. This Idg. *du became regularly in Greek oi, 
in Latin first *o« and then at a later date, some time in the 3d 
century B.C.,’ *az. Granting, then, that Gk. ob and Lat. *axu 


Lérentia est devenu Laurentia.” He relies mainly on the authority of Cicero, 
Orat. XLVII, §158: ‘ Quid, si etiam ‘adbfugit’ turpe visum est et ‘adfer’ nol- 
uerunt, (‘aufugit’ et) ‘aufer’ maluerunt? quae praepositio praeter haec duo 
verba nullo alio in verbo reperietur.” He might much more appropriately 
(from his own point of view) have cited Quintil. I 5, $69: “‘Frequenter autem 
praepositiones quoque compositio ista corrumpit: inde adstulit, aufugit, amisit, 
cum praepositio sit ad sola.” Such a view, however, can hardly be regarded 
as correct ; cf. the authorities cited in the text, especially Lindsay, 1. c., where, 
speaking of the au- in au-fero and au-fugio, he writes: “It has not been 
produced from aé by any phonetic process, but represents a different I.-Eur. 
preposition *aw(¢) (O.Ind. dva, Pruss. au-, e.g. O.Ind. ava-bhr- ‘au-fero’), 
which was brought into requisition in these compounds before an initial * to 
avoid confusion with the compounds of ad, e. g. affero.” With this explana- 
tion of Lindsay, I would agree entirely, save in one point:—Surely the au- 
of au-fero au-fugio was not “brought into requisition” by Latin “to avoid 
confusion with the compounds of ad, e. g. affero,”” but rather is a relic pre- 
served from Idg. times (cf. Skr. ava-dhr-, quoted above), long before the Idg. 
bh of the two Idg. roots dher- and dheug- had become Latin / (fero fugio). 
It would be more true, therefore, to say that the au- of au-fero au-fugio was 
maintained in Latin “to avoid confusion with the compounds of ad,” a con- 
fusion which would have ensued if az had been exchanged for ad (e. g. aufero 
exchanged for ad-fero, whence, of course, affero, which would have been 
ambiguous). 


1See the above-mentioned Essay on the ‘Establishment and Extension of 
the Law of Thurneysen and Havet,’ Part I (A. J. P., vol. XVI, part 4), §3 ad 
fin. (pp. 456 sq.), Part II (A. J. P., vol. XVII, part 2), §8 ad fin. (p. 195) and 


§9 (pp. 195 sq.). 
i 


i 
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come from Idg. tautosyllabic *ou, we have next to ask: What 
can this Idg. *#¢ mean? So far as I am aware, no one has yet 
suggested any Idg. root with a known and definite meaning, with 
- which to connect this Idg. *#%; but there exists one Idg. root, 
the meaning of which is well established, and from which there 
are numerous derivatives, a root which exactly suits the needs 
required of it here, both as to form and meaning: the Idg. # eu- 
‘to fail, be deficient, be wanting.’ To this Idg. \ ex-, therefore, I 
would refer, as preserving the strong grade 0 of the é-series, Idg. 
tautosyllabic *oy, the common ground-form of Gk. od and Lat. 
(h)au(d). 

From this derivation we can easily trace the development of 
meaning. In Gk. os and Lat. h-au-d the idea of ‘want’ or 
‘deficiency’ has produced the purely negative meaning. In Old 
Irish ¢ ua ‘away from,’ if connected herewith (as is quite possible 
from the phonetic point of view’), the meaning has further 
developed through the idea of ‘absence’ or ‘separation’ implied 
in the primitive root.’ 


§5. Other derivatives of the Idg. W eu-. 


The meaning of this Idg. #/ ex- ‘to fail, to be wanting,’ which 
is thus given by Brugmann, Gr. II, §66, p. 141 (Engl. ed.), §67, 
p. 153 (E. E.), and Osthoff in Morph. Untersuch. IV, p. 370, is 
well established from the following derivatives, most of which will 
be found in Brugmann, Gr. I, §63, II, §66, p. 141 (E. E.), §67, p. 
153, §95, p. 286, III, §175, p. 25 (E. E.), IV, §574, and in Fick, 
Vergl. Worterb. d. Idg. Spr.‘, part I, p. 123, s. v. ‘va ‘mangeln, 


10.Ir. 6 ua can represent either Idg. tautosyllabic *é% or *éu (v. Brugmann, 
Gr. I, $§66, 82), but #o¢ Idg. tautosyllabic *éz (v. Brugmann, Gr. I, $98). 

2If my derivation of Gk. ot Lat. (4)au(d) from Idg. tautosyllabic *d¢ from 
Idg. yex- ‘to fail, to be deficient, to be wanting’—a derivation to which no 
exception can possibly be taken from the point of view of the meaning—is 
correct, it will hardly be denied that this is an example very strongly 
supporting the views set forth in the above-mentioned Essay on the ‘ Establish- 
ment and Extension of the Law of Thurneysen and Havet.’ For according 
to no system of ablaut can an original (i.e. Idg.) é appear in the Idg. é-series, to 
which the Idg. yeu- (: Gk. ev-v-¢ ‘bereft, mulcted,’ etc.) undoubtedly belongs. 
See Hiibschmann, Idg. Vocalsystem (1885); Brugmann, Gr. I (1886), $309 and 
§§311-14; Bartholomae in Bezzenberger’s Beitrage, vol. XVII (1891), pp. 91 
sqq. Cf. also P. Giles, Short Manual of Comparative Philology (1895), §$258- 
265, and the Note following §265, pp. 186-94. 
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fehlen,’” part II, p. 179, s. v. “# ‘mangeln,’”’ part III, p. 542, s. v. 
“vé ‘mangeln’”: 

Avestic root @’ ‘to want,’ Zyamua pple. mid. ‘wanting, failing,’ 
‘empty’ also subst. f. ‘want.’ Sanskrit ‘defective, 
deficient in something,’ zzay ‘to leave (a wish) unfulfilled (a@4-),’ 
based on Armenian unain ‘empty.’* Greek ‘bereft, 
mulcted.’ Latin vaénus, vaécare, vacuus. Gothic® v-an-s ‘wanting, 
absent, lacking,’" v-azn. ‘want.’ O.H.G. w-an ‘wanting, lacking.’ 
English wan- ‘lacking, without.’ ® 

To the derivatives just given may be added, I. Greek d-ev 
‘without’ and II. (1) Skr. v@ Gk. *-Fe Lat. -vé ‘or,’ (2) Skr. va 
‘as, like,’ Gk. *-Fe ‘as, like as,’ Lat. *-vé ‘as, like as,’ for a full 
discussion of which see the paper on “Some Sanskrit, Greek and 
Latin Derivatives of the Idg. / eu- ‘to fail, to be deficient, to be 
wanting,’” published recently in Bezzenberger’s Beitrage, vol. 
XXII, 3/4 (1896), pp. 189-202. 


1Cf. also, in addition to the authorities cited in the text, Grassmann, 
Worterb. zum RV., s. v. (ad), col. 272. 

2 and is apparently not used independently in the RV. (vid. Grassmann), but 
it is found in the compound dn-zna ‘not defective, perfect’ [cf. also dndna- 
varcas ‘ possessing perfect glory (vdrcas),’ Grassmann, Wérterb. zum RV., col. 
61 and 272]. wa is found independent in classical Sanskrit, e. g. (Raghu- 
vanSa) anam na sattvésv adhiko babadhe ‘a strong one amongst animals has not 
hurt a weak (or inferior) one.’ dma is frequently used to form phrases of 
subtraction in the numerals, e. g. 19 ékémavisati3 (from éka-ana-vjsati} ‘a score 
wanting one’) and dnavisati}, 57 tryunajajti3 (see Whitney, Skr. Gr., §§477a, 
478b ; Brugmann, Gr. III, §175, p. 25, E. E.). 

3Cf. also Grassmann, op. cit., s. v. (ad), col. 272. 

*Cf. also Hiibschmann, Arm. Stud. I (1883), pp. 47, 62. 

5On these Latin words cf. also the above-mentioned Essay on the ‘ Establish- 
ment and Extension of the Law of Thurneysen and Havet,’ Part II (A. J. P., 
vol. XVII, part 2), $6 (pp. 178 sqq.). 

6 With the above-mentioned use of Skr. gna, to form phrases of subtraction 
in the numerals, we may compare the similar phenomenon in Gothic, e. g. 
2 Cor. 11, 24 fidvor tiguns dinamma vanans ‘forty save one’ (cited by Brug- 
mann, Gr. III, §175, p. 25, E. E.). 

7Cf. also Osthoff in Morph. Unters. IV, p. 375. 

SE. g. wanton from M.E. wan- from A.S. wan ‘lacking,’ and owen = A.S. 
togen, past pple. of “én ‘to draw, to educate’ (v. Skeat, Concise Etym. Dict. 
of the Engl. Lang., 1887), ‘lacking or without education.’ Cf. also the follow- 
ing, cited by R. C. Trench (English Past and Present, Lect. III, p. 112, and 
note on pp. 112, 113): wanhope ‘despair,’ wanthrift ‘extravagance,’ wanluck 
‘misfortune,’ wandust ‘languor,’ wanwit ‘folly,’ wangrace ‘wickedness,’ wantrust 
(Chaucer) ‘ distrust.’ 
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§6. The ablaut “ov : ev” in Greek. 


The ablaut ov : ev in Greek is not common; few examples are 
known; but it must have existed originally in Prim. Greek, none 
the less; and an isolated word like od is just such as might have 
been expected to keep its original ‘vocalismus,’ untouched by 
external influences. The following’ are examples of the ablaut 
ov : ev in Greek: 

: orevda,” 
mrov-ro-s : pl-eu-,° 
axdAovbos : xédevbos,* 
: Nevaow® from *Aeve-tw leug- ‘lucere,’" 
>: TOOt édevd- (fut. édevoréov).” 
eiAnAovb-as 


In Gods : mdédos : tAéw, xd0s : etc., the sonantal element 
became at an early period consonantal.” 


1T omit the late word putovoc ‘ reddish,’ which Schleicher, Comp. 67, derived 
from *ob6i0¢, and placed beside épet$w, but wrongly so, povovog being really a 
borrowed word, Lat. russus russeus. Cf. G. Meyer, Gr. Gr.?, §9, p. 9. 

2Cf. Hibschmann, Das Idg. Vocalsystem (1885), $165, p. 116; Brugmann, 
Gr. I, $80, p. 72, Engl. ed. 

3 Cf. Brugmann, Gr. Gr.?, §70, p. 96. 

*Cf. Hiitbschmann, Das Idg. Vocals., p. 116, and especially J. Schmidt, 
‘Assimilationen benachbarter einander nicht beriihrender Vocale,’ in Kuhn’s 
Zeitschr. XXXII, p. 325, who there observes that only one o in axéAovboc can 
be occasioned by ablaut. A comparison of axéAovfoc with xéAevfoc proves, as 
Schmidt rightly says, that the ablaut syllable is that containing the diphthong. 
Schmidt considers the original flexion to have been *axeAevOo¢ nom., axoAoibov 
gen., and levelling to have thence ensued in the historical time. 

5 Aovooor ‘ the pith of the fir-tree,’ first attested by Theophrastus, H. P. 3. 9. 7. 

® Cf. G. Meyer, Gr. Gr.?, §9, p. 9. 

™ The ev of Aevxde ‘ white’ cannot be original, but has come in for older ov 
(*Aovxéc) ; cf. G. Meyer, Gr. Gr.*, §9, p.g; Prellwitz, Etym. Worterb. d. Griech. 
Spr., p. 185, s. v. Aovooov ; and Bartholomae in Bezz. Beitr. XVII, p. 99. 

8In the Idg. perfect the d-grade prevailed in the 2. 3. sing. indic. act. (olo@a 
oide 4/uejd-) and, according to the view of most linguists, in the 1. sing. as well 
[oida, *xegovya (in Fick, Vergl. WGrterb.‘, p. 89, read *44ébouga for *bhébauga, 
cf. id. ib., p. xxxv), from 4/dheug- or 4/bheus- ‘to bend, decline’), although 
some think that the é-grade prevailed in the I. sing. (e. g. tégevya). On this 
question cf, Brugmann, Gr. IV, §843. 

®Cf. Hibschmann, Das Idg. Vocals., p. 116; Brugmann, Gr. I, §77, p. 68 
(Engl. ed.), §80, p. 72 (Engl. ed.), IV, $856; id. Gr. Gr.?, §9, p. 26; and G. 
Meyer, Gr. Gr.?, $552, p. 484. 

Cf. G. Meyer, Gr. Gr.?, §9, p. 9. 
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B.—THE EXTENSIONS OF LAT. *az AND OF GK. od ‘NOT.’ 


Having thus examined thoroughly the vocalism of Gk. od and 
Lat. *au ‘not,’ and having referred them to the common lIdg. 
ground-form *ou, representing the strong-grade d of the ¢é-series, 
from the Idg. ¥ ex- ‘to fail, be deficient, be wanting,’ we will now 
proceed to discuss the extensions of Lat. *az, viz. h-au, h-au-d, 
h-au-t, and also of Gk. od, viz. ob-xt, ody, od-xi, od-x, together with 
some other kindred forms in the same or in other Idg. languages. 


§7. Latin h-au h-au-d h-au-t:—(a) the h of h-au h-au-d h-au-t ; 
(6) the d of h-au-d,; (c) the t of h-au-t. 


(a) The h of h-au h-au-d h-au-t. 

The explanation of this 4- is no easy matter. Various expla- 
nations have been offered ; but none seems convincing :— 

Corssen, Ausspr. Vocalism. und Beton. d. Lat. Spr.’, vol. I 
(1868), p. 205, regards haud as a compound word, consisting of 
three parts: h-, au, d. His explanation of the au- as the 
‘Pronominal Particle’ meaning ‘away, apart,’ considered above 
($3, pp- 47 sqq.), did not appear satisfactory. For his explanation 
of the -d, see below (p.59). The 4-, according to him, is the 
remnant of the demonstrative pronominal stem ho- of hi-c hae-c 
ho-c, which appears blunted to 4- in h-or-nu-s from *ho-ior-nu-s 
‘this year’s.’ Thus, according to his theory, f-az must = 
literally ‘this away,’ and would be a formation similar to Skr. sé 
(contracted from Skr. sé uw) Old Pers. hauv Gk. oi[-ros] from Idg. 
*so (demonstrative pronoun) + (the particle of place, meaning 
‘here’ or ‘there’).? Thus, while Idg. *so z strictly means ‘this 
man here,’ Lat. *o-au, according to Corssen’s explanation, would 
mean just the opposite, ‘this away, this not here.’ Although 
Corssen’s etymology of the az did not seem satisfactory, this 
need not really affect our view concerning his explanation of the 
h-, which, if suitable to the az as derived by Corssen, might be 
equally suitable to the au as derived in the present paper (v. 
supra, §4,p. 51). That Corssen’s explanation of the A- is possible 
may be admitted ; but at the same time it can hardly be considered 
satisfactory. 


1 This Latin stem 4o- is generally extended by -ce (hic = *ho-i-ce), but ho-die 
ho-rsum and Falisc. het he = ‘heic hic’ (Schneider, Dial. Ital. Exx. Select., vol. 
I, part 2, p. 106, Nos. 20, 21a, 22) are instances of the unextended root (v. Stolz, 


Lat. Gr.?, §90, p. 347). 
*Cf. Brugmann, Gr. I, $603 ad fin., II, §4, p. 9, E. E., III, §414, p. 337, E. E. 
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Osthoff, Zur Geschichte des Perfects (1884), Excurs III, on 
‘Indog. says-, aus-, eys- im griechischen,’ has on pp. 491, 492 
worked out an ingenious theory to explain (1) the incorrect 
presence of 4 in h-aurid (for *aus-70, Osthoff, ib., p. 486) : Gk. 
ato, Old Norse aus-a ‘to draw, obtain,’ 4-wmerus : the correct 
umerus, h-erus: the correct ervus, h-dlare h-dlitus : the correct 
alum dlare, and (2) the incorrect absence of in amser : Skr. 
hasdé- Gk. xnv, aréna: the correct but less frequent haréna (= 
Sab. faséna), olus: the correct holus. Osthoff, it is true, makes 
here no mention of aud, but inasmuch as this theory of Osthoff 
is cited in Hiibschmann, Das Idg. Vocalsystem (1885), p. 191, in 
explanation of the 4- of h-aud, we must briefly review the theory 
to see whether it can be applied to 4-aud. Osthoff explains the 
incorrect presence and absence of the # as the outcome of 
sentence-doublets. He suggests that, e. g., Lat. ex harénd, in 
haréné came to be pronounced ec s-arénd, i n-aréna (cf. French 
la z-om=les hommes), the spiritus asper having disappeared 
after the new consonant thus prefixed. But elsewhere, he says, 
and especially at the beginning of a sentence, the spiritus asper . 
will have maintained itself unweakened, so that in such a position 
only harena *hanser holus were pronounced. But inasmuch as 
in phrases like ec s-arénd, i n-arénd the f, though no longer 
pronounced, continued still to be written, confusion arose, followed 
by the not unfrequent wrong insertion of 4; the pronunciation 
was not altered when the # was wrongly written in cases like 
exhalire inhalare, just as in humero. 

This theory may or may not give the correct explanation of 
the words discussed, but it is difficult to consider it applicable to 
the negative -aud ‘not,’ which can but rarely have been preceded 
by ex or zm. 

Bugge, Beitrage zur Erforschung der Etruskischen Sprache, in 
Bezz. Beitr. X (1886), pp. 75, 76, attempts to prove that the / of 
the Latin demonstrative stem o- was merely ‘vorgeschoben.’ 
Latin, he says, does not know an inflected demonstrative stem 0-, 
but rather ho-: hoc (from *hod-ce), hunc and so forth. But, he 
continues, no other Idg. language shews an inflected stem o- or 
gho-, and it is well known that Latin sometimes shews a ‘vorge- 
schoben h’ (e. g. A-aurio, where the related Etruscan words 
husrnana huzrnatre \ikewise shew h), hence he regards the / of 
the Latin demonstrative stem ho- as ‘vorgeschoben,’ nd iden- 
tifies formally *om (contained in Lat. Aunc) with Etrusc. am, an. 
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Bugge thinks that the older unaspirated forms *om *am *od were 
aspirated because they were felt to be too unsubstantial, when the 
pronoun was in an accented position. He accordingly felt himself 
able to identify Lat. 4a[-die] with the synonymous Skr. a[-dyé]. 
In his discussion of Lat. aud itself, he appears to call it ‘a word 
of pronominal origin’ and says that “if the 2 of haud is of the 
same origin as the 4 of haurio, hic, hodic, then haud, as has long 
been conjectured, may be related to Gk. ov.” 

It is difficult to see whether Bugge means that the 4 of h-aud 
is the ‘vorgeschoben ’ of the demonstrative stem 4-o- (according 
to his own explanation of the latter), or that it is a ‘vorgeschoben 
h, as in h-aurio, quite unconnected with the demonstrative stem 
ho-. He apparently means the former, in which case his expla- 
nation is much the same as that of Corssen, given above, and no 
more satisfactory. Moreover, Bugge is, I think, quite wrong in 
regarding the 4- of the demonstrative stem ho- as a ‘vorgeschoben 
h-.} Much rather does the Lat. ho- represent an Idg. stem *Zho- 
(v. infra, §8, p. 62). 

Lindsay, The Latin Language (1894), ch. X, §18, suggests that 
the initial - of haud must have been used as a distinguishing 
mark to differentiate the word from au, comparing M. Valerius 
Probus (temp. Nero and the Flavian Caesars), Inst. Art., in Keil’s 
Gramm. Lat., vol. IV, p. 145, 1. 9: “ ‘aut,’ si sine adspiratione 
scribatur et in # litteram exeat, erit coniunctio; si vero ‘haud’ 
cum adspiratione scribatur et in d litteram exeat, erit adverbium.” 
We might compare also Cledonius (flor. 5th century A. D.) in 
Keil, op. cit., vol. V, p. 74, 1. 28: “‘aué si sine # aspiratione et in 
? exit, coniunctio est; si vero cum & aspiratione et in d exit, 
adverbium”; and Cassiodorus (circ. 500 A. D.), De Orthographia, 
in Keil, op. cit., vol. VII, p. 158, 1. 20: ““Haud, quando adverbium 
est negandi, @ littera terminatur et adspiratur in capite; quando 
autem coniunctio disiunctiva est, per / litteram sine adspiratione 


1It is quite true that we find unaspirated forms on inscriptions fairly often, 
e.g. i¢ in C. I. L. III 809; IV 1321; V 6400; VIII 5257, 5501, 8297, 9344, 
9638, 9768 ; X 7123, 7172, 7763. XII 870. oc V 4488; VIII g192; X 1541. 
uc (= oc) XII 42147. unc V $1642; IX 306 (bis); XII 2584. V $1741; 
VIII 9200; X 2184, 4410. ei? 11297. aduc V [6244. But these unaspirated 
forms (which do not occur on any early inscription) are not the survival of an 
original unaspirated demonstrative stem ; they are due merely to the incorrect 
‘dropping of 4,’ as is proved by the fact that the aspirated, not the unaspirated, 
forms occur in the earliest inscriptions, e. g. hone and Aic in C. I. L. I 32 (of 
253 B.C. circ.). 
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scribitur.” Albinus Magister, in Keil, op. cit., vol. VII, p. 303, 
1. 3, uses identically the same words as Cassiodorus, only differing 
from them by the insertion of the word ‘az?’ before ‘ per ¢ litteram.’ 
We can scarcely accept Lindsay’s explanation of the 4- of 
h-aud. The grammarians are merely stating linguistic facts, and 
not advancing theories. Had the usual form of the word been 
haut, the aspiration might in that case have been used, as Lindsay 
suggests, to distinguish h-aw¢ ‘not’ from aué ‘or.’ But this was 
not the case. faut is very rare on inscriptions, and quite late, the 
only two inscriptions, on which I have been able to discover it, 
being respectively ‘aevi Antoniani’ and ‘ex titulis Christianorum’ 
(v. supra, §2, p. 43). The aspiration is already on the earlier 
and more usual faud and on the still earlier form hau (v. supra, 
§2). Hence we must find an explanation of the #- which will 
suit the earlier forms au, haud, irrespective of the later haut. 
The only ancient grammarian, who did not confine himself 
(like those just quoted) to the statement of the fact that “aut 
‘or’ is a conjunction, Aaud ‘not’ an adverb” or the like, is Marius 
Victorinus, whose remark (quoted above, §2, p. 45) is: ““A/au ad- 


verbium est negandi et significat idem quod apud Graecos od [et 
fuit az]: sed ab antiquis cum adspiratione, ut alia quoque verba, 
dictum est.” Marius Victorinus would thus seem to regard the 
h- of h-aud as a mere ‘vorgeschoben 4.’ 

Instances of 4 ‘vorgeschoben’ are numerous on inscriptions, 


g.: 

haegregius in C. 1. L. V ¢1709; homnium XIV 3323; heterna 
V 1720; hegit V 7647; hordo IX 5577, X 477; haliguit (= 
aliguid) XII 915; Hillyricus V 3620; hac III 5839, IX 5061, 
X 7995; Ais XIV 497; Aetus III 3917, VIII 3520; AzU(l)ic XII 
915; have IV 1983, 2148. 

Compare also Catullus’ poem (No. 84) on Arrius, whom he 
represents as speaking Aimsidias and Hionios instead of insidias 
and J/onios. To say nothing of inscriptions, this poem alone is 
sufficient to prove the fluctuation of 4 in Latin as early as the first 
century B. C.; while a century later Quintilian (I 6, 21) laughs at 
those, as affected, who greet one another with avé instead of h-avé 
on account of the derivation from avére (cf. Blass, Ausspr. d. 
Griech.’, §25, and Corssen, Ausspr. Voc. und Beton. d. Lat. 
Spr.’, vol. I, p. 104).’ 


1 Both forms are found on inscriptions: (v. supra in text); ave in C. I. L. 
XIV 1473, avete LV 2071. 
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For the converse we may compare 7c, etc. (quoted above, p. 57, 
n. 1), and also arrespex' in C. I. L. I 1216; evcetscunda | 205, 
part 2, 55 (48 B.C.); Jrtius I 625 (42 B.C. circa), IX 3771; 
Oratia’ | 924; ostia (for hostia) 1 819; Osti(lius) 11170; Ypsaeus 
I 467 bis (57 B. C. circa); also numerous instances of the common 
verb habeo docked of its h, e.g. abes V 1712; abis (= abes) 
VIII 9277; abeas XII 915; abtat IV 538; adeto IV 2013; abere 
V 4488, X 1365, 4539, XIV 3323; abebat IX 2893; abuzt V 914, 
1707, XII 230; adbuis(s)e IV 3121. 

This extreme fluctuation in the matter of the aspirate, which 
became quite frequent in the second half of the second century 
A. D. (v. Blass, 1. c.; Corssen, op. cit., vol. I, p. 110; Seelmann, 
Ausspr. d. Lat., p. 265 f.), may very well have arisen early. The 
h- of h-au h-aud will, I think, be best explained as a ‘vorge- 
schoben 4,’ which (as in h-aurio, v. supra), when once prefixed, 
was always retained. Nor is it unlikely that the prefixing of this 
(etymologically incorrect) 4 was partly due to a desire for 
increased emphasis on a word which, as directly negativing the 
sentence in which it stood, or the word with which it was 
connected, was one of emphatic importance.° 


(6) The d of h-au-d. 

Corssen, Ausspr. Voc. und Beton. d. Lat. Spr.’, vol. I (1868), 
p. 205, regards the d of hau-d as the remains of the same -de 
which he sees preserved in guam-de, un-de, in-de, ex-in-de, 
de-in-de, pro-in-de, and which he translates ‘even, precisely.’ 
He holds that, whereas in ex-in, de-in, pro-in the -de has again 
disappeared, the ending e having first fallen off, and the (thus 
finai) @ disappearing thereafter, in haud the influence of the 
preceding vowel preserved the d after the disappearance of the 
final e. Corssen’s explanation of h-au has been given above 
(§3, p- 47, §7, p. 55). The whole word h-au-d, therefore, accord- 


1TI quote this word chiefly in order to point out that C. I. L. I 1216 is an 
incorrect reference for arrespex. 

? Oratia for Horatia beside Praenestine Foratia [Schneider, Dial. Ital. Exx. 
Select., No. 200 (= Gamurrini, add. 1881, No. 2354)]. 

5It is true that (so far as I have been able to examine the question) ‘ vorge- 
schoben 4’ is at least uncommon on inscriptions prior to the Hannibalic war 
(no instance is found in C. I. L. I 1-195, which consists of ‘ Inscriptiones 
vetustissimae Bello Hannibalico quae videntur antiquiores’), but this does not 
in the least affect my explanation of the 4- in 4-au h-aud, for neither does any 
example of au haud occur prior to the Hannibalic war [cf. supra, §2 (a), p. 43]. 
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ing to Corssen’s theory, should strictly mean ‘this away pre- 
cisely’: not a very convincing explanation. 

Osthoff in Hiibschmann, Das Idg. Vocals. (1885), p. 191, 
deriving Gk. od from earlier *ov3, would apparently regard the d 
of hau-d as pre-Latin; but his derivation of Gk. od, on which his 
explanation of the d of hau-d rests, would appear to be incorrect 
(see supra, §3, p. 48). 

Of the ancient grammarians, Marius Victorinus (quoted above, 
§2, p. 45) remarks: “adiecta (est) @ littera, quam plerisque verbis 
(antiqui) adiciebant”; and Charisius (quoted above, §2, p. 46), 
after a brief discussion of the particle sed, continues: ‘‘//aud simi- 
liter d littera terminatur; @% enim... d littera termina[ri apud 
antiquos] coepit quibus mos erat d littferam omnibus] paene 
vocibus vocali littera finitis adiungere, ut guo fed hoc noctis [|dicam 
pro|ficisct foras.” The words of these grammarians can hardly 
be termed scientific, but I think that their explanation of the d of 
hau-d lies nearest to the truth. It seems most probable that the 
negative particle haz became haud on analogy of the adversative 
particle sed, aided probably by the extension of the -d, the abla- 
tival termination of the o-stem-nouns and of the pronouns, far 


beyond its original limits’ (cf. Brugmann, Gr. III, §240, pp. 133 
sq., §243, PP- 139 sqq-, §442, part 2, §444). 


(c) The t of h-auc-t. 
The ¢ of haut affords no difficulty; we find d and ¢ very 
frequently interchanged on inscriptions, e. g.: 


for d: 

aput C.1. L. I 206 (15, 34, 120); 818; II 1963 (2, 20)’; 1964 (I 
13, 17, 19; IV 35); VIII 619, 2634, 4238; IX 259, 339; X 3334 
(10); XIV 474 (quater), 1597, 1661. 

at (for ad) 1 1252; III 633 (I 1, 7, 13, 15); IV 1880, 2013; V 
1469, 3408, 8003; VII 1310; VIII 284, 1557; IX 2893, 3314; 
X 787, 3147, 6565; XII 5961 (5 b); XIV 78, 380, 527. 

athuc VIII 9624. 

aliut II 1964 68; IV 6); V 532(1 23), 1102; VIII 212 (36); 
X 4787, 4842 (11); XIV 586, 1828 a. 

it V 875 (6); VIII 2728, 4055; 1X 136; X 2780, 7852 (3); XIV 
2112 [(I 12) (@. 236)], 2795 [(13) (@ 240)], 3679 [@. 727]. 


1 We actually find advorsus ead in C. I. L. I 196, 25. 
2 apud C. 1. L. II 1963 (2, 19). 
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guit IV 1547 a; V 3415; VIII 212 (49), 2532 B, a, 6; IX 3161, 
5860; X 761; XII 915; XIV 1874, 3956. 

aliguit IX 5860, (haliguit) XII 915. 

quot (for guod) II 144, 462, 813, 1120; IV 1860; V 2090, 3221; 
VIII 212 (37), 2728; IX 2164 add., 2475; XII 729, 4326; XIV 
1357, 1731, 3014, 3435- 

set III 847 (al.); IV 1516, 2400; V 5049 (5); VIII 403, 434, 
1557, 9519, 10570; IX 1164, 3337; X 2496, 3334 (19), 5429 (12), 
7024 (16); XII 743, 15750; XIV 166, 480, 914. 


for ¢: 
guod (for guot) I 1016; II 1964 (I 2,10; II 59); IX 2827 (23). 
guodguod annis V 7450. 
guodannis V 4410, 4448. 
ted VIII 4770; ed XII *427, 1411. 
adque (for atgue') VIII 828, 1027, 1179 bis, 2530; IX 1588, 
1685, 2974; XII 894, 2228, 3619; XIV 126, 1826, 2046, 2919 bis. 


Also not unfrequently we find such interchange in the termi- 
nations of the verb, e. g. asted, sied, feced in the old Dvenos 
inscription,’ beside mz¢(¢)a¢ in the same inscription; cf. also fecid 


in C. I. L. 1 54, V 1870, VIII 3028, XIV 4112; diced IV 1700; 
rogad IV 2388; liguid V 7570. 

To this great fluctuation between ¢ and d (aided very possibly 
by the analogy of the form auf ‘or’) we ought, I think, certainly 
to ascribe the form aut beside haud. 


§8. Gk. ob-xi od-x ob-xi od-x:—(a) the origin of these extensions 
(together with an examination of Skr. hi -hi, Avest. zi zi, Lat. 
hic) ; (6) the accent of Gk. ob-xi ob-xi beside that of 4-x. vai-xe. 


(a) The origin of the extensions -yi -x -ki -k. 
(1) od-xé. 
There is, I think, no doubt whatever that oi-yi and od-«i must 
be entirely separated from one another. Roscher indeed, in 


1The ultimate derivation of Lat. a/gue from earlier Lat. ad-+-que (cf. P. 
Giles, Short Manual of Comparative Philology, §244, p. 180) does not of course 
affect our point. adgue in the examples cited is not the old form itself (ad+- 
gue) preserved, but the new form (afgue) altered. The form atgue may be 
found in C. I. L. 33 (‘end of 6th century U. C.,’ Ritschl) and thrice in C. I. L. 
196 (‘supposed to be... 568 A. U. C.,’ Roby). 

? Given in Zvetaieff, Inscrr. Ital. Inf. Dial. (1886), p. 80. 
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Curtius Stud. III (1870), p. 144, endeavoured to prove “dass in 
allen vier Worten (i. vaixe odxi Hye) AUS Urspriinglichem 
-x. durch Aspiration entstanden ist, dass wir also von der Tenuis 
ausgehen miissen, wenn wir diese Formen erklaren wollen”; but 
such a suggestion, as Osthoff has clearly shewn in Morph. 
Unters. IV (1881), pp. 239 ff, “‘fiihrt lautgesetzlich nicht zum 
befriedigenden ziele.” 


ov-xi.—The -yxi of od-xi, as also that of vai-y:, is almost certainly 
to be identified with Skr. 4z ‘for.’ This view, first advanced by 
Pott (Wurzelworterb. I 1, 567), and accepted by Osthoff (1. c.), 
Victor Henry (in Mém. de la Soc. de Ling., vol. VI, part 5, 1889, 
p. 379) and Per Persson (in Idg. Forsch., vol. II, 1893, p. 247), 
seems beyond all reasonable doubt to be correct. 

The common Idg. ground-form of this Gk. -yi Skr. 47, beside 
which latter we find also Skr. -7,' is *gh'7, as given by Osthoff, 
l. c., i.e. *gh7. This is proved to be correct by the Avestic 22, 
beside which we find also Avest. 22 ‘for’? Skr. Ai and Gk. -yi, 
taken by themselves, might quite regularly be derived from either 
Idg. *ghi (cf. Brugmann, Gr. I, §§386, 405) or Idg. *ghi (cf. 
Brugmann, Gr. I, §§425, 445, 454), but if (as seems undoubtedly 
right) they are to be identified with Avest. 22, whose z can only 
represent Idg. *2% (cf. Brugmann, Gr. I, §405, and also §452 on 
Idg. gf as represented in Iranian), it follows that *247 must be 
set up as the original Idg. form (cf. also infra, p. 65, note 2, on 
Old Pers. *dz ‘ for’). 

The meaning of this Idg. *ZA% (Gk. -yi Skr. 47 Avest. 27) may 
be fixed with tolerable certainty by a comparison of the Latin 
demonstrative pronominal stem *fo-, in Lat. Azc (from earlier 
Lat. *ho-z-ce, the -ce of which comes from the Idg. demonstr. 
pronom, stem *£o-), etc., which can come quite regularly from 


1 Beside Skr. (from nd-+- 47) we find naht before nz in Rigveda 167, 9; 
314, 4; 623, 13; also Pratis. 442, 483 [vid. Grassmann, W6rterb. zum Rigv. 
(1873), s. v. wahk/]. Is the Zz of this Skr. -4# to be compared to the 7 of Avestic 
zi, or is it due merely to metrical reasons? We find also mahi nz in RV. i. 80, 
15; vi. 27, 3; nahi nf in RV. viii. 21, 7 (v. Osthoff in Morph. Untersuch., vol. 
IV, p. 240). 

2 The i of Avestic 22 is curious; beside it we find once 2i ‘for,’ Yt. xiv. 12 
(v. Justi, Handb, d. Zendspr., 125 b), also -2% in ya-zi ‘if, whether’ from *yad-zi 
seen in yazi-ca ‘and if,’ Yt. xxiv. 47 (“lies yésica”? says Justi, op. cit., s. v. 
yazica), yé-2i ‘if, whether’ for regular ya-zi [v. Osthoff in Morph. Unters., vol. 
IV (1881), p. 240]. 
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Idg. *gho-.. The relation between Idg. *gho- and Idg. 
would be the same as that between Idg. *%o- and Idg. *éi- 
(Brugmann, Gr. III, §409, p. 329), and that between Idg. *go- 
‘ and Idg. *gz- (Brugmann, Gr. III, §411, p. 333). Thus Idg. 
*>ho- (: Lat. stem ho-) *Zhi- (Gk. -yi Skr. Ai Avest. 22) would be 
a demonstrative pronominal stem, identical in meaning with Idg. 
*ko- *ki- ‘this.’ The development of the meaning ‘for’ in Skr. 
and Avest. is easily traced: Idg. *g4z would originally mean 
‘this’ (the meaning perhaps still discernible in the -xi of Gk. 
ov-xi), and might have been used in answers to a question, 
as we often say ‘Just this,’ ‘Just so,’ ‘Why, this,’ ‘Why, 
just this,’ before proceeding with our answer to the question. 
From the use in such phrases, it might well have developed 
gradually into a pure conjunction ‘for.’ It may be observed in 
this connexion that the Skr. Vedic negative mahi, besides its 
usual meaning ‘for not,’ shews sometimes the simple meaning 
‘not’ or ‘indeed not’ (v. Grassmann, Worterb. zum RV., s. h. v., 
and Delbriick, Vedische Chrestomathie, p. 84, s. h. v.), in which 
cases it comes very close to Gk. ov-yi. 


ov-xii—The -xi of od-xi, quite distinct from the -xi of od-xi 
(just discussed), is the neuter singular of the demonstrative 
pronominal stem *é7- ‘this’ (cf. Osthoff, 1. c.; Brugmann, Gr. Gr.’, 
§95, p. 131, and Gr. III, §182, p. 49, E. E., §331, p. 330, E. E.), 
so that od-«i meant originally ‘not this,’ and is thus identical in 
meaning with ov-yi ‘not this’ (v. supra). 


(2) ody, 

None of the theories yet advanced in explanation of Gk. ody, 
ovx seems at all satisfactory. 

We may at once dispose of Pott’s above-mentioned (§3, p. 47) 
identification of Gk. otk with Skr. dv@k. Skr. dvaék is of course, 
Strictly, the nom. acc. sing. neut. of Skr. dvdc ‘turned downwards,’ 
which is compounded of Skr. éva ‘off, down’ and -ac- ‘bent ina 
certain direction, turned’ (from Idg. *-#g-, seen in Gk. 1od-an-d-s, 
Lat. prop-ingu-o-s) ; cf. Whitney, Skr. Gr., §§407, 409; Brugmann, 
Gr. I, §228, p. 195. 

Osthoff, 1. c., explains ot« : ody in the following way :—he holds 
that in cases of apostrophe of the -: before a following aspirated 


1 Brugmann, Gr. III, §409, Rem. 1, pp. 330, 331, was doubtful how to derive 
the Latin stem 
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vowel, oixi and ody: fell together in ody’; so that e. g. oby Sr, ody 
drropa can belong to both ot«i and odyi; before én he thinks there 
probably existed both od-x- and ot-x- (od-x-érs and com- 
paring the Etym. Magn. 368, 30 dere yap A¢yerOa ody’ Epyouat. 
Then at a later date, according to his theory, *ody-ér and *oiy’ 
gave way, the use of beside from oixi, becoming 
confined to the position before spiritus asper on the analogy of 
other cases, such as aq’ beside dz’, beside kar’, dvé’ beside dvr’, 
so that thenceforth oy appeared only as a phonetic (or graphic) 
modification of ovx. 

Victor Henry, in Mém. de la Soc. de Ling., vol. VI, part 5, 
1889, pp. 379 sq., without taking ov«i into consideration at all, 
regards ody and oi« as both derivable primarily from ovyi. His 
explanation is that “before an initial vowel the / is elided, e. g. 
ovx é€, and if the following consonant was an aspirate, then the 
x had to lose its aspiration, whence ; Whereupon,” 
according to his theory, “the relation of oix« éya to ody gw, and 
others similar, gave rise to the belief that the y of this last combi- 
nation was due to the rough breathing of gw, so that the ‘deas- 
piration’ has gained more and more, whence éort, 

But surely there is at hand a much simpler explanation than 
either of these two latter. If, as is most probable, oi-yi and od-xi 
both had originally the same meaning ‘not this’ (v. supra, pp. 
62, 63), then both would be used indiscriminately. This being 
so, it was but natural that in cases of the elision of the i before a 
following aspirated word the form oix(é) would be chosen, while 
on the other hand before a following non-aspirated word the form 
used would be ovx(i). 


(6) The accent of od-xi beside that of j-xe vai-x.. 

Assuming the correctness of the view that “-yi = Skr. Ai = 
Idg. accented *ghi,” it appears that the words were originally 
accented thus: *ot yi, *7 xi, *vai xi, and then when composition of 
the two members took place, the already existing accent on 7 and 
vai ousted the competing accent on *yi, while in ovxi the accent of 
*,i had no rival, and consequently remained. 

In the same way ovxi was originally accented *od «i, and then 
when the two words became one, the accent remained on the -xi 
in ov«i for the same reason that it remained on the -yi in odyi.’ 


1Osthoff, in Morph. Untersuch., vol. IV (1881), p. 244, thinks it possible 
that the prim. Gk. form of Gk. ov«i was *ob-x: (cf. roAAd-xe), and that then 
later became on analogy of ovxi. 
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§9. Armenian 21. 


Arm. 27' ‘for’ ought, I think, certainly to be identified with 
Skr. 4z and (more rarely) -hi, Avest. 22 and (more rarely) 22, 
Old Pers. ‘for,’ from Idg. (*Zh?). 

Hiibschmann (Arm. Stud. I, p. 79) and Brugmann (Gr. I, §410) 
hold that Idg. gh, initially and after 2, 7, was represented in 
Armenian by 7, and only after vowels by z; e. g. jaune-m ‘I 


But why should Gk. -«: (from Idg. *hi-) be regarded as originally accentless? 
It is true that we cannot adduce any evidence from Sanskrit to settle the 
question either way, as there seems to be no Skr. representative of Idg. *4i- 
(Brugmann, at any rate, gives none in the Grundr, III, §409, pp. 329, 330, 
E. E.). Nor do the representatives of Idg. *4- in other Idg. languages—e. g. 
Lith. sz?-s O.C.SI. si O.Ir. ce ‘this (masc.),’ Goth. Ags. Ait O.Norse hit(?) 
‘this (neut.)’—prove anything for the accent. Nevertheless, my explanation 
of the accent of ovxi, given above in the text, seems to me preferable to that 
of Osthoff. 

In roAAa-xe (which seems manifestly later than ov«i) we see the same 
process as we saw above in 7-y: vai-x1, where #j vai having already an accent 
of their own, ousted the competing accent already existing on -zi. Thus 
and *«i, when combined, produced *oAAaxi, whence (whence 
many an analogical formation, e. g. tAevoTaKi, dAryaKi, doodxi, Tooodki, etc.). 

In ov-«i, on the other hand, there was no competing accent on the ov to 
oust that on -xi, whence the combination produced ovxi, 


1Hiibschmann, Arm, Stud. I, p. 12, and note 1); also Justi, Handb. d. 
Zendspr. (1864), s. v. 27. 

21 have written an asterisk against Old Pers. *di ‘ for,’ because Old Pers. does 
not actually shew a word *di with the meaning ‘for.’ We find, indeed, in Old 
Persian a pronominal stem d-=‘this (masc.),’ of which the accus. sing. dim 
and the accus. plur. a} appear [v. Spiegel, Die Altpers. Keilinschriften (1881), 
p. 225]. These Persian forms are enclitic (v. Justi, op. cit., s. v. a). With 
this Old Persian stem a- Justi (l. c.) and Jackson (Avesta Reader, 1893, p. 73) 
identify Avestic d-, which also is an enclitic pronoun, third person (v. Jackson, 
l.c.). Now it is obvious that this Avestic di- cannot be identified with Avestic 
zt zi, Skr. At -ht, Gk. xi, from Idg. *z42, hence from these we must separate 
also Old Pers. ai- (if this latter is identical with Avest. a-). But the Old 
Pers, form *d ‘for’ may quite regularly be referred to *g/i [v. Hiibschmann, 
Arm, Stud. (1883), I, p. 12, note 1; Brugmann, Grundr. I, $405], hence it is 
possible that Old Pers. *di ‘for’ from Idg. *gA¢ fell together with the 
(etymologically) quite different stem which was represented in Avest. and Old 
Pers. by di- ‘this,’ and hence lost its own, apparently Prim. Aryan (Skr. and 
Avest.), meaning ‘for.’ Indeed, if I am right in assigning the meaning ‘this’ 
to Idg. *ghi (v. supra, §8, p. 63), it is possible that Old Pers. *d2, in contrast to 
Skr. Af -At and Avest. 22 zi, never reached the development of meaning ‘for,’ 
and hence all the more easily fell together with the synonymous (but etymo- 
logically different) form, Old Pers. dé- ‘ this.’ 
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dedicate, sacrifice’ from  gheu- ‘pour,’ lizum ‘I lick’ (: Skr. 
leh-mi). If this rule is correct, we can only derive Arm. 27 from 
Idg. *Zhi by supposing that *g/z was already in Idg. so 
closely attached to any preceding word which ended in a vowel 
that the compound thus formed came to be regarded as a word- 
unity,’ and that later in some of the individual developments of 
Idg. the compound split up again, e. g. Arm. 27 Avest. 22 22 Skr. 
hi, contrasted with Avest. yé-27 yé-21 ‘if? Skr. nahi nahi Gk. oixi, 
where the compound form has remained. Perhaps, however, 
the rule, as stated by Hiibschmann and Brugmann (v. supra), is 
too narrow.’ 

Besides Arm. 27 ‘for’ we find also in Armenian 27 = én, 22? = 
ri; Hiibschmann, Arm. Stud. I, p. 12, says that if we identify 
Arm. 27 ‘for’ with Skr. 4z Avest. 22 ‘for’ we must separate it 
from 27= én, 22?=7,; I cannot see from what other original 
than *ZAz we can derive these latter; the original meaning of 
Idg. *2Az appears to be ‘this’ (v. supra, §8, p. 63), from which 
the transition to the meaning én is easy enough, although the 
transition to the meaning ri, is, 1 admit, not quite so clear. But, 
after all, it is much the same difficulty as we have in the transition 


1In view of the fact that Skr. 4? -Af Avestic 22 si Greek -yi are always (so 
to speak) ‘ postposition-particles,’ this would not be a very rash assumption. 

Arm. zard ‘adornment’ I would derive from Idg. *ghr-tu-, and identify 
(save for the suffix, on which see Brugmann, Gr. II, §108, p. 327) with Gk. 
xap-76-¢ ‘delightful, in which one takes pleasure,’ 4/gher, which is seen also in 
Skr. Adr-ya-ti ‘takes pleasure in’ Gk. yaipw, Umbr. heris ‘vis’ heriest (fut.) 
‘volet,’ Osc. heriiad ‘velit. Thus the relation between Arm. zar-d from 
*ghr-tu- and Gk. xap-76-¢ from *ghg-td-s is exactly the same as that between Skr. 
y-tu-$ and Skr. x-¢d-s. Thus Arm, zard means primarily ‘something in which 
one takes a delight, has pleasure.’ So too Skr. Aivanya (for *haranya?), Avest. 
zaranya ‘gold’ (Pr. Iran. *zirramya) are also traceable to this 4/gher- (cf. 
Whitney, Skr. Roots, p. 203, s. v. 4av), and originally meant ‘something in 
which one takes pleasure.’ 

If the derivation of Arm. 27 from Idg. *g4z, and of Arm. zard from Idg. 
*ghy-tu- is correct, then the rule concerning the Armenian representation of 
initial Idg. g4 as stated by Hiibschmann and Brugmann is too narrow. 

What, again, is the explanation of the so-called ‘prefix’ z which so often 
occurs in Armenian, e. g. 2-erc-ani-m ‘I free myself’ (Htitbschmann, Arm. Stud. 
I, p. 31), 2-ge-nu-m ‘I dress myself’ 2-gest ‘dress’ 4/ves- ‘dress’ (Hiibschmann, 
op. cit., p. 30), 2-atv-ana-/ ‘to be in a passion’ beside air-e/‘to burn’ (Hiibsch- 
mann, op. cit., p. 12)? Cf. also the accusatives z-is ‘me’ ‘thee’ 2-mez 
‘us’ z-jez ‘you’ (Hiibschmann, op. cit., p. 70); vide on the subject Hiibsch- 
mann, Arm, Stud., p. 12, where he refers to his Kasuslehre, p. 317. 
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of meaning between Gk. m (indef.) : Gk. ri; (interrog.), both of 
which come from the same original Idg. form. 


§10. The ¢ of Armenian ot ‘not.’ 


Before concluding the present investigation, it will be well to 
add a short remark on the ¢ of Arm. o¢ ‘not,’ which I would 
analyse o-¢." 

I will not venture to explain the difficult vocalism of 0-é (of 
which, by the way, I can find no mention in Brugmann’s Grund- 
riss). Arm. o¢ has long been compared with Gk. oix, and de 
Lagarde, Arm. Stud., p. 181, regarded their identification as 
“richtig oder doch in hohem grade wahrscheinlich.” Hiibsch- 
mann, however, is undoubtedly right in holding (Arm. Stud. I, 
p- 13) that “o¢ ‘nicht’= gr. zu setzen, ist aus lautlichen 
Griinden im héchsten Masse bedenlich.” If (as I believe to be 
the correct view) Gk. od represents Idg. *ou,’ the o- of o-¢ certainly 
cannot be identified with Gk. od, seeing that o is never the Arme- 
nian representative of Idg. *oy% (for the true representation of 
which in Armenian, see Hiibschmann in Zeitschr. d. Deutsch. 
Morgen]. Ges. XXXV, 1881, p. 172, and Arm. Stud. I, 1883, p. 
62; Brugmann, Grundr. I, 1886, §63; Bartholomae in Bezz. 
Beitr. XVII, 1891, p. 99). Nor can Bugge’s attempt to derive 
9¢ from Arm. *d¢ from Arm. *aué from Idg. *au- (Kuhn’s 
Zeitschr. XXXII, 1893, p. 30) be accepted; this will be manifest 
from the following communication, which I have received from 
Prof. Hiibschmann himself, concerning (1) the examples which 
Bugge cites in support of his etymology, (2) the Armenian 
representation of Idg. ay-: ‘‘Arm. sosk heisst ‘blos, allein, leer’ 
und hat mit skr. S#3ka-, etc., nichts zu thun. Ob arm. 402 


1The first member of Arm. o-Z, namely o-, is never (like Gk. ov) used inde- 
pendently. But it is interesting to note that the second member, namely #, is 
used independently, instead of the full form oz, frequently with verbs and 
sometimes with substantives, e.g. Arm. 7-astvac ‘not god,’ i.e. ‘idol.’ Cf. 
also the Old Armenian proper-name C-unak, Catholicos, successor of Nerses, 
‘not-having,’ i. e. ‘poor’ (v. Hiibschmann, ‘ Die altarm. Personennamen,’ in 
Festgruss an Rudolf von Roth, 1893). Curiously enough, the same phenom- 
enon is visible in Modern Greek where Old Greek ovdév appears as dév, the 
truly negative part of the word having been dropped off, without the meaning 
being thereby affected. Examples of the same phenomenon occurring in 
other languages will be found in Ziemer, Vergl. Synt. der Idg. Comparation 
(1884), p. 186, and note 1. 

? Vid. supra, §4, p. 51. 
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‘Flamme’ zu maicxo gehdrt ist gleichfalls nicht sicher und 
beweist jedenfalls fiir arm. o= ursp. az nichts. Es giebt dzsher 
kein sicheres Beispiel fiir die Gleichung arm. 0 = ursp. az.” 

In discussing the ¢ of 0o-€ we are on firmer ground. In 
Armenian, which does not labialise the velars, Idg. g (except after 
a nasal or liquid) becomes regularly 4, &, but ¢ from & before 
original e- and z-vowels (see Hiibschmann in Zeitschr. d. Deutsch. 
Morgenl. Ges. XXXV 172 f., and Armen. Stud. I, pp. 66, 67; 
Brugmann, Gr. I, §455). Thus we may derive the ¢ of Arm. o-¢ 
from Idg. *gz (: Gk. m, cf. of-r4) or Idg. *ge (: Gk. re, cf. of-re). 
Bugge, in Kuhn’s Zeitschr. XXXII, p. 31, comparing Arm. ack 
beside Gk. gece from *déxge, thinks that the ¢ of Arm. o¢ can 
correspond to the -« of Greek ot-«i; but he is, I think, at fault 
herein; for, whereas Arm. ¢ cannot be the outcome of an Idg. R 
(v. Brugmann, Gr. I, §§380, 408), the -« which occurs in od-xi 
modAd-xs, etc., and in the Greek numerical adverbs such aS rerpdaxe 
mevraxt, etc., comes from the Idg. demonstrative stem *£7- (v. 
supra, §8, p. 63) and not from the Idg. interrogative and indefinite 
pronominal stem *g-.' Hence we must separate the ¢ of Arm. 
o-é from Gk. -«, and identify it with Gk. m (from Idg. *gz) or re 
(from Idg. *ge). 


§11. Classification of the forms discussed in the foregoing 
§§8-10. 
The forms which we have been discussing in §§8-10 (incl.) may 
be classed accordingly :— 
I, 
Idg. 

Lat. -ce in *ho-z-ce (whence hic) from the Idg. demonstrative 
pronominal stem *fo- ‘this.’ 

Gk. -xi in od-xi, nom. acc. sing. neut. of the Idg. demonstrative 
pronominal stem *£z- ‘this’’; cf. Goth. Az#(-a), Ags. hit, 
O.Norse Ait¢(¢) ‘this (neut.),’ and Lith. sz2-s O.C.SI. sz 
O.Ir. ce ‘this (masc.),’® 

Gk. -« in od-x, abridged from in ov-xi.* 


‘If Greek -xc were from Idg. *gi-, as is assumed by Wackernagel (in Kuhn’s 
Zeitschr. XXV, p. 286 f.) and J. Schmidt (Pluralb., p. 352), all the Greek 
dialects except Thessalian must have had -r: in place of it (v. Brugmann, Gr. 
III, §182, p. 49 and note 1, §409, p. 330, Engl. edit.). 

* Supra, §8 (a) (1), s. v. ov-«i, p. 63, and (4) text and note, p. 64. 

5Supra, §8 (4), note, p. 64. *Supra, §8 (a) (2) ad fin., p. 64. 
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II. 
Idg. *gho- *Zhi-: 
Lat. ho- in hic (from *ho-7-ce) from the Idg. demonstrative 
pronom. stem *g/o- ‘this.’* 
Skr. Ai (and -47)?)) Nom. acc. sing ueut. of the Idg. demonstr. 
Avest. 27 (and 27)’ pronom. stem *Z/z- ‘this’ (whence in 
Arm. 22’ Skr. Avest. and Arm. the meaning 
Gk. -yi in od-xi* ‘for”). 
Gk. -y in od-y, abridged from -xi in ov-yi.* 


III. 
Idg. *go- *g2-: 

Gk. re in od-re from the uninflected Idg. *ge ‘how’ (indefinite 
‘somehow’ and ‘as also’ = ‘and’) of the Idg. interrogative 
and indefinite pronominal stem *go-, and identical with 
Skr. and Avest. ca, Lat. -gue.° 

Gk. m in of-m, nom. acc. sing. neut. of the Idg. interrog. and 
indef. pronom. stem *gz-, whence come also Skr. 2é-hi-5 
(for ‘no one,’ Lat. guid, etc.° 

Arm. ¢ in o-¢: either (i) from Idg. *ge (: Gk. re in od-re), mean- 

ing ‘some-how,’ so that o-¢ = ‘no-how, in 
no wise.’® 

or (ii) from Idg. *gz (: Gk. mm in od-r4) ‘some- 
what,’ so that 0-¢ = ‘not at all.’® 


LIONEL HORTON-SMITH. 
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1 Supra, §8 (a) (1), s. v. ov-xi, p. 62. 2 Supra, §9, pp. 65, 66. 
3Supra, §8 (a) (1), s. v. ov-xi, pp. 61, 62, and (4), p. 64. 
* Supra, §8 (a) (2) ad fin., p. 64. > Supra, §ro ad fin., p. 68. 


NOTES. 


LATIN -astro-. 


The material for the study of this suffix has been collected by 
Franz Seck, Das lateinische Suffix aster, astra, astrum, Arch. I 
390-404; cf. also Sittl, Zum Suffix aster, Arch. VI 508. Addi- 
tional examples are also found in H. Stadler’s article, Lateinische 
Pflanzennamen im Dioskorides, Arch. X 83-115. 

Previous attempts to explain the origin of this suffix have been 
unsatisfactory. A criticism of the earlier explanations is given 
by Schnorr von Carolsfeld, Arch. I 404-7. His own solution is 
that the suffix -s¢ro-, whether coming from -d+¢vo- (Osthoff) or 
from substantives in -0s+¢ro-, e. g. flustrum>*flovostrum (Cors- 
sen), was added to nominal stems, e. g. olea-strum, halica-strum, 
and from these a suffix -asfro- was propagated. On the other 
hand, Lindsay, The Latin Language, pp. 329 f., and Stolz, Histo- 
rische Grammatik der lateinischen Sprache, I 543 ff., prefer to 
follow Ascoli in seeing here the comparative suffix -¢evo-._ Lind- 
say does not concern himself about the ‘prefixed -as-.’ Stolz’s 
suggestion is that, in spite of the quantity of the a,’ these words 
are to be derived from formations in -d/us, e.g. *peditaster> 
*peditat't(e)ro-, formaster> format t(e)ro, etc. 

The objection to all of these explanations is that they fail to 
consider sufficiently the lexical contents of the suffix. The suffix 
is of pejorative value and expresses the resemblance of the deriv- 
ative to the primitive noun, and generally with a connotation of 
contempt—‘a poor copy of.’ This highly specialized meaning 
and the restriction of the suffix to certain congeneric groups of 
words suggest at once that we have before us a case of adaptation, 


1This is one of his objections to von Carolsfeld’s explanation. The 
difficulty, however, is not serious, as there seems to be no evidence for the 
quantity of the @ except the analogy of adjectives in estus; cf. Marx, s. v. 
oleaster. 
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meaning by that term “the infusion with some grammatical or 
lexical value of a formal element originally either devoid of any 
special functional value or possessed of a value which has faded 
out so completely as to make this infusion possible,” Bloomfield, 
A. J. P. XII 1; cf. also for the general treatment and other 
examples of this factor in language, A. J. P. XVI 409-34. 

That adaptation had been at work in the case of this formation 
was noted in the first of the articles cited above, but no attempt 
was made to determine the mode in which it had operated. The 
purpose of the present paper is to offer a suggestion that bears 
upon this point. 

In considering this suffix we must keep in mind that it belonged 
especially to popular Latin and that its use was established before 
the beginning of our records. Notice the manifestly secondary 
character of the words that occur in the archaic period: filzaster, 
peditastellus, parasitaster. Consequently a chronological arrange- 
ment of the words would give not the order of their formation, 
but of their emergence in literature, and accordingly we are 
warranted in departing from it. 

Excepting the names of plants, there is no class of words 
formed with this suffix that does not make the impression of 
being a secondary formation. But in the names of plants this 
suffix seems to be quite at home, and has a very definite value. 
Oleaster denotes the wild olive in opposition to o/ea, the culti- 
vated olive. The distinction is unmistakable; cf. e. g. Verg. G. 
II 182 and Vulg. Ep. ad Rom. 11, 17 and 24, where the two 
translate dypiéAaos and édaia; cf. also Isid. Orig. XVII 7. 61 
Oleaster dictus quod sit foliis oleae similibus sed latioribus arbor 
inculta atque szlvestris amara atque infructuosa. So apiastrum 
denotes the wild apium, mentastrum the wild menta; cf. Pliny, 
N. H. XX 144 Mentastrum sz/vestris menta est; cf. XIX 159; cf. 
also Arch. X 103 pévOacrpoup = jdvocpos a&ypios, III 36 G. For 
pinaster cf. Pliny, XVI 39 Pinaster nihil est aliud quam pinus 
silvestris; cf. 80. Lotaster = wild lotus; pyriaster is glossed by 
pyrus agrestis; Pliny, XVI 205 uses pirvus silvestris. To these 
should be added salicastrum. Pliny, XXIII 20 uses it to denote 
a wild vine that grows on willows, but the Italian points to the 
more primitive meaning wild-willow. 

There is some slight evidence for a similar use with names of 
animals. Du Cange reports a gloss catulaster : lo cane salvatico, 
and Sittl’s quotation, i. c., from the Etymologicum Gudianum, 
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Alydorptos aig a&ypios, looks like an imitation of the Latin under the 
influence, perhaps, of éypios. But pud/astra in Varro, if the emen- 
dation be accepted, has only diminutive, and porcaster in Aldhelm 
only contemptuous signification. 

Now, other formations of this kind in Latin are clearly adapta- 
tive—the lexical value of the suffix can be plainly felt—and if this 
suffix served originally to express the relation between the culti- 
vated and uncultivated varieties of the same plant, I think it may 
easily be understood how its meaning could be extended to 
denote resemblance in general with the connotation of inferiority, 
and how it might then develop into either a pejorative or a 
diminutive suffix, and sometimes fade out into a mere expression 
of resemblance or approximation. Thus *feditaster is a ‘mock 
foot-soldier,’ Dhzlosophaster ‘a mock philosopher,’ Antoniaster ‘a 
man that apes Antony.’ So too it expresses the fictitious relation- 
ships fiiaster ‘a stepson,’ filiastra ‘a stepdaughter,’ etc.; cf. the 
German wilde Ehe = concubinage. 

The suffix comes back on the class from which it started, and 
we have siliguastrum, so called from its resemblance to the 
siliqua: liliastrum planta lilii similis; ocymastrum herba ocymo 
similis. Apiaster or apiastra, the name of a bird so called guza 
apes comedunt, seems at first a strange formation. But it gets its 
name (cf. Antoniaster) ‘Bee’s-friend’ by. a sort of oxymoron. 
Nothing, in reality, but another application of the principle of the 
analogy of opposites, which will account for the development of a 
meliorative signification as far as it occurs. 

Finally the suffix was added to adjectives. It is interesting to 
note the closely congeneric nature of the words. They are either 
designations of bodily defects—calvaster, adcalvaster, recalvaster, 
claudaster, mancaster, surdaster—or colors that lend themselves 
naturally to such use—canaster, *gravaster, fulvaster and nigel- 
laster; besides these are only crudaster, novellaster and *medt- 
aster. 

The next question is the origin of the suffix for the names of 
wild plants. The definiteness of its lexical value leads us to look 
again for the working of adaptation, and I would suggest that the 
suffix came from sz/vestro- before its passage into the z-declension, 
being added first to nouns like o/ea, and from these propagating 
the suffix -astro-. 

In confirmation of this view it may be noticed that the literary 
expression corresponding to these popular formations is the use 
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of szlvestris; thus, pinaster : pinus silvestris, mentastrum : menta 
silvestris; cf. the examples cited above. Notice also how in 
English wz/d has almost passed into a prefix for the expression of 
the same idea. 

For the putting of the whole lexical value of an adjective into 
its suffix, I know of no good parallel; but the process does not 
seem to me improbable nor essentially different from the forma- 
tion execution electrocution *hydrocution. 

In conclusion I would call attention to the closely congeneric 
nature of the group of words to which sz/vester belongs: campes- 
ter, equester, Fanester, illustris, nemestrinus, paluster, paludester, 
pedester, rurestris, semestris (and other compounds), ¢edluster, 
terrester, vallestria. Lanestris belongs to late Latin and it 
stands alone. By the side of this group are agrestis and cae/estis, 
and it seems desirable to regard them, if possible, as belonging to 
the same formation. 

Brugmann, II 184, sees in these words the comparative suffix 
-tero- under the influence of the analogy of -es-stems, and is 
followed by Lindsay, p. 330. Stolz, p. 503, adopts the same 
view, but considers eguester for *eguit-tero- and pedester for 
*pedit-tero- more likely starting-points for the development of 
the suffix. At the same time he admits, p. 420, the possibility 
(cf. Schweizer-Sidler, KZ. IV 309; Schulze, ib. XXIX 270) that 
we have in these words, as well as in agrestis and caelestis, 
compounds with sfa-. This view would be supported by the 
restriction of the suffix in Latin: contrast the very different 
range of -repo- with nouns in Greek; cf. Otto Keller, Zur lat. 
Sprachgeschichte, I 150. 

In neither case, however, does it seem necessary to divorce the 
two formations. In the former case agrestis might stand for 
*agrestris, with dissimilation—in ferrestris the conditions are not 
precisely the same on account of the double 7, while in cae/estis 
we also have a liquid in the first part of the word. On the other 
hand, if we consider these words as compounds of séa-, the differ- 
ence between -s¢rz- and -s#i- may possibly suggest the Aryan 
forms: Avestan rapaésiam and rapaéstaram, Sanskrit rathestham 
and savyestharam ; cf. Jackson, §§249, 330; Bartholomae, Altir 
Dial. 82; Ar. Forsch. I 30. 
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ON THE ALLEGED CONFUSION OF NyMPH-NAMES. 
Appendix. 


In my paper on the above subject (A. J. P. XVII, pp. 30 sqq.) 
I referred to Virgil, Eclogues, X 62, in terms which may be pro- 
ductive of misconception. I said: ‘‘ What inference can be drawn 
from the words which Virgil puts into the mouth of Gallus, Ecl. 
X 62 sq. ‘iam neque Hamadryades rursus nec carmina nobis | ipsa 
placent; ipsae rursus concedite siluae’? Why should Gallus not 
have sung of tree-nymphs just as well as wood-nymphs?” The 
purport of this remark was to point out that in this mention of 
the Hamadryads there is a reference to Gallus’ own poems, and 
that consequently the interpretation of the words involves as one 
of its factors the consideration of the passage thus referred to. A 
theme which runs through the whole of the eclogue is the inability 
of the nymphs of whom Gallus has sung to aid him in his day of 
trial. To pass over Arethusa (v. 1) the puellae Naides (9 sqq.) 
are reproached for their failure to help their poet. (It may be 
remarked in passing that the language of 9 ‘nemora—saltus’ would 
probably have been twisted into another ‘confusion,’ but for the 
circumstance that Virgil, in the commentator’s interest, has added 
the necessary reference to water in ‘Aonie Aganippe,’ 12.) The 
practice of making learned allusion to the actual expressions of 
brother poets is a natural habit of Latin writers, It is hardly 
necessary to do more than refer to the well-known passages, Ovid 
Am. 3. 9. 58, Pont. 5. 16. 34 (whence Grattius 23 has been 
emended), Statius Silu. 1. 2. 255, Mart. 14. 193. 2, and indeed 
Propertius 2. 34. 76, a reminiscence more or less conscious of 
this very passage. Further down (52 sqq.) Virgil puts into Gallus’ 
mouth the words ‘certum est in siluis inter spelaea ferarum | malle 
pati—interea mixtis lustrabo Maenala Nymphis | aut acres uenabor 
apros.’ And it is argued that, because in the sequel to these lines, 
which I have already quoted, Hamadryades is used, it is legiti- 
mate to equate Hamadryades with Nymphae. It might have been 
thought that by this time the principle of poetic variation would 
have been better understood. From the variation Hamadryades 
—Nymphae (which latter word includes strictly all kinds of 
nymphs, and is of course not limited to ‘wood-nymphs’), all that 
can be legitimately inferred is that the ‘Nymphs’ of v. 55 included 
the ‘Hamadryads’; and of course this of necessity neglects any 
reference that there may be toactual words of Gallus. I have already 
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(1. c.) spoken of the impossibility of drawing any inference from 
the phrase of Propertius, ‘facilis—Hamadryadas,’ which appears 
to unite allusions to this passage (Hamadryas occurs nowhere 
else in Virgil) and to Eclogue 3.9 ‘faciles Nymphae.’ There is 
an allusion to this latter passage in a much later writer, Nemesianus 
Cyneget. 94 sq. ‘tecum Naiades faciles, uiridique iuuenta | puben- 
tes Dryades, nymphaeque unde amnibus umor | adsint, et docilis 
decantet Oreadas Echo.’ This place has a special interest, as it 
distinguishes the Naiads from the Dryads and from the Hydriads 
(‘unde amnibus umor’). An earlier writer on hunting distin- 
guishes the Naiads and the Dryads, though he does not use the 
latter name. The words are, unfortunately, corrupt, but should 
probably be read as follows: ‘adsciuere tuo comites sub numine 
diuae | centum, omnes, nemorum, umentes de fontibus omnes | 
Naides et Latii ... Faunus . . . Maenaliusque puer,’’ ef g. Ss. 
(Grattius, 16 sqq.). Cf. Calpurn., Ecl. 2. 14 ‘affuerant sicco 
Dryades pede, Naides udo.’ 

A summary of our results may be appended. A Dryad wasa 
nymph of the forest or woodland, as an Oread was a nymph of 
the mountain. The term is more general than Hamadryad, which 
means the protectress of a particular tree. A Hydriad is a water- 
nymph. So is a Naiad, but with this difference of use, that the 
word also denotes the protecting nymph (or Hamadryad) of a 
tree growing in or out of the water. 

The passages of classical authors which have or might have 
been adduced to prove any confusion of the above uses are either 
corrupt: Anth. Pal. 6. 189, Culex 94, Prop. 1. 20 (excluding 
those where, as in Anth. P. 9. 668, the error is obvious). 12, 32, 45, 
Isidorus 8. 11.97; or irrelevant. Amongst the latter we class (a) 
those places where ais is used for a Naiad-Hamadryad: Prop. 
2. 32. 37 sqq., Ov. Met. 1. 690 sq., Fast. 4. 231, Stat. Silu. 1. 3. 62, 
to which Nemesianus Cyn. 94 should (apparently) be added; 
(4) those places where poetical modes of employing language 
have been misunderstood: Virg. Ecl. 10. 62, Prop. 2. 34. 76, Ov. 
Met. 14. 623, Fast. 2. 155, Stat. Ach. 1. 294 sq., Silius Italicus 15. 
769 sq.; and Ov. Met. 14. 556 ‘ Naides aequoreae.’ 
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‘The MS has nomine diune | centem omnes nemorumentes def.’ The dots 
indicate lacunae in the MS. 
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vépew And 


Frohberger, ad Lys. XIX 37 and XXXII 4, distinguishes 
between vévew and vénerOa as used to express the division of an 
inheritance, and lays down the rule that the active is applied to a 
father (or guardian) dividing a property among heirs, the middle 
to heirs dividing with each other. G. Huettner, in Acta Semi- 
narii Erlangensis III, p. 107, asserts that this rule has its excep- 
tions, and that the middle has the force of the active in Dem. 
XXXVI 8-9 and Isae.I 16. Paley and Sandys, in Select Private 
Orations II, 3d ed., p. 12, quote Donaldson, Gr. Gr. p. 450, to 
the same effect and refer to eleven passages in Demosthenes, 
Isaeus and Lysias for examples of “ »éyec6ae used in the middle 
voice generally (but not always) of the heirs.” They probably 
rely only on Huettner’s two passages to prove their point, asa 
glance at their other references will show that in them all Froh- 
berger’s rule is observed. 

Before undertaking to show that it is observed also in Huett- 
ner’s supposed exceptions, I will mention the two legal significa- 
tions of véueoda (which are not to be found in Liddell and Scott) 
and will give references for each. 

1. “ To divide with another or others.” a, followed by mpés 
c. acc. expressing the other party to the division: Lys. XVI 10; 
Isae. VII 5 and 25; Dem. XL 42 and 52, XLVII 34. 4, without 
mpés: Lys. XXXII 4; Isae. I 16; Dem. XXXVI 8-9, 11, 32; 
XL 14; XLVII 35. 

2. “To take or receive as one’s portion”: Lys. XIX 46; 
Dem. XXXVI 38; XXXIX6; XLV 76. The passive in Dem. 
XXXVI_38 belongs also under this head. 

Turning to the two disputed passages, we find in Isae. I 16: oi 
dito... n&iovy veiwacbat ovciay Kai pépos exe. 
The usual construction of dg would require an accusative to be 
inserted before veivacda, if the two verbs are not to be understood 
as referring to the same subject. But from Thuc. II 89,1, Antiph. 
VI 46 we see that the subject-accusative is not absolutely required 
after aga, and conclude that it may be dropped where there is no 
danger of any confusion arising in the hearer’s mind. Isaeus, in 
the passage before us, did not fear to be misunderstood, first, 
because rovray and jas, denoting the two parties to the suit, 
readily suggested a subject for the infinitive, and, secondly, 
because no person is ever said either véyew Or véuecda who has 
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not some legal right upon the property in question. The whole 
tenor of the speech, and especially paragraphs 2, 28, 51, show 
that the gir of 16 were only friendly mediators, urging a division 
but claiming no right to make one. The writer could therefore 
safely give to 7é/ovv the construction of éxéAevoy; he was probably 
led to do so by the fact that the only possible subject for ve(uacda 
was an jas which should include both contestants, and he was 
intending to use jas emphatically of one side alone with the 
second infinitive, 

In Dem. XXXVI 8-9 we read: mpds éavrois oi 
émitpora, ort, Senoee xara tas diaOjxas, 60° dv odros Kotwwy Tov 
rovras éeddvras avTipotpel Ta AowTa 
€orat veivacbat ra imép rod madds Kai Thy 
@Anv . . 

Here the middle is certainly used of the guardians, but its 
meaning and the nature of their action are defined by the words 
imép rou maidds. As the younger son, Pasicles, was not of age, the 
Operation denoted by the active verb véuex—a complete trans- 
ference of property from guardians to heirs—could not take 
place. The division here spoken of was indeed made between 
the elder and younger sons; but as the latter was legally incap- 
able of acting for himself, he was represented by his guardians, 
who, in their capacity of trustees, could properly be said “to 
receive a portion of the inheritance on behalf of the child” 
(véuerOat imép rod waidés). A similar definition of the action of the 
middle voice by imép appears in Dem. XXVII 7-8, where the 
orator says of his own guardians, eis yap riv cuppopiay imép éeuou 
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Harper’s Dictionary of Classical Literature and Antiquities, edited by 
HARRY THURSTON PECK, M.A., Ph.D. Illustrated. New York, 
Harper & Brothers, 1896. Pp. xv-+-1701. 


The genesis of most dictionaries and books of reference is an interesting 
subject for investigation, and the portly and comely volume before us is 
no exception to the rule. 

The preface leads one to suppose that the larger part of the biographical 
and geographical material is based upon Anthon’s revision of Smith’s 
Classical Dictionary, 1852. It would have been more accurate to refer 
specifically to Smith’s Smaller Classical Dictionary (London, 1852) as the 
source of a very large number of the minor articles which appear in this 
work. An examination, for instance, of pages 78, 80, 82 of Harper will 
show the importance of this little volume in the compilation of the new 
work. Several minor errors would have been avoided if an independent 
abridgment of the Anthon revision had been made oftener. 

The preface also states that the archaeological portion of the dictionary 
is based in part, but only in part, upon Anthon’s revision of Smith’s 
Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities, 1846. This statement is quite 
correct, but the dependence of the new work upon that dictionary is slight, 
and no serious injustice would have been done if special attention had not 
been called to it in the preface. Nor will any one criticise the editor for 
placing his main reliance in archaeology upon more recent works. 

Certainly neither of the volumes revised by Anthon so long ago was 
essential to the production of Harper’s Dictionary. But this assertion 
cannot be made of the third edition of Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and 
Roman Antiquities, London, 1890-91 ; nor of Seyffert’s Dictionary of Class- 
tical Antiquities, &c., revised and edited, with additions, by Nettleship and 
Sandys, London, 1891. In the absence of either of these works there 
might have been a Harper’s Dictionary, but it would not have been this 
dictionary. 

A few extracts are found in this work from the second edition of Smith’s 
Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities (1848), but the drafts upon the 
third edition have been frequent and copious. To illustrate the important 
place which it holds in the production of the Harper, it may be stated that 
about one hundred articles appear to have been based upon it under the 
letters A and B, of which a large majority are substantially in the words of 
the original. In a few cases the articles in the third edition of Smith are 
identical with those in the second edition. In such cases it may be fair not 
to emphasize the dependence of Harper upon the last edition, 
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The topics are, however, treated in Smith on too liberal a scale for the 
scheme of this work, and therefore the original articles have been cut 
down, sometimes by condensation, more often by omissions. That is, 
most of the articles from this source are, in the main, in the original words, 
but with a less complete treatment of details. The editor has usually 
made his selections and omissions with judgment, and in such a way as to 
bring over the gist of the subject, though necessarily the abbreviated matter 
sometimes makes the impression of incompleteness in comparison with the 
original (e. g. Areopagus). This, however, could not be avoided if the 
whole field of ancient knowledge was to be covered within the compass of 
a single volume. 

Of the articles drawn from Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
Antiquities, third edition, may be cited a few titles as examples of the 
prominent place which this work holds in the compilation of Harper’s 
Dictionary: Abacus, Achaean League, Acta, Aes, Agrariae Leges, Ambar- 
valia, Anulus, Arcus (arch), Areopagus, Athletae, Aurum, Balneae, Bona, 
Breviarium Alaricianum. 

The scale and method of the Harper have often necessitated slight 
changes in order to unite properly passages not originally connected. The 
editor has also exercised an independent judgment in modifying or reversing 
statements (cf. Antefixa), in making many minor additions, and in numerous 
verbal changes, sometimes obviously on grounds of taste, often without 
any obvious reason. Such changes are especially common in the opening 
lines of the articles. 

Seyffert’s Dictionary has for its field not only Antiquities, but also 
Mythology, Religion, Literature, Art, and the Biography of authors, artists 
and philosophers. Hence from its wider field and from the fact that the 
scale of treatment of topics was satisfactory, the obligation to this volume 
in respect to the number of articles adopted from it is even greater than 
to Smith’s Dictionary. For example, more than eighty articles under the 
letter A are to be credited to this source. In most cases these articles are 
transferred bodily, though with occasional verbal changes. Seyffert prints 
Greek words in Roman letters, while Harper substitutes the Greek form. 
In Seyffert the historical present tense is somewhat overworked, especially 
in mythological articles, but the editor of Harper prefers a past tense. 
Seyffert rarely gives any bibliography, but this is often supplied in Harper, 
and sometimes illustrative references to English literature are added. 

Among the more important articles due to Seyffert under the letter A are 
the following: Acropolis, Aediles, Anaxagoras, Aphrodite, Apollo, Archi- 
tectura, Archon, Ares, Argonautae, Aristophanes, Arma, Astronomia, 

The obligation to Smith and Seyffert is, however, by no means limited 
to the earlier letters of the alphabet, as a chance examination of almost 
any page will show. For example, from Smith are taken also the articles 
Caelatura (seven columns, slightly reduced by omissions), Domus (thirty- 
five pages reduced to sixteen and a half), 7eatrum (the letter-press some- 
what reduced, but some excellent cuts added), Vas (twenty-five columns 
reduced to five by omissions, leaving the impression of rather scanty 
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treatment for so important a topic in comparison with the original). From 
Seyffert have also been taken the following titles, as well as others here 
and there: Comoedia, Education (the first four columns), Zisphora, Fulcra, 
Heracles, Musivum Opus, Ostracismus, Philosophia, Pictura, Statuaria Ars, 
Tragoedia. 

Occasionally articles have a composite origin. For example, Augur, 
four columns, of which the first half-column and the final bibliography are 
from Smith, the intervening matter from Seyffert; Aguae Ductus, three 
and a half columns, mainly from Smith (but reduced from twenty columns) 
with a half-column from Seyffert inserted; Musica, six columns, mainly 
from Seyffert, but with two-thirds of a column on Notation drawn from 
Smith; Servus, eight columns, of which six from Seyffert and a half-column 
from Smith; Sodom, mainly from Smith’s Classical Dictionary, but with 
additions from Seyffert, including references to Aristotle, Ath. Pol.; 
Boeotarches, a quarter-column from the new and a column and a half from 
the old edition (1848) of Smith’s Dictionary of Antiquities. The effort to 
bring the articles up to date, as shown above, under So/on, is also shown 
by additions to the article 7hemistocles (from Smith’s Classical Dictionary). 
It would have been well to make similar additions to the article Archon. 

The indebtedness to Seyffert is not limited to articles which the English 
editors have simply translated from the original Lexikon der klassischen 
Alterthumskunde, but extends also to original contributions or additions 
made by them, as in the articles Fulcra, Musivum Opus, Philo, and Pictura. 
The preface expresses in complimentary terms a regret that similar addi- 
tions were not made by the English editors to all the articles. 

At this point justice to the editor demands the insertion of a paragraph 
from the preface: ‘‘In drawing upon these and all his other sources, the 
Editor has allowed himself the very greatest freedom. Whatever he has 
taken he has used in the way best adapted to secure the end he had in 
view. When material was, in its original form, precisely suited to his pur- 
pose, he incorporated it without a change. When change for any reason 
was desirable, he enlarged, condensed, modified, transposed, or para- 
phrased according to his conception of what was most needed in the given 
case; and as the greater part of his work was compilation rather than 
original exposition, he wishes here to express his very great indebtedness 
to the many books that have been drawn upon. No acknowledgment can 
be too full or too comprehensive ; and if the completed work be found of 
service to the student of the classics, this result must be very largely due 
to the original sources whence so great a portion of the Dictionary is 
derived.” 

This quotation accurately describes the method employed. The state- 
ment is frank and comprehensive. There is no concealment, But it 
remains a fact that very few people who consult a work of reference 
stop to read the preface to it. And as quotation marks are not used, 
except as they are brought over from the original article, and as even the 
special contributions secured from American or foreign scholars are not 
signed, there is no finger-post of any kind in the body of the work to dis- 
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tinguish one class of material from another, or to prevent the reader from 
getting a wholly wrong idea of the character of the book. Most students 
will be misled in this respect in spite of the candid avowal of the preface. 

But even if every one were to read the preface in full and understand 
thoroughly the composite sources of the work, the objections to the 
methods adopted in making it cannot be regarded as satisfactorily met. 
Both Smith’s Dictionary and Seyffert’s Dictionary are recent, both in 
English, both prepared at a large expense of time, labor and money, and 
both largely dependent upon the sales in the American market for their 
pecuniary return. It may very well happen that such return will be 
lessened by the new dictionary, and the question naturally arises whether 
there was any arrangement with the English publishers by which this use 
of their material was authorized. There is no hint of such authorization 
in the preface. If it was obtained, the fact should have been stated in the 
interest of both publishers and editor. In the absence of such a statement 
no one can justly protest if the reader assumes that the borrowed matter 
was taken without authority, and if public opinion fails to justify this 
method of compilation. 

It may be justly urged that there is a great mass of literary material 
which is, in substance at Jeast, open to the free use of all men without the 
risk of criticism, and that all contributions to human knowledge made by 
scholars and scientists soon become merged in the common stock. Per- 
haps the matter in the old editions of Smith’s dictionaries may be con- 
sidered as belonging to that class. But will any one claim that six years 
are enough for the completion of this communistic process? It may, how- 
ever, be contended that these works were not copyrighted in this country, 
and so were legally open to republication here in whole or in part. And 
that is true. Whether that fact changes the essential character of the 
transaction is an interesting question in literary ethics upon which scholars 
are likely to have strong opinions one way or the other. Certainly there 
are people who are surprised to learn that the attractive literary wares of 
foreign scholars need the protection of the law to prevent their being 
offered for sale at a competing establishment in our own country. 


It is not the purpose of this article to present any exhaustive examina- 
tion and criticism of Harper’s Dictionary. It is not possible within these 
limits to review half a dozen important works of reference, but that is 
what an adequate review of this volume would mean. But a few points 
of some interest may be noted. 

In transferring matter from other works it is inevitable that occasionally 
the errors and questionable statements of the original article will be 
included as well as its excellences. Only the most searching and codpera- 
tive editorial scrutiny could avoid this. And it will not be surprising if it 
prove that this volume is not wholly exempt from this kind of criticism. 

In the article Afetallum contributed by Professor Percy Gardner to 
Smith’s Dictionary of Antiquities the following passage occurs (not 
repeated, however, in Harper): “In one passage of the Odyssey (IX 391) 
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knowledge is shown of the process of hardening iron by repeated plunging 
when hot in water.” In the article Aes from the same competent hand, 
transferred with slight verbal changes from Smith to Harper, may also be 
found the following passage: ‘‘The abundance of copper sufficiently 
accounts for its general use among the ancients. We have a remarkable 
result of this fact in the use of yadxevc and yadxetery where working in 
iron is meant (Hom., Od. IX 391; Aristot., Poét. 25).”’ 

These two passages are consistent with each other and with the generally 
accepted view that yaAxsic¢ was used not merely in its natural sense of a 
coppersmith, but also as a metal-worker in general (¢. g. Od. III 432, where 
it must mean a goldsmith, whatever its meaning may be at IX 391). But 
in the next column of the same article (Aes) we find that the ancients 
‘*seem to have understood the art of hardening it [copper] by dipping it in 
water and exposure to air. There is a passage even in Homer which is 
supposed to allude to this process (Od. IX 391).” 

Superficially at least there seems to be an inconsistency between this 
passage and that which precedes. If yadxet¢ is used in Od. IX 391, “where 
working in iron is meant,”’ can it also be used inthe same passage to mean 
a coppersmith tempering copper tools by a similar process? Certainly 
more clearness of statement was needed. The average student who con- 
sults this article will fail to understand how the same passage may refer to 
the working of both iron and copper, and it would have been well if the 
writer had cited authorities. Still further, it would have been well if the 
American editor had found space for the new evidence which has converted 
a supposition in Smith into a certainty in Harper. For while Smith 
cautiously states that the ancients ‘‘seem to have understood”’ the art of 
hardening copper, Harper says positively that ‘‘the ancients also under- 
stood ”’ the art. 

The statement (from Smith’s Smaller Classical Dictionary) in the article 
upon Aristides that he was recalled from exile after the battle of Salamis, 
rather than before it, is, to say the least, open to question. 

The statement (page 126), taken from the same source, that Aristarchus 
‘*divided the Iliad and Odyssey into twenty-four books each,”’ is incon- 
sistent with the more careful statement of p. 837 that Zenodotus “is 
thought to have been the first to divide ” them thus. 

The statement on page 13, taken from Seyffert, that the Acropolis is 
“about 200 feet in height” is seriously at variance with the statement of 
page 149 that the hill is ‘*156 meters high.” In neither case is it stated 
whether the reckoning is from the sea-level or the city below. The dis- 
crepancy will confuse most students. 

Mithridates remains son-in-law of Tigranes, instead of father-in-law 
(p. 1584), as in Smith’s Smaller Classical Dictionary from which the article 
is taken. (The same error occurs in the Anthon-Smith and even in the 
Marindin-Smith of 1894.) 

Under the article Ostracismus (from Seyffert) it is stated that this 
measure “was introduced at Athens in B. C. 509.” (Under Clisthenes, the 
date is B. C. 508.) It would have been more exact to say that though 
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ostracism was legalized at Athens among the measures of Cleisthenes, it 
was first applied twenty years later (Aristotle, Ath. Pol. 22). 

The plan of Salamis on a fairly generous scale was hardly demanded to 
illustrate a five-line article in which there is a mere mention of the battle 
of Salamis without any details. The map adopted, however, silently com- 
mits the editor to the traditional view of the position of the hostile fleets 
within the narrow confines of the strait. This view has been hardly tenable 
since the publication of Professor Goodwin’s paper in 1885 (Vol. I, Papers 
of the American School at Athens). 

The value of the Attic talent is almost as uncertain as that of the Amer- 
ican silver dollar. Under Zisphora it is just $1080; under Liturgia just 
$1180; under Vumismatics ‘about $1000’; under Zalentum ‘‘ about $1180.” 
Each of these articles is borrowed from Seyffert, in which the value of the 
talent is uniformly given as £200, or “ about £200,” 

Under Domus (p. 537, 4) may be found the following statement: ‘In the 
palace of Odysseus the three hundred suitors of Penelope feasted in” the 
péyapov. This sentence is taken, with the rest of the article, from Smith’s 
Dictionary of Antiquities. But the Homeric account (Od. XVI 247 seqq.) 
represents the number of the suitors as one hundred and eight with ten 
retainers, That would seem to be enough. 

No such book is free from misprints and minor defects. A few may be 
noted: Artios for Athos, p. 16,1.1; Ephesian History of Xenophon for Ephe- 
sian History of Xenophon, p. 101, 4; the Acheloiis, instead of the Alpheius, 
called the largest river of the Peloponnesus, p. 109, 4; Cleodacus for Cleo- 
daeus, p. 127, a3 dptrawa for apirawa, p. 186, 5; pracfumium (twice) for 
pracfurnium, p. 192, 4,top; Wagen for Wagen, p. 200, a; (lv. 30) for (lib. 
Vv. 30), p. 219, 5, bot.; Pergamun for Pergamum, p. 1065, 5; Mount Vesula 
for Vesulus, p. 1154, @; the omission of Argolis from the list of districts in 
the Peloponnesus, p. 1195, a; or for of, p. 1223, 4, 1. 14; [B. C.] 296 for 
196, p. 1430, @, 1. 4; gdeva for deta, p. 1560, 2; confusion due to misplaced 
commas in the article Zisphora. The revised spelling Munichia is found 
under Athenae, elsewhere Munychia. Under Artemis is found the cross- 
reference Ziethyia. The patient seeker will finally find it under //ithyia 
(to which one article is devoted in the body of the book and another in the 
Appendix). Under Barathron there is a very plausible cross-reference to 
Caedes, a title not to be found. Perhaps Ceadas was intended. The error 
by which the Laocoon (instead of Dirce) group is attributed to Apollonius 
of Tralles had already been corrected in the list of corrigenda in Seyffert, 
but it is reproduced in Harper (p. tor). 

The illustrations in Harper are abundant and of a much higher average 
quality than those found in Smith or Seyffert. In many cases articles 
borrowed from those sources are supplied with additional as well as better 
cuts. Poor illustrations are exceptional, but one marked instance is the 
cut of the Vatican Demosthenes. The cut of Tiryns is not called for at 
page 1068, especially as it is duplicated in its proper place, page 1587. A 
few of the cuts seem to be mere embellishments of the book rather than 
illustrations of the subjects. Such are some of the cuts taken from modern 
paintings. 
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The special contributions to this dictionary, according to the list in the 
preface, number somewhat over fifty (counting alphabetical Adéreviations 
as one article). They cover less than one hundred and fifty pages of the 
total seventeen hundred. The special contributions of the editor are 
additional to this amount, but no list of them is given, and there is no dis- 
tinction in the printing between them and other matter, but his influence 
may be traced in many articles known to be mainly borrowed, and often 
the changes and additions are distinct improvements. Several of the 
special contributions are from the highest authority in their special fields 
and are models of what such articles should be. In one or two cases the 
writer seems to have allowed himself, or to have been allowed, inadequate 
space for the complete presentation of an important topic. 

The scope of Harper’s Dictionary is very comprehensive. It aims to 
include under a single alphabet the subjects of Archaeology, Art, Biography 
(including notices of classical scholars and philologians of the recent 
centuries), Geography, History, Language, Literature, Mythology, etc. It 
is thus a cyclopaedia rather than a dictionary in its scope, and, supplying, 
as it will, the place of several books of reference, it will prove a great con- 
venience to any one seeking information in an accessible and compact 
form. The student will find in it a wide and interesting range of informa- 
tion, attractively presented, and it will not occur to him to be fastidious or 
even inquisitive concerning the sources of that information. Thus the 
book will doubtless, as the editor hopes, “be found at least to have done 


something to promote the comprehensive, intelligent, and sympathetic 
study of classical antiquity ”’ in this country. 
Witiiams 


O, M, FERNALD. 


L’Inno Omerico a Demetra. Con apparato critico scelto e un’ introduzione. 
Di Vitrorio PunTon!I. Livorno, Raffaello Giusti, 1896. 8vo, viii, 165 pp. 


It is unfortunate that the work of which the Homeric Hymns at present 
stand most in need is also that which is most difficult to perform. There is 
still opportunity for something in the way of illustration and interpretation, 
though perhaps not very much. Dissection is always possible; here every 
man can be a law unto himself without gainsaying, and establish his originality 
at a comparatively small expense. The real struggle comes in the restoration 
of the text, where leader after leader has fallen without catching even a 
glimpse of the Canaan of correctness. Perhaps, indeed, we have come to a 
standstill until such time as we may be able to enrich ourselves here also from 
the spoils of Egyptian tombs. 

The latest editor has chosen the easier way. He has not neglected the text, 
though he has added no improvement of his own, scarcely even a conjecture 
except such as result from and help to support his theories. Illustration and 
interpretation he has not attempted, except incidentally. By far the larger 
portion of his book consists of the Introduction of 124 pages, in which his 
argument concerning the origin of our present text of the Hymn to Demeter 
is set forth carefully and at length, though the author admits that he has left 
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much to be done in the way of a minute criticism of each separate verse of 
the hymn. 

Signor Puntoni believes in his own theory, and has presented it clearly and 
emphatically. This theory is briefly stated at pp. 2-3 as follows: The tradi- 
tional text of the Moscow MS results from the enlargement of a more ancient 
hymn, A, by the insertion of a considerable number of fragments of two 
others, B and C, introduced and adapted more or less successfully by two 
revisers. The argument of A was the rape of Persephone and the consequent 
pivicg of Demeter; the residence of Demeter in Eleusis was not included. B 
resembled the hymn attributed to Pamphos (Paus. 8. 37.9; 9. 31.9; I. 39.1; 
1. 38. 3); its principal content was the 7év@oc, not the u#vic, of Demeter, her 
mournful wanderings over the earth, and her sojourn in the house of Celeus ; 
the foundation of her temple at Eleusis, and the establishment of the 
mysteries. C combined the motives of A and B in a version probably not 
widely different from that followed in the lost Orphic Képy¢ ‘Apray#. 

Of these three hymns A was the oldest, C the youngest ; and the difference 
in age is marked by an increasing use of non-Homeric words and forms. 
Puntoni has catalogued these at pp. 112-15, and finds in the fragments he 
assigns to each hymn the following ratios: in A, 22 non-Homeric words 
and forms in 100 verses; in B, 32; in C, 42 (fractions omitted). In the 55 
transitional lines which he attributes to the revisers he finds a sufficiently 
high proportion of 40 such words and forms to 100 verses. 

At pp. 111-12 Puntoni gives a list of the fragments attributed to each of his 
three hymns, which will enable any one who cares to examine his theory to 
take a rapid survey of it, and therefore may be repeated: 

A (the original nucleus) = 1-4-4 8-17 + 19-20-+- 38-46*** +- 62(?)-81 87- 
90+ 305-335 + 337-351 + 370-394 + 404-413 + 433*** + 441-450 + 459-476 
+ 483-484 -+ 486-489. Total, 165 verses. 

Fragments of B: 5-7, 22-23 -+ 30-37, 357 + 359-369, 82-86, 92-188 (to 
+ 212-301, and probably 478-482 and 490-491 +-(?)494. Total, 225 verses. 

Fragments of C: 24-25 -+- 27-29, 47-54 -+ (?)*58, 191-199 + 202-211, 395-399 
+ 401-403 -+ 434-440. Total, 48 verses. 

Principal amplifications: 352-356, 414-432, 451-458. 

The reasons for the assignment of each of these passages to A, B, C, or to 
the contaminator himself, are fully and clearly stated, and in most cases rest 
upon inconsistencies or incoherences of more or less weight. Occasionally 
the criticisms are captious and unreal, as at pp. 77-8, where it is said that, 
since Demeter had gone into the temple to stay (év6a xafeCouévy . . . wiuve 303 
f.), the statement that Iris found her in the temple (319) is out of place (!). It 
is but fair to say that this is the worst instance of a perverted microscopic 
criticism in the entire introduction. 

A detailed examination of the arguments here advanced is, in the space of a 
review, obviously impossible. As it is not customary for any two investigators 
' to agree in matters of this kind, it would be necessary either to refute Puntoni’s 
fundamental doctrine of contamination and interpolation, or else to propose a 
wholly new analysis. It is a matter of curiosity, if scarcely of critical value, 
to remember how Gottfried Hermann took up Creuzer’s theory of five-line 
Stanzas in the Hymn to the Pythian Apollo, but made an entirely new set, 
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which doubtless pleased him better (Jahrbb. 53. 355-73). That sort of thing 
can be done indefinitely. On an a grioré consideration of the matter, it seems 
not at all improbable that a hymn which was used for ritualistic purposes 
perhaps for centuries should have undergone extensive alterations and enlarge- 
ments. Nor is it at all impossible that an interpolator should have chosen the 
method of contamination. There are real difficulties and incoherences in the 
text of the Hymn to Demeter, as we now have it, such as ayyeAéovoa 53, the 
uncertain and shifting réles of Hecate and Helios as informer, etc. Some of 
these may be accounted for by the fact that we have the hymn only in a single 
manuscript, which Cobet regarded as one of the worst known, though it has 
latterly risen in esteem. Others cannot be so explained. But the theory that 
the hymn can be analyzed into passages definitely referable to a number of 
different pre-existing poems will probably be received with skepticism. At 
pp. 71-2 Puntoni himself admits the possibility that an original poet might 
have felt himself bound to introduce and harmonize varying versions of the 
myth. 

In his critical notes to the text Puntoni has in one respect rendered a 
valuable service to the future editor of the Hymns, if not to the general 
scholar. Though on his title-page he has cautiously promised only an 
“‘apparato critico scelto,” he has in reality recorded nearly all conjectures and 
hypotheses advanced concerning the hymn from Ruhnken’s day down. Any- 
thing so complete would be hard to find elsewhere, and everything is noted 
with admirable conciseness and lucidity. Frequent protests have been 
uttered in these days against the perpetuation of absurd or improbable conjec- 
tures; but, after all, every new investigator is obliged at least to read what 
his predecessors have written, and in the 41 pages of Puntoni’s text and 
commentary he will find nearly everything, and save himself a deal of note- 
taking. Puntoni, however, is ignorant of Brunck, Peppmiiller, and some of 
the recent English and Irish contributions inspired by the Goodwin-Allen 


edition. 


Tov oi TOAAG peuadrec, ol dé uA’ éo6A4, 
portaow* yxaderiv dé dafuevai éoriw éxacrov, 


In the last-mentioned monumental edition, which might well have been 
somewhat less monumental in size and price, we have the latest results of a 
conservative textual criticism. Puntoni has due reverence for this work, and 
except for a less liberal punctuation, and the absence of paragraphing, differs 
from it in not many important passages. The principal ones are as follows: 

10. The editor keeps, with Gemoll, the MS oé{ac rére. 

46. The MS od? oiwvdv ric is retained. 

87. Puntoni prints tueravaiera, but believes that petavaerdery was the 
reading of A, 82-6 belonging to B. Goodwin reads, after Voss, wetavaserdet, 
Valckenaer proposed uéra vaerdev, and the presence of 82-6 does not 
necessarily exclude the infinitive. 

115. Hermann, Puntoni; M; Voss,Goodwin. iAvacat, 
which has also Cobet’s authority, is preferable. 

118. In the confusion regarding the daughters of Celeus, Puntoni keeps the 
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127. Puntoni does not, like Hermann, Goodwin, and others, see a lacuna 
after this verse, nor does it appear especially necessary. Hermann’s other 
suggestion, deixvov 0’ nprivovro, or Voss’s évrivovro, restores the connection, 
and an intermediate action does not seem called for. Puntoni, however, 
follows M. 

137-8. Puntoni keeps the MS éué & air’ oixreipate...téwy ddua? 
ixapat, which is of course impossible. But what is to be done with it? 

211. doinc évexev is retained, and a lacuna marked after the verse. Voss’s 
érx£Bn, adopted by Goodwin, is not convincing. 

227. Opéyw* xob piv, the reading of M, is given. Hermann’s 6pépa: or 
Goodwin’s @péyovo’ would be better. It is needless to say that Puntoni has 
done nothing for 228-9. 

236. Puntoni does.not mark a lacuna. 

269. Puntoni gives a6avdroie Ovyroici 7’ Kal xapya térvxtac, Goodwin 
rightly places a mark of desperation at évecap. The animated controversy in 
recent numbers of the Classical Review has left matters where they stood. It 
is not clear how Puntoni reads dvecap, 

328. tiudc ac Kev wet’ éAéobar, Puntoni fails to observe 
in his critical note that the reading of M is d¢ « ééAorro, ev Ehoito is 
Hermann’s. 

344-5. The reading of M, 70 én | épyoe Oedv paxdpwy pyricero 
Bovay, is repeated with two daggers, as by Goodwin. I should almost venture 
to introduce Biicheler’s arAgros | Epyous <ola> Oedv paxdpwv pyticato 
into the text. It gives exactly the sense which we look for, with less violent 
alterations than any other conjectures of satisfactory meaning. The purport 
of the passage is clear: Persephone was suffering (1) from longing for her 
mother, (2) at the intolerable treatment inflicted upon her by the will of the 
gods. V. 345 lacks either two or three syllables, and they may be supplied 
either by the insertion of a word, or by the substitution of a longer word for a 
shorter. The former method commends itself. Furthermore, épyo Geav 
suggests that the two syllables have been lost here. A relative is necessary 
to give the meaning expressed above; and ola answers the purpose not only 
metrically, but admirably in sense. The other changes are not difficult. 

364. Puntoni finds the MS év@ad’ iovca appropriate to the position he gives 
to vv. 359-69 in B. 

428. Gorep xpéxov is kept. Goodwin adopts the treipoyov of Voss. 

490-95. Puntoni reads the sing. throughout, though, as these verses are in 
his view patchwork, it is not a matter of great importance. 

The editor has done well in making the numbering of his lines agree with 
the actual number of verses. There was no reason why the Goodwin-Allen 
edition should follow the erroneous numbering of the manuscript. ' 

Puntoni justly says that Goodwin’s supplement of the lacuna in vv. 387-99 
is the best that has been offered, though it does not entirely square with his 
theories. Puntoni himself is very shy of attempting Greek composition. 
What he can do in that line is shown by his attempt on p. 77: EidAry 7’ dp’ 
Guipov. wai Kede@ Aodixzy te (!). This lack of feeling for the caesura has 
allowed him to print the reading of M in v. 203: t0AAa tapaoxérrovea tpéparo 
dyviv, where other editors rightly change, with Voss, to tapacxérrovo’ 


érpéwaro, 


‘ 
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Whatever the value of his results, the editor has worked at his material 
faithfully and conscientiously. His scrupulousness has extended even to the 
proof-reading, affording a striking contrast to the slovenliness of Gemoll, 
whose otherwise valuable edition is as full of misprints as a country news- 
paper. Few typographical errors have been noticed in Puntoni: 4¢pa appears 
in the text, v. 106, as gpa, A wrong citation, copied from Hermann without 
correction on p. 54, might arouse suspicion ; but this suspicion is not elsewhere 


confirmed. 
CHARLES J. GOODWIN. 


Handbooks on the History of Religions. Edited by MorRIs JASTROW, JR. 
Vol. I. The Religions of India, by EDWARD WASHBURN HOPKINS. 
Boston, Ginn & Co., 1895. 


In a prefatory note to this first volume, Professor Jastrow outlines the plan 
of the series of Handbooks in which he desires to present to students of the 
history of religions the results of the scholarly activity of recent years in the 
several departments concerned. Each volume is to include an account of 
the sources and the method of study, and a chapter on the land and people, 
“presenting those ethnographical and geographical considerations, together 
with a brief historical sketch of the people in question, so essential to an 
understanding of intellectual and religious life everywhere.” The main 
portion of the work is to present in greater detail a description of the beliefs— 
the pantheon, the relation to the gods, views of life and death—the official 
rites and popular customs, the religious literature and architecture, followed 
by a general estimate of the religion, its history and the relation it bears to 
others. In each instance a full bibliography, an index and the necessary 
maps and illustrations will be provided. 

It is much to be regretted that Professor Hopkins has not allowed himself 
the space necessary for the generous treatment suggested by the editor. The 
length of time through which we can trace the course of religious ideas and 
practices in India and the manifold character of the native developments give 
a special interest and importance to the study of the Indian religions, the con- 
sideration of which might well claim in this series more than a single volume. 
Within these narrow limits, Barth, with whose admirable sketch the present 
work challenges comparison, has succeeded only by careful abstinence from 
the discussion of all matters not of the first importance and by rigorous exclu- 
sion of illustrative citations from his text. Professor Hopkins, however, 
writing for “students ignorant of Sanskrit who yet desire independently to 
examine and to make their own the very words of the Hindu sages,” desires 
not merely to summarize but “to open up the religions of India from within 
and in orderly succession to explain them as they display themselves.” 

The order of treatment, accordingly, follows what the author conceives to 
have been the jorder of development. The difficulty of the undertaking is 
apparent. “For,none of the native religious works has one a certain date. 
Nor is there for any one of the earlier compositions the certainty that it 
belongs, as a whole, to any one time. The Rig Veda was composed by suc- 
cessive generations; the Atharvan represents different ages; each Brahmana 
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appears to belong in part to one era, in part to another; the earliest Siitras 
have been interpolated; the earliest metrical code is a composite ; the great 
epic is the work of centuries; and not only do the Upanishads and Puranas 
represent collectively many different periods, but exactly to which period 
each individually is to be assigned remains always doubtful. Only in the 
case of the Buddhistic writings is there a satisfactorily approximate terminus 
a quo, and even here approximate means merely within the limit of centuries.” 
First with regard to the earlier documents. To what conditions must we 
assign the composition of the hymns of the Rig-Veda? Are they the work of 
priests, and were they composed for sacrificial purposes? Or were they made 
“independently of any ritual, as their own excuse for being”? Professor 
Hopkins warns us that “the Rig Veda is not a homogeneous whole. It isa 
work which successive generations have produced, and in which are represented 
different views of local or sectarian origin; while the hymns from a literary 
point of view are of varying value. The latter is a fact which has been 
ignored frequently, but it is more important than any other.” “A large 
number of hymns are formal, conventional and mechanical in expression,” 
and “it may be argued with plausibility that these were composed to serve 
the purpose of an established cult” ;! but in others is found “ poetry, not great 
poetry perhaps, but certainly not ground out to order, as some of the hymns 
appear to have been.” Mechanical hymns, then, are late. “It must not be 
forgotten that the ritual, as it is known in the Brahmanas, without the slightest 
doubt, from the point of view of language, social conditions and theology, 
represents an age that is very different to that illustrated by the mass of 
the hymns. Such hymns, therefore, and only such as can be proved to have a 
ritualistic setting, can be referred to a ritualistic age. There is no convincing 
reason why one should not take the fully justified view that some of the hymns 
represent a freer and more natural (less priest-bound) age, as they represent a 
spirit freer and less mechanical than that of other hymns.” Elsewhere, how- 
ever, the existence of priestly families and of a litany prepared for the warrior 
class by priests is recognized in the earliest period. And in describing the 
several gods of the Rig-Veda the author refuses to adopt the method suggested 
by the distinctions to which he has attached such importance. “After what 
has been said in the introductory chapter concerning the necessity of distin- 
guishing between good and bad poetry, it may be regarded as incumbent upon 
us to seek to make such a division of the hymns as shall illustrate our words. 
But we shall not attempt to do this here, because the distinction between late 
mechanical and poetic hymns is either very evident, and it would be super- 
fluous to burden the pages with the trash contained in the former, or the dis- 
tinction is one liable to reversion at the hands of those whose judgment differs 
from ours, for there are, of course, some hymns that to one may seem poetical 
and to another artificial. Moreover, we admit that hymns of true feeling 
may be composed late as well as early, while as to beauty of style the chances 


1 Again we are told “‘ Indra, most honored with Soma, and Agni, most closely connected 
with the execution of sacrifice, not only receive the most hymns, but these hymns are, for the 
most part, palpably made for ritualistic purposes .. . In every family book, besides this 
baksheesh verse, occur the older purer hymns that have been retained after the worship for 
which they were composed had become changed into a trite making of phrases.” Is a con- 
trast intended here also between worship and ritual ? 
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are that the best literary production will be found among the latest rather 
than among the earliest hymns. It would indeed be admissible, if one had 
any certainty in regard to the age of the different parts of the Rig Veda, simply 
to divide the hymns into early, middle and late, as they are sometimes ‘divided 
in philological works, but here one rests on the weakest of all supports for 

‘ historical judgment, a linguistic and metrical basis, when one is ignorant alike 
of what may have been accomplished by imitation, and of the work of those 
later priests who remade the poems of their ancestors.” 

Throughout the discussion it is assumed that the linguistic differences between 
mantra and brahmana are wholly due to difference of time and not to the 
varying usage of literary tradition. In the Brahmanas, it is remarked, “ religion 
has apparently become a form, in some regards it is a farce”; ‘the whole 
moral atmosphere is now surcharged with hocus-pocus, mysticism, religiosity, 
instead of the cheerful, real religion, which, however formal, is the soul of the 
Rik”; and this is “the only new literature which centuries have to show.” 
Vet in the same chapter there is a passing recognition of the limitations of 
liturgical works. Again in the exposition of the law-books, documents of a 
period subsequent to the pantheism of the Upanishads (itself later than 
Brahmanic formalism), we are told that “there is a reversion to Vedic belief; 
or rather not a reversion, but here one sees again, through the froth of rites 
and the murk of philosophy, the understream of faith that still flows from the 
old fount, if somewhat discolored, and waters the hearts of the people.” 

Attention has already been directed to the author's inability to conceive 
that priests interested in the details of sacrifice could produce anything better 
than “mechanical” poetry. He also hesitates to credit them with “a devo- 
tional spirit that gave voice to genuine feeling.” This personal lack of 
sympathy with religious ritual has perhaps contributed to Professor Hopkins’ 
success in his exposition of early Buddhism, altogether the most attractive 
chapter in the book, but none the less must be our regret that the whole body 
of usages, the significance of which is made so evident in Oldenberg’s Religion 
des Veda, has been passed by with the simple remark that “the sacrifice is 
but show; symbolism without folk-lore, only the imbecile imaginings of a 
daft mysticism, is the soul of it: and its outer form is a certain number of 
formulae, mechanical movements, oblations and slaughterings.” 

The failure to co-ordinate the evidence of the earlier texts has resulted in 
a picture of ancient conditions inherently improbable and inconsistent with 
the subsequent persistence of beliefin India. The theory of “ Hindu influence 
on the Aryan mind” beginning in the late Vedic period is suggested, but 
nowhere seriously supported. 

Apart from such considerations of method in the earlier chapters, the book 
deserves generous praise. The wide range of the author’s reading in the 
native literature and his extensive acquaintance with the work of Western 
scholars are everywhere apparent. From his own more special studies he has 
contributed not a little. Particular mention must be made of the excellent 
chapters on the epic. Observations, too, such as are made regarding the 
general character and the position in the Rig-Veda of the hymns in which the 
worship of certain deities or the expression of certain ideas especially appears, 
are welcome to all. , 
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Two other features of the book deserve mention here: the survey of the 
religious traits of the wild tribes, an interesting supplement to the discussion 
of the Indo-Aryan religions, and the bibliography, which is well arranged, 


and will call forth the thanks of many students. 
A. W. STRATTON. 


Verner Dahlerup: Nekrolog éver Karl Verner. Arkiv fér Nordisk Filologi. 
New Series, Vol. IX, Part 3. 


Not a few great talents have been known as men of one book. Karl Verner 
is probably the only scholar of distinguished ability that is generally known 
as a man of one article. Although the name of Verner is a household word 
among all students of language, probably few in this country have any knowl- 
edge of the life and character of the manthat bore it. For this reason, if for 
no other, a brief account of some of the salient features in the career of this 
so greatly lamented Danish scholar must be of interest to English readers. 
Additional interest is given to the article on which this review is based by the 
fact that it is written by a Dane, a friend of Verner’s, and one in every way 
competent to judge of the significance for linguistic science of Verner’s work. 

Karl Adolph Verner was born in Aarhus, Jutland, Denmark, March 7, 1846. 
Even before entering the University in 1864 he had shown an interest in 
the study of language, his attention having been drawn in that direction by 
reading the life of his great countryman Rask. While at the University he 
devoted himself chiefly to the study of the Oriental, the Germanic and the 
Slavic languages. In the beginning of his course he had intended to pursue 
the classics, and in spite of his later investigation of the so-called modern 
languages, he always retained a vivid interest in the older tongues. 

After serving in the army, Verner went in December, 1871, to Russia, where 
he remained almost a year, learning to speak Russian, and pursuing his studies 
with great zeal. On his return his friends induced him with difficulty to take 
the master’s examination, for which he had the utmost dread. The next year 
and a half were spent in his native town, his health not permitting him to 
engage in any regular occupation. During this enforced vacation he wrote 
his first scientific treatise, “‘ Nogle Raskiana” (1874). At the same time he 
carefully investigated accent in the Slavic languages and in Danish, and out- 
lined the changes in Danish pronunciation from Holberg’s time to the present 
day, only the main results of which were published. 

The account of the development in his mind of the law that was destined to 
make him famous is so interesting that nothing but a full translation of it will 
suffice. ‘“ According to a verbal account of Verner’s (repeated to Dahlerup by 
Hoffory and endorsed by Verner), he happened one morning on getting up to 
reflect that it was strange that the Gothic words fadar and dropar had different 
consonants after the root vowel. As he was just then engaged in studying 
accent, it was natural for him to seek the explanation in this direction. He 
examined the conditions in Sanskrit and found there pifdr and bhra’tar. He 
had discovered the clue, which he quickly followed out.” After briefly 
explaining the law, Dahlerup adds: ‘ Verner finished his epoch-making treatise 
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in the spring of 1875, and sent it in a letter dated May1 to Vilhelm Thomsen. 
Shortly before this he had learned that a petition for a travelling stipendium 
had been granted him. On his way to the continent he remained a few weeks 
in Copenhagen. Vilhelm Thomsen had immediately on receiving his letter 
encouraged Verner to print his paper, which*he said would overturn many 
accepted views. During his stay in Copenhagen, Verner wrote his treatise in 
German and sent it to Adolph Kuhn.” The results of the publication of the 
Ausnahme in the following year are too familiar to require telling here. 

Surprise has often been expressed that Verner, the most famous philologist 
in Denmark, should have had so comparatively insignificant a career, and his 
fatherland has been reproached by those unacquainted with the facts for 
having neglected so brilliant a son. As a matter of fact, Verner was 
thoroughly appreciated at home, and had it not been for the encouragement 
of his many Danish friends he would probably have remained in utter 
obscurity. Strange as it may sound, the discoverer of Verner’s Law con- 
sidered himself a mere amateur, a dilettante in Germanic philology. When 
in 1876 Wilh. Scherer offered to obtain for him a professorship in Germany, 
he declined on the ground that he was not sufficiently developed for such a 
position, and accepted instead a vacancy at the Halle library as assistant 
librarian. Two years later he refused a professorship at Gratz, and it is 
believed also at Strassburg, contenting himself with a promotion at the 
library. It was only with great difficulty that Scherer induced him to apply 
for the Bopp prize, which was bestowed on him in 1877. 

On the death of his old teacher of the Slavic languages, C. W. Smith, in 
1881, Verner, again only after persistent urging by friends, applied for the 
vacancy, and in August, 1882, he was appointed Docent in the Slavic 
Languages and Literatures, six years later being promoted to Professor 
Extraordinarius. A year before this promotion he was granted an honorary 
degree by the University of Heidelberg, in 1888 he was elected a member of 
the Danish Academy of Sciences, and in 1892 he was decorated with the order 
of the Danebrog. 

Even stranger apparently than Verner’s modest career was his comparative 
unproductiveness. The explanation of this too is to be found in his character. 
In a letter to a friend, Verner once said, ‘I have inclination to enjoy, but not 
to produce.’ (Jeg har tilbdjelighed til at nyde, men utilbdjelighed til at yde.) 
His enjoyment, it should be added, was of a strictly intellectual character. 
Like many men of genius, too, his interest was confined to the intellectual 
process ; with the practica] result he was not in the least concerned. After 
having made a discovery he seemed to lack any desire to put it in proper 
shape for presentation. His innate modesty, too, had much to do with his 
unwillingness to publish the results of his investigations. Still another reason 
is found in his extreme conscientiousness. Although after his appointment in 
Copenhagen his only publications were two short articles in German journals 
and a number of short articles on Slavic subjects in Salmonsen’s Encyclopedia, 
Verner was one of the busiest members of the faculty. His conscientiousness 
in preparing and attending lectures was almost painful. He practically 
rewrote the Slavic grammars used by his classes, prepared exhaustive original 
treatises on Russian accent and other subjects, and all for the exclusive benefit 
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of only one or two students at a time. Hr. Dahlerup states that Verner left 
an enormous amount of unpublished material in this and in other directions. 
It would be a matter of interest to learn if any of this valuable matter will be 
published. 

Hr. Dahlerup closes his sympathetic and illuminating study as follows: 
“Not only will Karl Verner be honored as one of the foremost linguists that 
the North has produced, but his great personal amiability will be remembered 
by the many friends who with sorrow have learned of his early death.” 

DANIEL KILHAM DoDGE. 


Il Processo di Verre; un capitolo di storia romana, Di Etrore CIccorti. 
Milano, edito a cura dell’ autore, 1895. 240pp. L. 3.50. 

M. Tullii Ciceronis Oratio in Verrem De Signis. Publi¢e avec une Introduc- 
tion et un Commentaire explicatif par HENRI BORNECQUE. Paris, Colin 
et Cie., 1896. 176pp. Fr. 1.50. 


The purpose of Prof. Ciccotti’s book is mainly historical. By means of a 
wide and careful study of the original documents he has tried to give a faithful 
picture of Verres and his times. 

The subject of the first chapter (pp. 3-21) is well suggested by Juvenal’s 
vivid line, VI 293, which serves as its motto, Luxuria incubuit victumgque ulci- 
scitur orbem, It describes the great changes in the public and private life of 
the Romans which followed the extension of their sway beyond the natural 
boundaries of Italy and the establishment of their provincial system. An 
influx of wealth, an increase of luxury, electoral corruption and plundering of 
the provinces were among the first-fruits of that system. The provincial 
governors had almost unlimited powers and the home government provided 
no adequate check on their excesses; few of them showed the scrupulous 
honesty of a Piso Frugi or were content with the Jeffersonian simplicity of a 
Cato Censor. The second chapter (pp. 21-37) gives a brief description of the 
way in which the Roman provinces were governed (quasi guaedam praedia 
populi Romani) and of the arrangements made for collecting revenue from 
them. Chapter III (pp. 37-57) gives an account of the various 4ges de repe- 
tundis, from the 4x Calpurnia of B.C. 149 to the 4x Cornelia under which 
Verres was indicted. Chapter IV (pp. 57-79) treats of the conquest of Sicily 
(insula Cereris) and of the various relations in which the Sicilian communities 
stood to Rome; also, of the economic conditions of Sicily and the powers of 
its governors. Chapters V and VI (pp. 79-106 and 107-44) give an account, 
closely following that of Cicero, of the earlier career of Verres (homo amens ac 
perditus) and of his doings after he was sent into Sicily (guasi in praedam). 
The last chapter (pp. 144-235) describes the trial of Verres. 

It is evident from In Verrem, I 37, that Verres was quaestor in Cisalpine 
Gaul in B. C, 82, the year of Carbo’s third consulship. Hence, ever since the 
days of Drumann, Cicero’s statement, I 34, that Verres was quaestor under 
Carbo in B.C. 84 has been generally regarded as a mistake. Prof. Ciccotti 
suggests that Verres was quaestor both in B.C. 84 and in B.C. 82, that he 
either remained in office for three consecutive years or was reappointed in 
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B, C, 82,—a very plausible suggestion which he has since suppogted at greater 
length in the Rivista di Filologia, N. S. Vol. I (1895), pp. 332-40. 

With regard to Cicero’s voyage to Sicily in search of evidence, it is dis- 
appointing that an author who has the literature of his subject so well in hand 
should make no reference to Zielinski’s ingenious article ‘“‘ Verrina: Die 
Chronologie des Processes,” etc., in the Philologus, Vol. LII (1893), pp. 248 ff. 
It is interesting, however, to notice that while accepting Cicero’s own state- 
ment, Pro Scauro, 25, that he was in Sicily in the depth of winter, Prof. Ciccotti 
thinks that he returned to Rome towards the end of April. He may have 
remained in Sicily'for a short time after his task was accomplished because 
of his eagerness to take his witnesses back with him. In many cases their 
departure was hindered or prevented by the new governor, Metellus. 

The most interesting part of the book is contained in the last forty pages, 
where we have an examination of Cicero’s assertion that defence was impossible 
for Verres. The writer is not holding a brief for Verres; “la storia non 
accusa, né difende,” and his purpose is historical. The frequency of this 
assertion in the imaginary Second Actio suggests that the great orator was, 
like some of Agricola’s soldiers, promptus post eventum ac magniloquus. In 
spite of his denial, the comsuetudo accusatoria is manifest everywhere, and it 
would be as unsafe to form an estimate of Verres solely from the elaborate 
fiction of the Second Actio as to form an estimate of Warren Hastings from 
the rhetoric of Burke, or the brilliant but untrustworthy essay of Macaulay. 
Cicero himself tells us how much allowance had to be made for the coloring of 
the advocate in trials in which great political interests were involved (Pro 
Fonteio, 38-9). He is careful to assure his readers that the Sicilians are not 
ordinary Greeks (II 7), but the majority of his witnesses were Greeks none the 
less, and he himself knew well the value of a Greek’s testimony in a court of 
law (Pro Flacco, 11-12). The first book of the Second Actio and the greater 
part of the fifth have nothing to do with the matters for which Verres was 
prosecuted ; the charges of the second book are only connected with those 
matters by an obviously indirect, conjectural mode of argument,—séatus prin- 
cipaliter coniectura, as‘the ancient scholiast puts it. Many of the misdeeds 
charged against Verres are moral rather than constitutional in their nature. 
The most important factor in his condemnation was the political situation of 
the time. Had he been brought to trial a few years earlier he might have 
received a much more spirited and loyal support from his senatorial peers. 
But the Sullan constitution which had conferred a monopoly of power upon 
the senatorial nobility was now nearing its fall. It was a time for compromise 
and the intransigent Verres was sacrificed to the political exigencies of the day. 

Prof. Ciccotti is full of modern instances. The inevitable comparison of the 
case of Verres with that of Warren Hastings recurs again and again ; the body 
from which the equestrian order of Rome was drawn reminds him of the class 
of francs-tenanciers, or of the country burghers from whom Cromwell recruited 
his squadrons of ‘ivoncoates’; the popular excitement and political interest 
aroused by the trial of Verres find a modern parallel in the investigation of 
the Panama Scandal or in the inquiry into the irregularities of the Roman 
Bank; the retinue which accompanied each new governor into his province is 
likened, to compare small things with great, to the host of political spoilsmen 
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who rise up after every presidential election in America to clamor for their 
reward. 

M. Bornecque’s little book deserves a short notice in this Journal because of 
its useful introduction. The study (pp. 20-40) of the works of art acquired by 
Verres during his stay in Sicily is particularly good. The various statements 
as to the chronology of the trial are absurdly inaccurate (p. 9, ll. 3-21; p. 19, 
1, 23; p. 31, 1. 20; p. 74, n. 9; p. 77, N. 3; p.152,n. 2). The commentary 
borrows freely from the editions of Thomas and Halm, always with the most 
ample acknowledgment, but seems to be intended for a much younger class of 


readers. The proof-reading has been extremely poor. 
W. P. MusTARD. 
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ENGLISCHE STUDIEN. Herausgegeben von Dr, EUGEN KOLBING, Leipzig. 


XX Band, 1895. . 

I.—L. Kellner, Interchange and Tautology: Two Peculiarities of Old and 
Middle English Style. At the present time, unity and consistency are con- 
sidered the first requisites of a good style, and we should condemn such a 
sentence as: “The mob is cruel and they are ignorant.” This principle is, 
however, purely modern. The best writers of Old and Middle English not 
only did not consider these two qualities as admirable, they deliberately 
avoided them. Holding that variety was one of the charms of style, they 
sought this variety in ways that would not now be admissible. 

I, Changes of grammatical construction, which can hardly be attributed to 
carelessness or otherwise accounted for; e.g. the interchange in the same 
sentence of thou and ye, when this cannot be explained as a change from 
formal address to familiar, or vice versa, as, ‘‘ For I sawe you never or nowe, 
but pow semist a gentilman,” Gesta Romanorum, 208 ; interchange of tenses, 
present and preterite, or preterite and perfect, as, 


He rydys home to pat lady hende, 
And éo/d hur his tale to ende. 
—Ipomadon, A 4535/6; 


use of the infinitive with and without the preposition, etc. 

II. Similarly, tautology was employed, both in grammatical constructions 
and in phraseology. Of the first, the double comparative, double negative 
and double genitive (e. g. “in despite and repreef of Sir Tristrams,” Morte 
Darthur, ed. Sommer, p. 324, line 34) are among the examples given. Phrase- 
ological tautology is seen in Old English in such phrases as habdan and agan, 
hweorfan and gan, geséon and ongictan, etc. In Middle English its forms are 
more varied, and may for convenience be thus grouped: I. Double forms. 
II. Synonyms of Germanic origin. III. Synonyms of Germanic and Romance 
origin. IV. Synonyms of Romance origin. Examples of I are wetlawei and 
walawa, swete and swote, kysse or cusse; of II, all whole, e. g. ‘We putten oure 
deede ... a/ holly in youre goode wille” (Chaucer, Tale of Melibeus, 190), 
both two, clepen and namen, etc.; of III, fulfil and perform, hap and fortune ; of 
IV, accept and receive, pite and mercy, etc. The number of citations from 
Chaucer’s Melibeus is very striking. 


O. Hoffmann, Studies on Alexander Montgomerie. The point of departure 
for the article is an edition of Montgomerie, ‘The Poems of Alexander 
Montgomerie, edited by James Cranstoun, LL. D., Edinburgh and London, 
1887,’ which for the first time made this little-known author generally acces- 
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sible. The article is in two parts: I. Montgomerie’s life and writings; 
II. The strophic structure of his poems. 

I. Montgomerie’s dates are not exactly known; he was born about 1545 
(Cranstoun, in the Dict. Nat. Biog., suggests 1556, but doubtfully), and 
died between 1605 and 1615, so that the period of his poetic activity would 
about coincide with that of Spenser, Sidney, and Shakespeare. He was 
for a while a favorite at the court of James VI, whose treatise on Scottish 
poetry seems to have been, if not inspired, at least greatly influenced by 
Montgomerie’s poetry. James makes free use of his poems, as illustrations of 
his “reulis and cautelis,” sometimes quoting entire poems, sometimes a few 
lines from them. Later the poet appears to have lost favor, and the rest of his 
life was spent in retirement. This may in part account for the slight impres- 
sion he seems to have made on his times; but another reason is doubtless the 
fact that much of his poetry remained in manuscript until long after his death, 
so that the radius of its influence was necessarily small. 

In treating the poems, the two long ones, The Cherrie and the Slae, and 
The Flyting betwixt Montgomery and Polwart, are dealt with separately ; 
the rest are taken up in groups, following Cranstoun’s classification into 
sonnets, miscellaneous poems, devotional poems, and a collection of para- 
phrases from the Psalms, called The Mindes Melodie. 

Of the sonnets Cranstoun says that they show “a cultured taste formed on a 
careful study of. Italian models.” From this opinion Hoffmann dissents, 
holding that, in the main, Montgomerie went his own way untouched by 
Italian influences except such as reached him through the works of one writer, 
Pierre de Ronsard, seven of whose sonnets he translated. He used some of 
Ronsard’s metres, and his ideas and expressions show Ronsard’s influence. 
This, indeed, in view of the great mass of poetic thought which was, as it 
were, common stock among the writers of that day, might not be so significant, 
were it not that it is with reference to Ronsard alone that we can trace 
anything of the sort in Montgomerie. 

In spite of the fact that he was contemporary with the great Elizabethans, 
Montgomerie cannot be classed with them, but must be considered rather as 
the link between the representatives of late Middle English literature on the 
one hand, and those of so-called Modern English on the other. In some ways 
he reminds us of Dunbar, while in others he is already modern: he imitates 
the older verse-structure in his deliberate and extensive use of alliteration, 
yet much of his verse can well be placed alongside of the best of the new era. 
His spirit, too, seems often to belong to the past, as in The Flyting betwixt 
Montgomery and Polwart, while in the love poems, for instance, or in his 
descriptions of nature, we come upon wholly modern thought in wholly 
modern expression. 

It is to be regretted that thus far Montgomerie’s verse-structure has not 
been treated in the works on the subject. Schipper omits his name altogether, 
and Lentzner, in his work on the sonnet, barely mentions him, although his 
sonnets are quite as deserving of attention as Dunbar’s. 

Part II. The notes on strophic structure are of great interest, but it is 
scarcely possible to do more than indicate their scope and character, without 
giving them entire. Particularly interesting is the work on sonnet-structure. 
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Hoffmann assigns Montgomerie a very high place among sonnet-writers, both 
because of the command of language and because of the originality which 
they display. One form—abba abba ccd eed—he was, if not the first, at least 
among the first in Great Britain toemploy. Another—abab bebe cded ee— 
which Schipper says is first found in Spenser, is used by Montgomerie in a 
large number of poems, some of which certainly antedate Spenser’s. It is 
probable, moreover, that Spenser knew of Montgomerie’s work. For it is 
scarcely supposable that the author of ‘The English Poet,’ a lost treatise on 
poetry, should have been ignorant of King James’ similar work, which was, 
we may say, based on Montgomerie. 

Aside from the sonnets, his poems show great variety in strophic form. In 
some he follows familiar Scottish models, in some he adopts older English 
forms as used by Chaucer and others, while in yet others he shows Renaissance 
influence. 


W. France, Syntax of Early Modern English. This is a continuation of 
work begun in vol. XVII. The present number treats of prepositions. These 
are taken up in order, and their use is illustrated by citations from seventeenth 
and eighteenth century authors. 


The Book Notices contain reviews of two more numbers of the Erlanger 
Beitrage, containing a Tractatus de Diversis Historiis Romanorum, and an 
edition of Chettle, Dekker, and Haughton’s Pleasant Comedie of Patient 
Grissil; then follow: 

L. Frankel’s Shakespeare and the Aubade, O. Rohde’s The Tale of the 
Hermit and the Angel in its Historical Development, C. Ferrel’s Teutonic 
Antiquities in the Anglo-Saxon Genesis, F. Liebermann’s The Leges Anglorum 
Saeculo 13. Ineunte Londiniis Collectae,O. Sommer’s The Kalender of Shep- 
herdes, L. Lewes’ Shakespeare's Women, P. Roden’s Shakespeare's Tempest, 
A. Tolman’s Shakespeare’s Part in the Taming of the Shrew, E. Groth’s 
Charles Kingsley as Poet and Social Reformer, and J. Wells’ Oxford and 
Oxford Life. 

The two new volumes of the Erlanger Beitrige do not fall below the 
standard thus far maintained by the whole series. The Tractatus, though 
not so important as the Gesta Romanorum, is of great interest as being 
another of those collections of stories in which the middle ages took such 
delight. In the opinion of Hippe, the reviewer, Herzstein lays too much 
stress on a relation between these two works, for, of the sixty-nine tales in 
the Tractatus, only fourteen are treated in the Gesta. It is, however, 
probable that all these collections, in Italian as well as in Latin, drew their 
material, at least in part, from some common source. The text of the Trac- 
tatus has come down to us in bad condition, and needed much emendation 
from the editor. Of Patient Grissil an edition has been greatly needed, as 
Collier’s, 1841, no longer meets the demands of modern scholarship. Hitbsch’s 
text is a faithful reproduction of the edition of 1603, with little attempt at 
emendation except in the case of evident misprints. The notes are careful 
and scholarly, but somewhat too scanty. The introduction traces the story 
from the time of Chaucer on, but, unfortunately, fails to give as exact a 
description as we could wish of the rare works referred to. He combats the 
theory that the drama in question is connected with Boccaccio’s novella. 
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Frankel approaches his subject “in the full armor of the comparative 
method.” This subject is the parting between Romeo and Juliet, act III, 
scene 5. Nothing like this passage is to be found in English literature before 
Shakespeare, but in Germany countless parallels existed, as well as many in 
Holland and Flanders based on German models. It is with these that the 
Shakespearean lines must be in some way related, though how the poet came by 
his knowledge of German lyrics is not known. It may have been through his 
intercourse with Germans in London, or, more indirectly still, through the 
close commercial relations between England and Holland, which must have 
involved some literary interchange as well. Frankel then makes a line-by-line 
comparison between the passage in question and the German lyrics of the 
same class, and follows this with a more general treatment, from the stand- 
point of comparative literature. The book is, in Hippe’s judgment, not only 
a worthy contribution to Shakespearean literature, but a welcome and sugges- 
tive study in the history of the love-lyric. , 

Frankel gives a cutting review of Rohde’s work, which he scores as almost 
worthless because of the author’s incomplete knowledge of his material, and 
his failure to profit even by previous critical work on his subject. The book 
is an illustration, first, of the danger of using second-rate reference books 
and poor or superseded editions, and, second, of the fact that diligence by 
itself, without breadth of view and the power to interpret masses of facts, will 
not produce a scientific work. 

Ferrel’s study of Old English life offers little that is new, but is valuable as 
bringing together in a systematic exposition what has till now been scattered 
through the literature of the subject in incidental remarks. The scope of the 
volume is sufficiently indicated by its main divisions, which are as follows: 
I, Mythology. II. Christianity. A. God. B. Angels. C. Heaven. D. Satan 
and his Companions. E. Hell. F. Paradise. III. Nature. IV. The King 
and his Subjects. V. Kinship and Home-Life, Manners and Customs. VI. 
War-Life. 

The Leges Anglorum is a collection of notes on English legislation from the 
time of Ine to that of John—a curious work, which must have been put 
together between 1206 and 1239, though some manuscripts contain additions 
from a later time, even as late as the fourteenth century. The thirteenth- 
century collector seems to have tried to piece together from various sources a 
history of English legislation, with special reference to the city of London. 
His principal sources were: the larger law-records, i. e. the Quadripartitus, 
the Leges Edwardi Confessoris, the Leges Henrici I, and Glanville’s 
Tractatus temp. Henrici II. These are given only in part, however, and 
amongst them are inserted many other fragments, some also from older 
records, some apparently fabricated by the collector himself to bear out his 
private views. He must have obtained his material in the City archives and 
the City library. His use of it is superficial and uncritical, and it is hard to 
see on what principle he worked in making his selections. That his purpose 
was not scientific but utilitarian is evident. The aim of the work is the 
furthering of certain great governmental reforms, and, in particular, the 
glorification of the city of London. Liebermann has in some cases printed 
the text of the various fragments, in others he has indicated where they are 
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to be found. He has, moreover, pointed out their sources where this is 
possible, and compared these versions with their originals. Though in many 
respects faulty and inferior, the Leges Anglorum is, on the whole, to be 
classed with Roger of Hoveden as the richest collection of early English legal 
documents which we possess, and Liebermann has rendered a service to his 
fellow-specialists in making it the subject of a detailed investigation. The 
reviewer, Maurer, gives a rather full summary of the contents of the volume, 
to which those who are interested are referred. 

The Kalender of Shepherdes is of great interest both in itself and by reason 
of its connection with later literature. It was first written in French, and 
printed in Paris, 1493, with the title ‘Le compost et Kalendrier des bergiers.’ 
In 1503 it was indifferently well translated by a Scotchman, whose work was 
revised and republished in 1506 by Pynson. Both these editions are given by 
Sommer, the first in photographic facsimile, the second in reprint. The 
introduction gives a brief history of the subject, a bibliography, and a some- 
what scanty glossary. Kélbing, the reviewer, adds a few notes of his own on 
one of the poems in the collection, entitled ‘Of an assaute agaynst a snayle.’ 
This poem, which Kélbing reprints to substantiate the comparison, is evidently 
an earlier version of the snail episode in the interlude of Thersites, 1537 (?). 
In conclusion, Kélbing expresses his regret that Sommer’s publications are so 
generally ignored in Germany, and his hope that in future they will be better 
known. 

A comprehensive work like Lewes’ has not of late years been undertaken 
in Germany. It does not claim to give anything new, but rather a new 
arrangement of what is already known. The book, however, according to 
Koch, does more than its title promises, for it gives not disconnected portraits 
of the characters, but estimates of them with reference to and by means of a 
general survey of the plays in which they appear. Koch closes by quoting 
Lewes’ remonstrance against the kind of Shakespeare interpretation which 
sees in every play a central idea, philosophical or moral. Such an interpre- 
tation can never justify itself except by doing violence to Shakespeare. 

Koch makes this statement the transition to a brief notice of Roden’s work 
—a study which might well have served as the text for Lewes’s protest. 
Roden attempts to show that in the Tempest there is portrayed the spiritual 
storm which disturbed Europe from the end of the fifteenth to the end of the 
sixteeenth century. Antonio is scholasticism, which is arrayed with the 
church (Naples) against the true scientific spirit (Prospero). Ariel is the 
powers of nature, controlled by Prospero as science, and so forth. 

Tolman’s study of The Taming of a Shrew is interesting, not only in itself, 
but as coming from a pupilof ten Brink. The case stands thus: The Taming 
of the Shrew (TTS), whose date Tolman thinks lies between 1604 and 1609, 
was preceded by a strikingly similar play, The Taming of a Shrew (TAS), 
printed in 1594, written probably not later than 1588. Both plays, but 
especially TTS, contain material borrowed from Gascoigne’s translation (1566) 
of Ariosto’s Suppositi. The problem, then, is to establish the relation 
between these three. The general opinion of Shakespeare critics has thus 
far been that TAS was derived from the Suppositi, and that TTS was derived 
from the Suppositi and from TAS. Tolman gives a number of arguments 
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making for this view, which, he judges, has fewer difficulties than any other 
theory, with one exception—namely, the view of ten Brink. Ten Brink’s 
suggestion, which he left undeveloped, was that neither play is derived from 
the other, but both from a third, a youthful production of Shakespeare, ante- 
dating A Midsummer Night’s Dream. Wild as this theory seems, and wholly 
without external proof, it would, if accepted, explain all the facts better than 
any other. Tolman does not give a final judgment, but merely presents the 
evidence. Koch, who reviews his work, though he too admits the difficulties 
of the question, seems disinclined to take ten Brink’s theory seriously, and 
indeed remarks that ten Brink himself, in his last lecture at Frankfort, 
appeared to have given it up. 

A study of Kingsley is especially welcome because so little has thus far 
been done on the subject, either in Germany or England, Groth’s work, 
however, though interesting and sympathetic, leaves much to be desired. 
The treatment of Kingsley as a social reformer, for example, is unsatisfactory, 
because the background—the social commotions of his day—is treated too 
sketchily. The study of the novelist and poet is much more successful. The 
biography, again, is weak, containing many errors and failing often in clear- 
ness or adequacy. The treatment of Kingsley’s relations with Carlyle, Char- 
lotte Bronté, and Wordsworth is not full enough, while the influence of Scott 
and Bulwer, of Dickens and Thackeray, is not even touched upon. Never- 
theless, the work, with its attractive style and its sympathetic rendering of 
the poet’s personality, will doubtless appeal to a large audience, and may do 
much to awaken interest in Kingsley. 


The Miscellanea contains a number of notes of interest to Old English 
students: Lindstrém discusses briefly the etymology of preost; Pogatscher has 
a note on the words dred weall (Old English Chronicle, entry for the year 189), 
which he explains by comparison with the Latin of Beda; Swaen discusses 
the length of the vowel in seppan, or sepan. Bilbring contributes a study of | 
the quantity of the vowel before wd in Middle English verse, e. g. sendan, 
wendan, etc. By the rime-test, applied to the three parts of Robert of 
Gloucester, with uniform results, he seems to prove that in these verbs the 
vowel is long in the present stem and short in preterite and perfect participle. 
The rimes in the Ormulum, also, he finds to conform with almost perfect regu- 
larity to this rule. E. Koeppel has some interesting notes on Chaucer and 
Shakespeare: (1) Gower’s French ballads and Chaucer; (2) Chaucer’s Anelida, 
whom Koeppel would make queen, not of Zrmony (Armenia), but of Zmony 
(Lat. Haemonia = Thessaly); (3) a striking parallel between The Misfortunes 
of Arthur and Macbeth ; (4) parallels, almost as remarkable, between the first 
part of Jeronimo and Hamlet. 


II.—E. Kélbing, Contributions to the Elucidation and Textual Criticism of the 
York Plays. Since the edition of the York Plays, by Toulmin Smith, appeared 
in 1885, the attention of scholars has been attracted to this important but 
corrupt text. Zupitza, Hall, Herttrich, and Holthausen have all done some- 
thing towards emendation, but much work still remains. The reconstruction 
of a text of this kind should be, so far as possible, the result of the combined 
labors of Middle English scholars. The emendations here submitted by 
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Kdlbing do not profess to be exhaustive or final, but are put forth rather as 
suggestions, looking towards a future critical edition of the text—an edition 
which he hopes Miss Toulmin Smith herself may superintend. 


E, W. Sievers, Shakespeare and the Pilgrimage to Canossa. Not Germany 
alone has had to humble herself in the dust before Rome. England, too, has 
had her Canossa; the Pope was Innocent III, the King was John. In the 
reign of Elizabeth this event must have been constantly in men’s thoughts, 
for a like humiliation seemed, until the death of Mary Stuart and the defeat 
of the Armada, not only possible, but imminent. That the struggle between 
Protestantism and Rome would have made a deep impression on Shakespeare 
we can easily imagine; that it actually did so is proved by his play, King 
John. The play must be regarded as the poet’s cry of appeal to the nation to 
stand by the principle of the new religion—that is, the exaltation of the 
individual as opposed to the belief in authority. The central theme of the 
play may be stated as the struggle, not only between a foreign pope and a 
national king, but between the principle of authority and the principle of 
individuality. Pandulph stands for the one, the other is represented fitfully 
by John, consistently by Philip the Bastard. Pandulph—and the Roman 
Church—bases his power on one of the ultimate forces of the human soul, 
the craving for salvation. It is to this that he appeals in dealing with the 
French king; in this alone lies the efficacy of his threat of excommunication. 
To subdue John, however, he must seek other means, for the English king is 
untouched by threats of a power he despises. In his first attitude towards 
Rome, then, John represents the Protestant principle of resistance to authority. 
But to work John’s downfall Pandulph relies on another human trait, the 
instinct of self-preservation. It is this, he foresees, which will tempt John to 
kill his nephew; it is this which will lead the nation to fall away from their 
king. All turns out as Pandulph plans, though—and here we are at the heart 
of the matter—it need not have done so if John had been thoroughly imbued 
with the Protestant spirit. For, though he is a usurper, he is a man far more 
fit for the throne than the true claimant, Arthur. Realizing this, John ought 
to have been strong enough in his self-knowledge to rely wholly on his proved 
fitness for the place, and to see in the invasion of Philip and Pandulph his 
opportunity brilliantly to justify his usurpation by arraying himself on the side 
of the national feeling. But he does not trust this, and thinks it necessary to 
make his right legitimate by removing Arthur. Thus it appears that, though 
he is free from the tyranny of authority in one form, he is still under its 
dominion in another—under the dominion, namely, of the principle of con- 
ventional legitimacy. These are, then, the causes of John’s, and through 
him of England’s, humiliation. One character in the play, however, remains 
uniformly true to himself, to his country, and to his king: this is the Bastard, 
who from his first appearance stands as the representative of individual worth, 
independent of the conventional sanctions of birth and position. His phrase: 


And I am I, howe’er I was begot, 


is indicative of his character. In him, if anywhere, Shakespeare himself 
speaks. His soliloquy, for instance, at the end of act II may be compared 
with Aristophanes’ use of the chorus. He it is who keeps a steady head 
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throughout the vicissitudes of the kingdom, who brings the nobles again to 
their allegiance, and takes from England’s defeat the sting of finality. In his 
last words we may hear Shakespeare’s warning to England : 


This England never did, nor never shall, 

Lie at the proud foot of a conqueror, 

But when it first did help to wound itself. 
... Nought shall make us rue, 

If England to itself do rest but true. 


In support of this interpretation it is interesting to note that the features of 
the play from which it has been deduced are peculiar to the Shakespeare 
version, although in many respects the poet followed the older play of the 
same name. 


A. E. H. Swaen, To Dare. That the verb in question is very variable is 
seen in the fact that of the seven authorities quoted by Swaen, no two are 
quite in agreement as to its forms, Its peculiarities are (1) the two forms, 
dare and dares, in the present tense, 3d singular; (2) in the two forms, dared 
and durst, of the preterite, and (3) in the fact that infinitives governed by dare 
sometimes take # and sometimes not. The bulk of the paper is occupied 
with citations from English literature, from the sixteenth century to the 
present time, illustrating the use of the word, with special reference to these 
three points. The citations have exact references, and the whole is so well 
arranged that the reader hardly needs the table of results that is appended. 


The Book Notices include reviews of Kaluza’s Studies in Old Germanic 
Alliterative Verse, A. J. Wyatt's edition of Beowulf, S. Hewett’s The Peasant 
Speech of Devon and Other Matters Connected Therewith, A. Drake’s The 
Authorship of the West Saxon Gospels, J. Wright’s A Grammar of the Dialect 
of Windhill in the West Riding of Yorkshire, J. Groag’s The Character of 
Julius Caesar in Shakespeare’s Play, P. Kreutzberg’s Brutus in Shakespeare’s 
Julius Caesar, E. Frey’s Robert Browning’s Dramas, and P. Branscheid’s Life 
of Charles Dickens. 

Wyatt’s edition of Beowulf, with its scholarly notes, well-arranged glossary, 
and index of names, is highly praised by Brenner, who foresees that it will, in 
England at least, speedily supplant the German editions. 

Drake’s investigation of the authorship of the four Gospels yields interesting 
results. His method has been to compare the use, in each of the Gospels, of 
such words as allow variation, and hence are well adapted for this kind of 
test, e. g. heofon and heofone, or p@ra and para. By this test, Mark and Luke 
would seem to be clearly by the same hand, while Matthew and John are 
written, if not by the same author, at least in the same locality, and certainly 
not by the translator of the other two. 

Brenner praises Wright’s Grammar as a model, despite its failure, in some 
respects, to conform to the German ideal. Phonetics is given its due space, 
and no more, the system of phonetic sounds is remarkably simple and easily 
grasped, and the comparisons with older English or Old French words are 
interesting. 

The two papers on Julius Caesar are reviewed by Koch. Kreutzberg has, 
in his opinion, added nothing to what has been already done, but Groag’s 
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work is of interest. There has been a tendency among Shakespeare scholars 
to the view that Brutus, not Caesar, is the true hero of the play, which there- 
fore has not been properly named, and which fails in unity, because of this 
confusion of interests. In different phases this was the view of Gervinus and 
others, and more recently of Brandl. It is combated by Dowden, and now 
by Groag, with whom Koch seems to be in essential agreement. Shakespeare, 
who everywhere in his writing exalts the name of Caesar, had surely no 
intention of making him appear weak, either to lessen the guilt of the con- 
spirators er (Brandl's suggestion) as a foil to Brutus. In judging Caesar’s 
character we must take into account not only what he does and says on the 
stage, but what every one else says about him—how the people feel towards 
him. Even Cassius, for instance, can accuse him only of physical weakness, 
while in the eyes of all he is unquestionably the hero, the man of destiny. By 
this test he is restored to his proper position as the greatest as well as the 
truly central figure in the play. 

In his essay on Browning, Frey gives a careful analysis of all the dramas, as 
well as some poems not in dramatic form—Pauline, for example—which are, 
however, as the reviewer, Hoops, remarks, quite as much—and as little— 
dramas as are some of those so entitled. He touches upon the influence of 
Shelley on Browning, but refrains from any detailed handling of sources, or 
any attempt at a final literary-historic estimate of the poet. 

Aronstein, reviewing Werner’s study of Thomas May, characterizes it as in 
part superficial, in part worthless, and in part (the section on May’s dramatic 
style) tolerably successful. Branscheid’s life of Dickens, though by no means 
complete, is on the whole good, and, in Aronstein’s opinion, well worth a 
careful working over. 


The Miscellanea contains a few English etymologies by Kluge, and some 
notes by Wiilfing tending to support the theory of Hubbard and Wiilker that 
The Soliloquies are the work of King Alfred. Kaluza contributes a highly 
interesting note on the controversy concerning the authorship of the Romaunt 
of the Rose. He defends Skeat against the charge of having ignored some 
of Lounsbury’s arguments, and reiterates his own belief in the ‘absurd’ 
theory of a dual authorship. E. W. Bowen in a brief paper called Confusion 
between 6 and 6 in Chaucer’s Rimes, gives a list of the cases where such 
confusion occurs, and where the only explanation seems to be that Chaucer 
gave way to the exigencies of the verse. Perhaps the most interesting contri- 
bution is Koch’s brief note on Shakespeare and Lope de Vega. The occa- 
sion of it is the appearance (Berlin and Weimar, 1894) of Arturo Farinelli’s 
book, Grillparzer and Lope de Vega. Grillparzer always held that Shakes- 
peare had come under Spanish influence, although he did not know the 
language, and that some passages in his writings almost certainly imply a 
knowledge of Lope de Vega himself. In this Farinelli (and Koch) agrees. 
It is interesting to note that in four plays—Romeo and Juliet, Winter’s Tale, 
As You Like It, and All’s Well That Ends Well—Shakespeare handles 
themes which Lope de Vega also used. Webster’s Duchess of Malfy is 
paralleled by the Spanish El Mayordomo de la Duquesa de Amalfi, but the 
two are, according to Farinelli, only connected by the fact of their common 
source in Bandello’s novella. 
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III.—G. Richter, Contributions to the Elucidation and Textual Criticism of 
the Middle English Prose Romance of Merlin. The Merlin legend has been 
handled three times in Early English literature: (1) in a romance in four- 
stressed couplets. The main part of this is contained only in the Auchinleck 
manuscript, in Edinburgh. This earliest English form of the story must be 
placed, probably, about the middle of the thirteenth century. (2) in the 
fifteenth-century poem of Merlin, by Henry Lonelich, preserved in a single 
Cambridge manuscript. (3) in a prose romance of the second half of the 
fifteenth century, preserved also in but one (Cambridge) manuscript. The 
first has been lately edited by Kélbing, and an edition of the second is being 
prepared by Kélbing and Miss Mary Bateson. The third was edited for the 
Early English Text Society, by Henry B. Wheatley (London, 1865-69 ; revised, 
1877). This has, however, neither introduction, notes, nor glossary, and 
Wheatley scarcely even attempted to emend the text, full of errors though it 
was. Richter, therefore, has undertaken the work of emendation, admitting, 
however, that the first attempt in so large a subject must always contain much 
that is merely provisional. As to sources, all three English versions go back, 
according to Kélbing, to the same French text, first printed in Paris, 1528, 
with the title ‘Le premier et le second volume de Merlin,’ Of this edition 
the English prose version is an almost exact translation. Richter then gives 
his notes on the first half of the romance. Those on the second are to appear 
later. 


Ph. Aronstein, John Marston as a Dramatist. The article is the first part of 
a rather comprehensive treatment of Marston, whose dramas have thus far 
[1894] received rather less than their due proportion of attention. The 
present paper forms the literary-historical part, and, after a brief biograph- 
ical introduction, is divided into three chapters: I. Marston's works in chro- 
nological order. The dates for the works are given as nearly as possible, 
with the grounds for assigning them. There are also brief notes as to the 
character of each work and its reception by the public. II. Marston’s attitude 
towards his contemporaries. The bulk of this section is formed by an account 
of the well-known quarrel with Jonson. III. Marston’s conception of the 
poetic art, and his attitude towards the public. Here he stands in marked 
contrast to Jonson. As to his idea of the function of poetry, nothing can be 
more explicit than his own words: 


We strive not to instruct but to delight. 
—Dutch Courtezan, Prol., 1. 8. 


His attitude towards the public was almost uniformly apologetic, but we may 
doubt whether the modesty was not at least in part assumed. His success 
with his own times seems to have been rather remarkable, and one of his 
plays, The Dutch Courtezan, was revived after the Restoration. 

Thus far the treatment of the subject offers little that is new, though the 
compact arrangement of old material is rather convenient. The author 
proposes in the next part to take up the individual works, beginning with the 
tragedies. 


J. Ellinger, Contributions to English Grammar. The article gives numerous 
citations from nineteenth-century prose to illustrate grammatical usages which 
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have either not yet been noted or have been insufficiently illustrated by 
grammarians. The points considered are: 1. The omission of the definite 
article before an attributive adjective modifying the name of aperson. 2. The 
comparison of adjectives of two syllables. 3. The objective case of personal 
pronouns used for the nominative. 4. What a, introducing indirect questions. 
5. Any one, no one, some one, used adjectively. 6. Lest followed by might. 
7. Except for, only for, save for = but for. For a comment on some points in 
the article, see Englische Studien, XXII, p. 153. 


O. Schulze, Conttibutions to English Grammar. Schulze takes up Schmidt’s 
treatment of limiting relative clauses, and shows that his definition and expo- 
sition is not broad enough to cover all cases in Modern English. 


The Book Notices comprise reviews of J. Ries’s What is Syntax?, T. R. 
Lounsbury’s History of the English Language, E. Wilfing’s The Syntax of 
the Works of Alfred the Great, Harrison and Sharp’s Beowulf and The Fight at 
Finnsburgh, second edition, E. Bormann’s The Shakespeare-Mystery, W. 
Creizenach’s History of the Modern Drama, Schipper’s edition of the Poems 
of William Dunbar, and O. Bremer’s German Phonetics. 

Ries complains of the prevalent vagueness of ideas with regard to exactly 
what syntax is. He defines it as the doctrine of the sentence and of other 
combinations of words. He objects, moreover, to the old antithesis between 
syntax and morphology, as well as to that between syntax and semasiology, 
and would prefer to divide the study of words into: (1) the study of the forms 
of words, (2) the study of the meaning of words. Similarly, syntax is the study, 
(1) of the form of word-combinations, (2) of their meaning. Ellinger, the 
reviewer, concludes that, although Ries’s system is not free from flaws, inas- 
much as it is (1) too @ priori, (2) more applicable to descriptive than to historical 
grammar, yet the author has done good service in making this decided 
advance towards a scientific demarcation of the field of syntax. 

Luick commends -Lounsbury’s book, but considers its usefulness greatly 
impaired by the fact that it is in the main a history only of written English. 
Phonetics would, of course, be out of place in a somewhat popular treatise, but 
if the author had dealt with his subject from the phonological standpoint he 
would have avoided many statements which, as they stand, give a false 
impression. For example, he says that the language of Chaucer is very near 
to Modern English. Yet Chaucer’s speech, or even Shakespeare’s, would be 
unintelligible to a modern Englishman. He was thinking, of course, only of 
the written language, and took no account of the sweeping changes that have 
taken place in the spoken language since Chaucer, especially since the 
sixteenth century. Yet these changes left, as Luick says, scarcely one stone 
standing upon another, and gave us a language differing, in sound, from 
Chaucer’s little less than did Chaucer’s from that of Alfred. It is to be hoped 
that in another edition this, the only great defect in the work, will be corrected. 

Kellner expresses a slight feeling of disappointment that Wiilfing’s work on 
Alfred does not offer more that is new, either on syntax in general, or on 
Alfred’s syntax in particular. The work seems in the main to furnish only 
new instances illustrating principles of syntax already established. 

The fourth edition of Harrison and Sharp’s Beowulf shows few changes in the 
text, rather more in the glossary and list of names. The contents of the 
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appendixes of earlier editions is now incorporated in the notes. The system 
of accentuation is not altered, but some errors are corrected. One good 
feature of the notes is their constant reference to other Old and Middle 
English texts. 

Frankel, in a long note on the Shakespeare-Bacon question, takes as his 
text Borman’s work, which is, he says, the ripest and most scholarly defence 
of the Bacon authorship that has yet appeared. After reviewing the history 
of the controversy, Frankel takes up this book somewhat in detail, and finally 
remarks that as this work, the ablest on the subject, does not seem to have 
carried conviction with it, the adherents of the theory may as well give up 
their attempt to prove an absurdity. He quotes with approval Professor 
Corson’s remark: “If Shakespeare did not write the plays attributed to him, 
certainly Lord Bacon did not write them.” In conclusion he alludes to a 
book about to appear, which promises to be a remarkable work. It is— 
according to the announcement of the author, L. Strohl—to prove that the 
works of Shakespeare were written neither by Shakespeare nor by Bacon, but 
by a London soap-boiler, Shakspere, who also wrote three plays under the 
pseudonym of Marlow. 

The first volume of Creizenach’s work contains, of course, less to interest 
English students than will the second. He has treated his subject under 
eight heads. In English literature he treats of the Towneley Mysteries, 
especially Cain, the Chester and Coventry Plays, and the Digby Plays. 
Creizenach thinks that at this period French influence was less strong in the 
English drama than in the other branches of English literature. 

Schipper’s edition of Dunbar goes further than those of Laing and Small, 
in that it is critical and is, where possible, chronologically arranged. Each 
poem has a separate introduction. The notes are limited to the elucidation 
of words and sentences, without giving parallels from other Scotch poetry. 
Kélbing thinks that in punctuating the text Schipper has followed Small too 
closely, and that he has been too conservative in making emendations. The 
edition is, however, far superior to its predecessor, both because of its chrono- 
logical arrangement, its accuracy, and the beauty of its outer form—the print, 
etc. Ké6lbing gives detailed comments on one of the poems, ‘ The tua mariit 
wemen and the wedo.’ 

Bremer’s Phonetics was at first intended as an introduction to the study, 
but, owing to the necessity of supporting its views, it contains much that will 
appeal only to specialists. After its general introduction the book is divided 
into two parts: I. Our vocal organs and their functions. II. The acoustic 
results of their activity. By far the greater part of his observations would, of 
course, hold good of Germanic as well as of German phonetics. Nader says of 
the book: “It is a work of merit, both because it furnishes a general founda- 
tion for German dialect study, and because it gives a careful and acute expo- 
sition of phonetic questions of a general nature.” 


In the Miscellanea Swaen has a note on Kellner’s study of tautology in Old 
and Middle English (Englische Studien, XX). Ké6lbing replies for the second 
time to the criticisms of Vietor and Watzoldt on the teaching of English in 
German universities. Sommer pays a warm tribute to Richard Morris, the 
English philologist, who died May 12, 1894. Sommer describes him as “a 
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man of modest and retiring disposition, . . . disinterested, self-sacrificing and 
forbearing,” and withal possessed of “a great deal of natural tact.” “He was, 
indeed, the first Englishman who has attempted to utilize the results obtained 
in the past hundred years in the field of historical and scientific philology, 
and to apply them to the study of his native tongue. What he has really 
achieved is witnessed by his contemporaries, but will only be thoroughly 
appreciated by the growing generation who have been taught by, and have 


learnt from, his books.” 
ALBERT S. Cook. 


RHEINISCHES MUSEUM FUR PHILOLOGIE, Vol. LI. 


Pp. I-20 and 318-20. Zwei neu aufgefundene Schriften der graeco-syrischen 
Literatur. V. Ryssel. A translation into German of two treatises found in 
a Syriac MS on Mount Sinai. One is a ‘ Treatise (composed by the Philoso- 
phers) on the Soul,’ the other a free version of Plutarch’s essay ‘On the 
Advantage to be derived from one’s Enemies.’ An inaccurate translation of 
the latter into English has been published by Eberhard Nestle, London, 1894. 
These two treatises have been published in the Studia Sinaitica. They are 
found in the same MS as the Apology of Aristides for the Christians. 


Pp. 21-6. Qui orationum Isocratearum in archetypo codicum ordo fuerit. 
E. Drerup. From a comparison of the order given by the leading MSS with 
that given by Photios, the writer concludes that the speeches of Isocrates 
were arranged in the archetype in three parts of seven each, the letters in 
three parts of three each. Here is his conjectural order: a) Contra Sophistas, 
Busiris, Helena, Euagoras, Ad Demonicum, Ad Nicoclem, Nicocles; 4) Archi- 
damus, Areopagiticus, Plataicus (Plataicus, Areopagiticus ?), De Pace, Philippus, 
Panathenaicus, Panegyricus; ¢) De Permutatione, De Bigis, In Callimachum, 
Aegineticus, In Euthynum, Trapeziticus, In Lochiten; @) Dionysio, Archi- 
damo, Iasonis filiis; Philippo, Philippo, Alexandro; Antipatro, Timotheo, 
Mytilenaeorum magistratibus. 


Pp. 27-44. Textkritisches zu Statius. F. Vollmer examines a number of 
passages in Statius. For the Thebais, the only reliable authority is the Codex 
Puteaneus, and Kohlmann’s edition would have been improved by a closer 
adherence to the manuscript readings. 


Pp. 45-51 and p. 164. Zwei Hermogeneskommentatoren. K. Fuhr. These 
are (1) Eustathios, whose commentary is mentioned by Johannes Doxopatres. 
He seems to have incorporated parts of an older commentary verbally into his 
work. (2) Phoibammon, of whose person and time we know nothing, though 
his name suggests that he was of Egyptian stock. His commentary was freely 
used by Johannes Doxopatres. 


Pp. 52-69. De Hippiatricorum codice Cantabrigiensi. E. Oder describes 
a MS in the library of Emmanuel College, and prints the text of the fragment, 

Pp. 70-108. Beitrége zur lateinischen Grammatik. Th. Birt. I. Ueber 
Vocalisirung des 7. The trisyllabic e¢iam is usually said to be a compound of 
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et and jam, but no parallel has been cited from the historical period of the 
Latin language for the phonetic change thus assumed, After a prefix which 
ends in a consonant 7 regularly retains its consonantal force; it becomes 
vocalic only when it immediately precedes or follows a vowel 7. In this case 
j first becomes vocalic and then disappears altogether. Thus vejicio (for 
redjicio) becomes reticio, then reicio; guadrijuga becomes guadrijiga, guadrijga, 
qguadriga, Etiam must be formed from efi-jam. This (cf. dé, ért) would 
correspond to ef as uti to ut. This hypothesis is supported by such combina- 
tions as etiam tum, etiam nunc, and by many passages in which efiam obviously 
means ‘still, yet,’ which was its earliest meaning. In like manner guispiam is 
formed from guispfe-jam, through guispfi-jam ; the trisyllabic munciam of Roman 
comedy from munce-jam, nunci-jam ; quoniam from quone-jam, quoni-jam. Inci- 
dentally Professor Birt suggests (p. 83) that cumcti is derived (not from co-juncti, 
but) from cumgue, as guintus from guingue. This is the cumgue which is found 
in guicumque. Cumque=omnino, cuncti=qui omnino sunt. Its original 
independence in position is shown by the so-called tmesis in gui testamentum 
tradet tibi cumque (Horace), guod quoique quomque inciderit (Terence), etc. For 
the addition of the termination -tus to an adverb like cumgue, compare tam, 
tantus quam, quantus. 


Pp. 109-26. Arrians Periplus Ponti Euxini. C.G. Brandis. The document 
entitled ’"Appravov mpd¢ Tpaiavédv, év 7 Kai Tévrov is 
found in only one MS, Palatinus 398. The first part of this document seems 
to be a genuine letter from Arrian to the Emperor (Hadrian); the remainder 
is probably a forgery composed in the late Byzantine period. 


Pp. 127-37. Das alte Athen vor Theseus. W. Dérpfeld replies to the 
criticism of J. M. Stahl on his new interpretation of Thuk. II 15 (see vol. L, 
pp. 566-75; A.J. P. XVI 516). Dérpfeld maintains that the lower part of 
the city of Kekrops was confined to the slope of the hill; Stahl, he says, must 
assume that it extended as far as the Ilissos—which is impossible. Relying 
upon the authority of C. Wachsmuth (Ber. der Sachs, Ges. d. Wiss., phil. 
Klasse, 1877, S. 387), he holds that i7d tiv axpéroAw must here mean half way 
up the slope, or a fourth of the way up. He thinks it certain that both parts 
of the ancient city were surrounded by the Pelargic wall, and that Athens in 
the days of Kekrops was a small fortified town like Eleusis, or Aphidna, or 
Thorikos. He still maintains that rovro rd uépog means the site of the whole 
of the ancient city, not merely of the lower part, and is still of the opinion 
that tpé¢ here means ‘on’ or ‘on to.’ 


Pp. 138-52. Der pseudoeuripideische Anfang der Danae. R. Wiinsch. 
This fragment, which has been regarded as spurious since the days of Elmsley 
and Jacobs, seems to have been written by Markos Musuros. The terminus 
post quem for its composition is the time of Theodorus Prodromus, i. e. the 
first half of the twelfth century; the terminus ante quem is the year of 
Musuros’ death (1517), or rather the year of his final departure from Venice 
(1516). 


Miscellen.—P. 153. F. Biicheler. Versus tragicus graecus. The verse is 
oi augivgoovra: Nédav écxAnnéra, circumstipabunt sibi Nedam rigidis torridis, 
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It is gained by a very slight change in the verse quoted by Hesychius in his 
gloss on éoxAyjxéra.—Pp. 153-7. Th. Birt. Zu Antisthenes und Xenophon 
The fourth book of the Memorabilia was an independent essay epi racdeiac, 
and was intended to be a polemic against Antisthenes. The four divisions of 
education are announced in Memorab. IV 3, I, apparently in the order of 
their importance in the eyes of Antisthenes; but in the discussion which 
follows the practical Xenophon takes them up in a different order.—Pp. 157- 
60. J.M.Stahl. Zu Philons Schrift vom beschaulichen Leben. A discussion 
of the passage 479 M 27-49, with a suggestion toward the improvement of the 
text.—Pp. 160-62. M. Manitius. Handschriftliches zur Anthologia latina. 
Variae lectiones of several poems of the Anthology (395, 394, 639, 640, 736) 
found in the Codex Berolin. Philipp. 1869, s. IX.—Pp. 162-3. J.Ziehen. Zu 
Cicero ad Quintum fratrem III 1. For Velvinum (v.1. velvinus) in §4 the 
writer proposes V (= Varro) e/uviem ; for silva viridicata in §3 he would read 
silva viridi ditatam.—P.164. R. Fuchs. Nachtrag zu Band L, S.580. The 
word fovliwy is explained by Gustav Meyer, Neugriechische Studien, II, as 
meaning ‘elder’ (tree).—K. Fuhr. Nachtrag zu oben, S. 48 f. 


Pp. 165-96 and p. 466. Ueber die Schriftstellerei des Klaudios Galenos, 
III. J. Ilberg. (Continued from vol. XLVII 514; see A. J. P. XV 387.) An 
account of Galen’s treatises on pathology, therapeutics and hygiene, with a 
table showing the probable order of their composition. Almost all of them 
were written during his second residence at Rome. 


Pp. 197-210. Die Textgeschichte des Rutilius. C. Hosius publishes a 
collation of a MS in the library of the Duke of Sermoneta in Rome. 


Pp. 211-25. Die panathendischen und eleusinischen /sporooi, L. Ziehen. 
I. Aristotle, ’A@yv, TloA. 54, 7, says that the ‘annual’ ieporovoi superintended 
certain sacrifices and all the quinquennial festivals except the Panathenaea. 
Ziehen thinks that this exception was intended to include both the greater 
Panathenaea and the less, The latter was entrusted to a special commission, 
which is described in C. I. A. II 163 of ra Tlavabivaca Ta 
kar’ éuavtév, II, From the same section of the ’A@yy, Tod, it is evident that 
the quinquennial Eleusinia was under the general charge of the ieporovoi kat’ 
évavtév, The inscriptions clearly point to the existence of a different set of 
ieporovoi whose duties were confined to the temple at Eleusis. These were at 
first called i, "EAevorvébev, but between 419 and 329 their name and, to some 
extent, their duties were changed, and they were known in later times as i. éy 
Bovage. 

Pp. 226-39. Das Verhaltniss der aristotelischen zu der thukydideischen 
Darstellung des Tyrannenmordes. P. Corssen. In the 18th chapter of the 
’"AOnvaiwy Tlojcteia the vengeance of Harmodios and Aristogeiton is referred to 
the behavior of Thessalos, not of Hipparchos. In order to put Aristotle’s 
account of the assassination in accord with that of Thukydides, J. M. Stahl 
proposes to strike out the words kai tod¢ mepi ’Avaxpéovta... Oérradocg dé 
vedtepog moAb (vol. L, pp. 382 ff.; A. J. P. XVI 514-15). Corssen maintains 
that this passage is genuine. Aristotle deliberately differs from Thukydides 
in his account of this event, and this is not the only point of difference. 
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Pp. 240-72. Beitrage zur lateinischen Grammatik (continued from p. 108). 
II. Ueber Kiirzungen trochaischer Wérter. Th. Birt rejects the view of F. 
Skutsch (Forschungen zur lateinischen Grammatik und Metrik, Leipzig, 1892) 
that Plautus sometimes dropped the final ¢ of such words as nempe, unde, inde, 
tlie, and that the resulting memp, und, ind, ili were often further simplified to 
nem, un,in,ii, Our authorities for the popular pronunciation of Latin show 
no trace of such shortened forms. According to Skutsch’s own statistics 
nempe, inde, etc., are made pyrrhic in Plautus only, or most frequently, when 
they are followed by a consonant, a fact which shows the careful pronunciation 
of the finale. Nor is it probable that z//e and i//a were both reduced to the 
form 7/7, Birt maintains that the shortening of these words is often due to the 
fact that they lack emphasis or accent in the sentence. All the pronominal 
forms under consideration are naturally unemphatic and are apt to be rapidly 
pronounced. The German ‘namlich’ is not an adequate translation of the 
conversational nempe; better is ‘ja’ or ‘doch,’ e. g. Curc. 42 nempe obloqui 
me iusseras ‘Du befahlst mir doch zu widersprechen.’ The proclitic nature 
of nempe is shown by its vocalic weakening (cf. igitur for agitur), whereas the 
emphatic mamgue has retained its a. Incidentally the writer discusses the 
‘exilitas’ of intervocalic # in Latin, especially with an 7 preceding, and 
explains certain cases of so-called ‘elision.’ Vas argenteis for vasis argenteis 
and palm et crinibus for palmis et crinibus are just such expressions as the 
German ‘ein-und demselben’ for ‘einem und demselben,’ or ‘in gut und 
bésen Tagen.’ The form ommnimodis is due to a similar conscious omission or 
ellipsis of a syllable, and mudtimodis is the natural result of analogy. Here 
belong: several of the supposed cases of elision of the s before vowels given 
by F. Leo (Plautinische Forschungen, S. 231 ff.). Jde has always kept its d 
intact, while deinde, proinde and exinde sometimes lost their final de, All these 
words begin with a preposition which governs the ablative. In de-in-de the 
final de seemed superfluous, and was omitted in popular speech; froin and 
exin were formed by analogy. /erinde escaped a like mutilation because fer 
did not govern the ablative ; sudinde did not appear in literature until after 
the shortened forms had fallen into disfavor. 


Pp. 273-80. Die Theosophie des Aristokritos. A. Brinkmann. Cotelerius 
and Tollius have published the formula of abjuration dictated by the Greek 
church to converted Manichaeans. In its present form this formula seems to 
date from the second half of the ninth century. The first half is directed 
against the original heresy of the Manichaeans; the second half seems to 
have been added about a century later for the benefit of their direct successors, 
the Paulicians. At the end of the first part is an index librorum prohibitorum 
which includes the ‘Theosophy’ of a certain Aristokritos: tv ’Apioroxpirov 
BiBrov, fv éxéypawe Cceocogiav, decxvivac Tov Kai 
Kai tov Xpiotiaviopdv tov Maviyaiopdv év elva: wai Td déypa. 
Brinkmann thinks that this work is identical with a work which had the same 
purpose and the same title, and from which we have some extracts in the 
Xpnopot ‘EAAnvixev published by Buresch (Klaros. Unters. zum Orakelwesen, 
Leipzig, 1889, S. 95 ff.). 


Pp. 281-302. Die Amtstracht der Vestalinnen. H. Dragendorff. The 
dress of the vestal virgin is essentially that of the bride. The cingulum and 
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the turrita corona were worn by both; the flammeum of the bride and the 
suffibulum of the vestal were originally identical. The seni crines of the 
vestal was a kind of peruke which almost entirely concealed her own hair. 
By the formal captio the vestal is freed from the patria potestas, and her 
position is henceforth that of the mater familias. The captio is, as it were, a 
marriage to the deity, who is represented at first by the king, later, by the 
pontifex ; the words used by the pontifex in this ceremony are significant: ita 
te, amata, capio. So the Christian maiden renounces earthly marriage to 
become the bride of Christ. It is significant, also, that it was the pontifex 
who punished unchastity in the vestal, and that this punishment was the same 
as was inflicted in early times by the injured husband upon the adulterous 


wife. 


Miscellen.—Pp. 303-4. F. Solmsen. Ein nominaler Ablativus Singularis 
im Griechischen. This is the word Foixw in an inscription recently discovered 
at Delphi and published by Th. Homolle (Bull. corr. hell. XIX 5 ff.). Homolle 
explained the word as a genitive singular.—Pp. 304-5. J. Wackernagel. Das 
Zeugniss der delphischen Hymnen iiber den griechischen Accent. A word 
which has the grave accent may be compared with the syllables of a single 
word which precede the accent.—Pp. 306-11. J. M. Stahl. Noch einmal das 
vortheseische Athen. A reply to Dérpfeld’s paper, pp. 127-37. Dérpfeld’s 
topographical view as to the position of the Dionysion év Aiuvac¢ and the 
Enneakrounos is only an hypothesis, which cannot be admitted unless it 
agrees with the statement of Thukydides. His excavations have not yet 
furnished a single certain proof of his claim. Stahl is still skeptical of the 
discovery of the site of a Dionysion év Aiuvac¢ which was about 15 m. higher 
than the ancient market-place, and still rejects D.’s explanation of in’ avr7, 
of rovro rd pépoc and of rovto Td pépoc.—Pp. 311-14. E. Oder. Ad 
Simonis Atheniensis fragmentum (pp. 67-9) addendum. Some notes, supplied 
by F. Kenyon, on a MS in the British Museum.—Pp. 314-15. L. Rader- 
macher. De Phoinicis loco. A proposed correction of a verse cited by Athe- 
naeus, 530°. R.would read for kai TaAAa roAAov.—Pp. 315-18. 
M.Ihm. Zu Philodem xoAaxeiac.—Pp, 318-20. V.Ryssel. Nachtrag zu 
‘Zwei neu aufgefundene Schriften der graeco-syrischen Literatur’ (Bd. LI, S. 
1). The writer has recently discovered the Greek text of the ‘Treatise of 
(one of) the Philosophers on the Soul.’ The Syriac version is a translation of 
the Adyoc mpd¢ Tarvavéy written by Bishop Gregorius 
Thaumaturgus of Neocaesarea, who died about 270 A. D.—Pp. 320-25. E. 
Hoffmann. Die Fescenninen. Horace, Ep. II 1.145, says that the Fescen- 
nina licentia was introduced at the ancient harvest-home; Vergil, G. II 385, 
refers not to the festival of the vintage, but to the Liberalia which fell on 
March 14. Liber, a native Latin deity, was the author of fertility, and his 
symbol was the fascinum. The name versus fescennini is due to the promi- 
nence of the fascinum in the celebration of his festival—Pp. 325-6. F. 
Buecheler. Zum Gedicht des Pseudosolinus. The title fomticon may be a 
corruption of foeticon. To judge from the Latinity, the poem was probably 
composed in the age of the Antonines.—Pp. 327-8. C. Weyman. Varia. 
Notes on Acts, XXVIII 16; Juvencus, II 754; Damasus, XXXII 1 ff. (read 
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carnijices, not carnificis); Carm, lat. epigr. 727 B; and on the expression digna 
dignis—P. 328. S. Frankel. Zu Band L, S. 587. For the obscure word 
tovprer, cf. Ducange, 1591, and Léw, Aram. Pflanzenn., 410, Nr. 80. 


Pp. 329-80. Die drei Brinde des Tempels zu Delphi. H. Pomtow. It is 
commonly believed that the temple at Delphi built by the Amphictyons after 
the conflagration of 548-47 remained standing for more than 700 years, and 
that it is this temple whose ruins have recently been discovered by the French 
excavations at the village of Kastri. This belief rests upon the express state- 
ments of Pausanias (X 5, 13), Strabo (IX 421) and others. A new temple of 
stone was begun about 540 and completed about 520-15. The architect was 
Spintharos of Corinth. This was the déuoc Gayréc of Pindar’s seventh Pythian. 
The temple of Spintharos was destroyed by fire about 372. The rebuilding 
soon began, but was not completed before the end of the third century. 
Under the year 84 B. C.=Ol. 174, 1, Eusebius says (II, p. 133, Schoene): 
“templum tertio apud Delfos a Thracibus incensum et Romae Capitolium.” 
‘Yr Midwv in Plutarch, Numa, 9, should be corrected to id Maidwy, and 7d 
AcAgixév in Appian, Illyr. 5, is a mistake for rd Awdwvaiov, This third fire may 
be assigned to the last quarter of Ol. 174, 1 = 84-83, i. e. to April-June of 
B. C. 83. After this calamity Delphi sank into a condition of utter insignifi- 
cance and helplessness which lasted for more than a century. The work of 
restoration was perhaps begun in the time of Augustus, but little progress was 
made until the visit of Nero to Delphi in the autumn of 67; Aéyovor 0 bre 
éxi xpdvov (sc. 6 vedc), ob Népwr, 6 
érAgpwoev avrov, éxeioe rapayevduevoc (Schol. to Aeschin. Ctesiph. 115). 


Pp. 381-400. Zu Ciceros Rede pro Flacco. F. Schéll. Textual notes, 
especially on the fragmentary introduction. 


Pp. 401-40. Die jetzige Gestalt der Grammatik des Charisius. L. Jeep. 
Diomedes must have known and used the work of Charisius. Charisius did 
not borrow directly from Romanus, but both drew upon common sources. 


Pp. 441-55. Beitrage zur Kritik und Erklarung des Dialogs Axiochos. 
A. Brinkmann. 


Pp. 456-62. Das Wahlgesetz des Aristeides. E. Fabricius. Plutarch, 
Arist. 22, mentions a decree proposed by Aristides in 487-86, tov¢ dpyovrag éf 
"AOnvaiwy aipeicba. This statement is apparently contradicted by the 
"AOvaiww Tloduteia, but it need not be absolutely rejected as a “groundless 
invention” (Wilamowitz, Aristoteles und Athen, I, S. 124. 4). Aristides did 
propose such a decree, not as a constitutional change, but as an exceptional 
procedure for that year to suit the exceptional circumstances in which the 
Athenians found themselves. Plutarch’s authority was probably the decree 
itself, which may have been published by Craterus. 


Miscellen.—Pp. 463-6. L.Radermacher. Varia. Textual notes on several | 
passages in Aelian.—P. 466. J.Ilberg. Ueber Galenos, Nachtrag.—Pp. 466-8. 
K. Kalbfleisch. Ueber Galens Schrift [epi Aerrvvobene diaitne.—Pp. 468-70. 
Th. Birt. Zu Catull und Petron. Geme//i in Catullus, 57, 6, means ‘ testiculi,’ 
and wfrigue is dative. There is a similar use of oi didvywo: in Greek; cf. Philo- 
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dem., Anthol. Pal. V 125 rove xelvov meAéxer dei ageAciv, Ammianus 
Marcellinus, Claudianus and Solinus use gemini with the same meaning, and 
this meaning must be lurking in two passages of Petronius, 35 and 39: “super 
geminos testiculos ac rienes,” and “in geminis nascuntur ... colei.”—Pp. 470- 
71. O. Hirschfeld. Petronius und Lucianus. The oixéry veordAottw of the 
twentieth chapter of Lucian’s essay t&¢ dei iotopiav ovyypdgew is probably a 
reminiscence of Trimalchio; cf. Cena Trim. 76, 32 and, especially, 36.—P. 471. 
J. Gilbert. Ad Petroni saturas (53). Proposes to read reliqua enim tala 
acroamata etc. for reliqua [animalia] acroamata etc.—Pp. 471-3. F. Biicheler. 
Altes Latein (vgl. Band XLVI, S. 233). XX. The epitaph of Encolpus, 
C. I. L. VI 14672, may be assigned to the third generation after Petronius 
and Nero. The word oféer is a genuine archaism; for its formation cf. iméer, 
practer, propter, etc.—Pp. 473-4. M.Ihm. Tessera hospitalis. F. Barnabei, 
Notizie degli scavi for March, 1895, describes a token recently discovered at 
Trasacco. It is the half of a small ram’s head of bronze divided lengthwise, 
the cut surface being inscribed with the names of two men and the word 
‘hospes.’ It probably belongs to the second century B.C. This discovery 
explains the purpose of a similar token now at Vienna. It also supports the 
old view that these tokens were made by dividing a single object, each party 
keeping one part. Cf. Plato, Sympos. 191 D and 193A; Plaut. Poen. 1047 f. 
—Pp. 474-5. O. Hirschfeld. Das Consulatsjahr des Tacitus. This was the 
year 97. The person referred to in Plin. Panegyr. 58, erat in senatu ter 
consul, was not Verginius Rufus, but Fabricius Veiento.—Pp. 475-7. O. 
Hirschfeld. Die Tyrier in dem zweiten Rémisch-Karthagischen Vertrag. 
Polybius, III 24, wrote Tupiwy for xupiwy by mistake.—Pp. 478-80. F.Skutsch. 
Randbemerkungen zu S. 240 ff. A brief reply to some of Th. Birt’s criticism, 
pp. 253-6. No Roman poet hesitated to place i//e, illa, illam, etc., before a 
word beginning with a vowel, because the gender of the pronoun was likely 
to be obscured. Plautus did sometimes shorten the first syllable and elide 
the last syllable of the same word; e.g. Aulul. 708 iibi YWle abiit, 785 égo illum 
ut, Asin. 370, 757, Rud. 960, etc., etc.—P. 480. C. F.W.M. Zu Band LI, 
S. 328. With the expression digna dignis compare Arnob. I 39, p. 26, 19 Reif. 
digna de dignis sentio. 


Pp. 481-91. Zur Handschriftenkunde und Geschichte der Philologie. 
(Continued from vol. XL, pp. 453 ff.; A. J. P. X 112.) R. Foerster. IV. 
Cyriacus von Ancona zu Strabon. Cyriacus of Ancona had a copy of the 
seventeen books of Strabo made for him by a friend in Constantinople, and 
on the margin of this copy he added all sorts of geographical, historical and 
linguistic comments with his own hand. The first part of this MS, containing 
the first ten books, is in the library of Eton College, the second part (11-16) 
is at Florence, Laurent. XXVIII 15. The interesting history of its fortunes. 


Pp. 492-505. De Properti poetae testamento. Th. Birt. A commentary 
on Propert. II 13 4. After the introductory couplet the poem falls into two 
parts of equal length. The first part closely follows the order of the Roman 
funeral rites. The words funeris acta mei (v. 18) may be compared with 
mandata de funere suo (Sueton. Aug. 101). 
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Pp. 506-28. De Francorum Gallorumque origine Troiana. Th. Birt defends 
the epithet Ga/icus in Propert. II 13. 48 Gallicus Iliacis miles in aggeribus. 
The belief that the Franks and Gauls were descended from the Trojans was 
widely spread throughout the Middle Ages, and must have existed at Rome 
when this poem was written. Cf. Aethicus, Cosmogr. (ed. Wuttke, p. 77); 
Lucan, Phars. I 427; Amm. Marc. XV 9g; Caes. B. G. I 33. 2; Quint. Smyrn. 
Posthom. VII 611. The use of this epithet is very like the erudite Propertius ; 
for its application cf. Teucrum Quirinum, IV 6. 21. 


Pp. 529-43. Neu aufgefundene graeco-syrische Philosophenspriiche iiber 
die Seele. V.Ryssel. These ‘Sayings of the Philosophers’ are found in the 
same Syriac MS as the ‘ Treatise of a Philosopher on the Soul’ (pp. 1 ff.). A 
German translation is given. 


Pp. 544-59. Excurse zu Virgil. O.Crusius. I, Entstehung und Compo- 
sition der achten Ekloge. The writer refutes the heresy of the prosaic E. 
Bethe (vol. XLVII, 590 ff.; A. J. P. XV 387) that the two songs of the eighth 
Eclogue were originally intended to be independent mimes, not counterparts 
foran agon. II. Zur vierten Ekloge. In v. 60 visu can only mean the laugh 
of the child, and the subject of risere, v. 62, must be the same as the logical 
subject of visu. Crusius would read with Quintilian gui mom risere parenti. 
The nascens puer of v. 8 is not the child of any Roman noble; he is a purely 
imaginary wonder-child. Modo in the same line should be compared with 
modo, Aen. 1V 49 f. The mystic imagery of the beginning and close of the 
poem is of Sibylline origin, e. g. v. 10 and vv. 50-51. The infant is to show 
at once that he is more than human (v. 60); this idea is derived from Greek 
mysticism. 


Pp. 560-88. Delphische Beilagen (S. oben S. 329). H. Pomtow. I. Die 
Jahre der Herrschaft des Peisistratos. Mera dé ravra in Arist., TloA. XV 
1, should be changed to dé and érec udduota to pdducta 
éBdéum. The career of Peisistratos was as follows: first tyranny, spring to 
autumn, 560; first exile, autumn 560 to the end of 556-55; second tyranny, 
seven months of 555-54; second exile, spring 554 to the end of 545-44; third 
tyranny, middle of 544 to spring, 528-27. II. Die Datirung der VII. Pythi- 
schen Ode Pindars. The date of the poem is B. C. 486. 


Pp. 589-95. Textkritisches zu Ciceros Briefen. J. Ziehen proposes the 
following readings: 1) Qu. F. II 14, 2 nec /ador antigua mea etc.; 2) Qu. F. I 
I, II atque imcertos cos quos etc.; 3) Att. II 20, 1 sed quia holopragmatici 
homines etc.; 4) Att. IV 11, 2 abs te ofipfare delector etc.; 5) Att. XI 23, 3 
audimus enim de statua Clodi; 6) Brut. I 4, 5 prorsus alienae etc.; keep the 
reading unchanged and make frorsus ironical; 7) Qu. III 8,1 ZLadeoni dedisse, 
gui adhuc non venerat. 


Pp. 596-629. Ueber den Cynegeticus des Xenophon. I. L. Radermacher 
concludes from an examination of the language and style of the Cynegeticus 
that it is not the work of Xenophon. Even the mention of bears (XI 1) 
becomes a stumbling-block, and so does the absence of all reference to riding 
to hounds. 
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Miscellen.—Pp. 630-32. H. Weber. Zu Ariston von Chios.—Pp. 632-6. 
E. Ziebarth. Zur Epigraphik von Thyateira.—Pp. 636-7. W.Schwarz. Die 
Heptanomis seit Hadrian. By the founding of the city of Antinoé, under the 
Emperor Hadrian, the number of districts in the Heptanomis was increased to 
eight. The district of Arsinoé was then separated from the Heptanomis, and 
the domain of the old Heptanomis was thereafter described as “ epistrategia 
septem nomorum et Arsinoitae.” This Arsinoé was the city on Lake Moeris, 
not the Arsinoé on the Red Sea. Cf. Orelli, Inscr. 516; C. I. L. III 6575.— 
Pp. 637-8. A. Riese. Zu Statius’ Silven. Proposes to change ca/vum, IV 3, 
19, to clavum.—P. 638. M.Ihm. Zu Augustins Confessiones. For inspirabat 
populo jam, VIII 2, 3, read inspirabat populo Osirim. Cod. Bamberg. s. X has 
populosirim.— Pp. 638-40. F. Buecheler. De inscriptionibus quibusdam 
christianis. Notes on some inscriptions, both Greek and Latin, recently 
found in the catacombs at Syracuse. They were written between the years 
383 and 452. 


CoLyecs. WILFRED P. MUSTARD. 


BEITRAGE ZUR ASSYRIOLOGIE UND SEMITISCHEN SPRACHWISSENSCHAFT, heraus- 
gegeben von FRIEDRICH DELITZSCH und PauL Haupt. Dritter Band, 


Heft 3 (pp. 385-492). Leipzig, 1897.1 
The third Heft of the third volume of the Beitrage contains three articles. 


The first of these (pp. 385-92) is an introductory paper by Friedrich 
Delitzsch, embodying some ‘preliminary remarks’ to the two following 


treatises by Demuth and Ziemer on legal and government records, dating © 


from the reigns of Cyrus and Cambyses. Delitzsch takes this opportunity to 
explain the method of transliteration (his own) followed by both writers, to 
comment on the reading of the proper names, and to give a complete table of 
the numbers of the texts as they occur in Strassmaier and in Demuth-Ziemer’s 
work, 

He devotes two pages to an interesting discussion of the doubtful words 
imittu and sattukku. The first of these, which occurs hundreds of times in the 
legal tablets in apposition to su/uppu ‘ dates,’ he explains with great ingenuity 
as meaning ‘assessment, valuation,’ deriving it from emédu ‘to impose,’ e. g. a 
tax or duty (*imidiu = imittu). Suluppu imittu, therefore, are dates which are 
to be paid by the tenant to the proprietor as a rent, according to a previous 
agreement between the owner and the lessee of a field. Delitzsch had already 
conjectured that this was the meaning of zmit¢tu in his AW., p. 93, but arrives 
definitely at this conclusion in this article in the Beitrige, being led thereto 
by a passage in a legal document which he cites in full, where the word is 
used without any doubt in the sense of ‘rent.’? 

He states also that satéukku does not mean ‘established offering,’ which is 
the meaning given in his AW., p. 513, but rather ‘the established, regular 
standard of value’ (Geha/t).2 This word seems to be an intensive noun-form 
from a stem JD, which probably meant originally ‘to stand, to be perpetual.’ 


1For the report on Bd. III, Heft 2, see A. J. P. XVII, pp. 121-5. 
2Cf, also Demuth, p. 404. 3Cf. also Demuth, p. 438. 
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Thus we find the adjective sattakka, Nerigl. ii. 12, used practically synony- 
mously with 4 da¢lak ‘unceasing.’ Sattukku is also discussed ZA. I, p. 3. 
The noun mastaku ‘place of abode’ seems also to be a derivative from the 
same stem. 


The second article in the Heft (pp. 393-444) is a transliteration and trans- 
lation with philological commentary by Ludwig Demuth, of fifty legal and 
government records of the time of Cyrus (538-529 B. C.). 

Among other interesting legal peculiarities of the Babylonians, the author 
explains (p. 400) the laws in force regulating the value of slaves, if offered as 
security fora debt. Thus, according to him, a female slave and her daughter 
were accepted as security only when the debtor offering them owed the 
interest on the capital debt, e. g. the slaves were expected to pay the amount 
of interest due by their labor for the creditor during a fixed period of time. 
If, however, the debtor owed his principal, slaves were not regarded as a 
satisfactory security. In this case it was necessary to offer real property. 

The opinion expressed, p. 408, that the original meaning of urdu was not 
‘assignment,’ but rather ‘debt, obligation,’ is highly interesting, as it suggests 
the possible derivation of the word from eréfu ‘to desire, demand,’ e. g. urdiu 
might have meant ‘a demand on a person,’ hence ‘an obligation.’ Demuth 
considers 7/ku a synonym of uré3u (p. 409). 

The author’s remarks on government slaves (p. 417) are also very instructive. 
He shows, in commenting on the expression avad-Sarrdtu, that there may have 
been certain male slaves who had been conquered in battle and who were 
forced, either to render military service, or to work on the royal buildings 
(palaces, temples, walls, etc.). He adds, however, that it seems probable that 
these slaves were purchasable by private persons. 


The third and last article in the Heft is a similar treatise (pp. 445-92) by 
Ernst Ziemer on the legal and government records of the reign of Cambyses 
(529-521 B. C.). 

It is interesting to notice that in Nr. 1 of these selections the fact is 
recorded, but not especially alluded to by Ziemer, that Cambyses was coregent 
while his father, Cyrus, was still living. Both Solomon and Afurébénipa/l, and 
possibly Belshazzar, son of Nabonidus, probably exercised similar functions in 
the lifetimes of their respective fathers, while in the inscriptions of Antiochus 
Soter, V R. 66, 25, mention is made of Seleukus his son and ¢he vice-king. 

Ziemer comments very strikingly (p. 449) on the exact meaning of the 
preposition sé, which is translated by Peiser, who writes it pat (sic), as 
‘receipt’ (see also p. 398). The author shows satisfactorily that the word in 
the contracts is a preposition with the force ‘for, instead of, opposite to.’ He 
might have added that this word is also used in the narrative inscriptions in 
the sense of ‘opposite’; cf. Shalm. Mon. 26 ina pat Gli3u arcip. As pat, pdtu 
is an abstract formation from #@ ‘mouth,’ its original meaning is probably 
‘entrance’; cf. Sam¥irammén, iv. 41 ina put Durpapsukal. 

The allusions in various contract tablets to Egyptians who appeared as 
witnesses of deeds, etc., as, for example, that mentioned p. 452, show conclu- 


1 Prince, Mene, Mene, p. 27, n. 14+ 
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sively, as Ziemer states, that the relations existing between Egypt and Baby- 
lonia during the reign of Cambyses must have been very close. The Egyp- 
tians mentioned in most of the inscriptions had become entirely Babylonian, 
bearing Babylonian names and living, no doubt, according to the Babylonian 
customs. 

Such work as that of Demuth and Ziemer, which contributes to our knowl- 
edge of the laws and family customs of the Babylonians, cannot fail to be of 
the greatest value both to Assyriology and general history. 

New York University. J. DYNELEY PRINCE. 
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Archaeologists’ Greek is not intended to be a complimentary expression 
(A. J. P. IX 98), but it can hardly be expected that archaeologists should pay 
much attention to grammar. It is doubtless to archaeologists’ Greek that we 
owe the precious statement, still to be found in Baedeker and repeated care- 
lessly everywhere, e. g. in The Nation of Jan. 14, 1897, that Herodes Atticus 
“almost exhausted the quarries of Pentelikon in carrying out [his] magnificent 
improvement” [of the Stadion]. What Pausanias says (I 19 ex.) is: Tovro 
avnp ’A@nvaioc gxodéunce Kai oi rd Aorouiac TlevreAjow é¢ 
tiv oikodouay avnAdbn, Surely it was not necessary to appeal, as has been 
done, to the actual state of Pentelikon in order to correct the ‘exaggeration’ 
of Pausanias. In the very next chapter we read égacxev [Opivy] oixeoba: rH 
Tlpagirédec 76 road tov Epywv, The quarry was the quarry of Herodes as the 
works were the works of Praxiteles. I cannot recall whether it was an 
archaeologist or a philologian who translated AJ ACQTHPA ‘by the Saviour,’ 
but it was an archaeologist who settled the hypaethral question by translating 
Strabo, VIII 30: drréuevov dé oxeddv Ti Kopvdi THE ‘appearing almost 
to touch the uppermost ceiling.’ And why should not dwaofa: take the dative 
in Strabo as &yeiv does—in Pindar? But apart from such monstrosities as 
these last, and their number might be multiplied, archaeologists are apt to 
satisfy themselves too readily as to points of Greek usage, especially on the 
dangerous ground of the prepositions, and so Professor REISCH, in the great 
work noticed elsewhere, has a short and easy method with éi oxyvij¢ (p. 285). 
“Dass das Vorwort éxi (mit Genetiv, Dativ und Accusativ) nicht nur zur 
Bezeichnung von Héhenunterschieden, sondern auch zur Bezeichnung der 
Nachbarschaft zweier auf gleichem Boden befindlicher Dinge verwendet wird, 
diirfte wohl bekannt genug sein.” Then follows a list of quotations, sadly in 
need of sifting. Surely the average grammarian, on contemplating this ‘ happy 
despatch,’ cannot but sadly think how long he has disquieted himself in vain 
about this very preposition é7i, and especially about the uses of é7i w. gen. 
and éxi with dat. Nay, there has of late appeared a special dissertation on a 
single branch of the subject, and perhaps Professor REISCH would not have 
written in this slap-dash way if he had read Dr. ForMAN’s thesis On the 
difference between the genitive and dative with imi used to denote superposition, 67 
Pp. (1894), inasmuch as the author has decidedly advanced the treatment of 
the subject and brings out the characteristic difference of the cases in a 
manner that does great credit to his fine appreciation of syntactical effect. 
The general conditions of the problem are, after all, not so abstruse, but it is 
one thing to state the conditions, another to work them out with scholarly 
care and discernment. When there is a rivalry between the genitive and 
dat.-locative, the dat.-locative is the more plastic.. This is very plain with 
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iné (Introduction to Pindar, c), and é7i is used most frequently with the 
dative “when the superposition sense makes itself felt” (1. c., xcix;.A. J. P. 
XIV 499). é7i w. gen. tends to the phraseological, éri with dat.-loc. to the 
actual, the corporeal, if plastic (Introduction, xcvi) is not plain enough; é7i 
with dat.-loc. tends to fixity, éti with dat. to freedom (A. J. P. XI 372). éri 
to put the matter coarsely, is ‘on the head,’ ‘on top 
of the head.’ Comp. Pind. Ol. 2,12. This is a natural deduction from the 
cases themselves. The dative combines with a preposition gua locative, the 
genitive either gua ablative or gua fossilized adjective. Such a fossilized 
adjective we have in the familiar expressions ei¢, év, éx didaoxddov, in which 
the genitive may be replaced by the proper case of ddackadeiov, The genitive 
does not depend on the preposition, but on the local notion involved in the 
use of a preposition. There is no real ellipsis any more than in the corres- 
ponding English possessives. Tom’s may be Tom’s house or Tom’s shop or 
what not. The practical equivalent is tapé, ches: mapa didackdAov, rapa dida- 
oxdAw, tapa diddcxadov, Now, an extension of this doctrine would satisfy the 
conditions with é7i and elsewhere. In the vast majority of instances é7i with 
gen. denotes characteristic superposition, and it may still denote superposition 
in such standing expressions as é7i réyouc, oixfuarog, See my Justin Martyr, 
Apol. 1 26,15, and note especially Athen. 5, 220 D: raic émi tév uixpdv oixnudtwr, 
Perhaps a visit to Pompeii might help the grammarian’s faith in the behavior 
of prepositions and postpone the divorce of this éxi réyove from the é7i rov 
réyouc of Lys. 3, 11: tov téyove. The height of such a 
hut was well fitted for the display of the wares exposed. But any stand, ary 
form of superposition, will answer the conditions—a seat in front, a step in 
the doorway. Still, Dr. Forman has cited a number of examples against such 
rule-makers as Rutherford (Babrius 2, 9), examples in which ézi cannot strictly 
mean superposition, though he adduces an interesting example (p. 63), Dem. 
58, 40: émi Kai tov in which retains enough literal- 
ness for the second member. But whatever the local exigencies may be, the 
phraseological, the adjectival character of the combination is unmistakable. 
oi émi oxyvi¢ as a technical term is simply oi oxqvita:, the ‘hutmen.’ The rarity 
of évi w. gen. of mere proximity in the best period, the large possibilities of 
the ‘upon’ element even then—all this is abundantly shown in Dr. Forman’s 
dissertation. That oi is more common than ol a fact on 
which REISCH lays great stress, is a very simple matter. is 
oxnvn¢ from a different point of view. Sporadic examples in which ézi with 
gen. seems to mean ‘before’ do not strengthen the ox7v# argument, which may 
quietly repose on the phraseological use of éxi, ‘On the playhouse side’ is 
all the theory demands, and the phrase was fixed long before the time of thé 
earliest passage cited. 

Another preposition which plays an important part in topography is 7pdéc, 
and the Enneakrunos controversy may be said to hinge on it. See Thuk. 2, 
15. Without going into that controversy, it may suffice to say that tpdé¢ with 
acc. can only mean ‘facing, fronting.’ It is the same preposition that is used 
of the same locality in Ar. Lysistrata. The Akropolis, or 7é/:c, as it was 
popularly called, has two faces, and the part meant in the Lysistrata is 7é 
mporbvAaa (v. 265), the western end. The women had barred the Propylaia, 
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and the men had resolved to burn the barriers away, so that the burning 
question of the Akropolis now was the burning question then. 


A satisfactory edition of Horace, like a satisfactory translation of Horace, 
is an impossibility. Every scholar worthy of the name has an edition of his 
own, just as he has heartstrings of his own about which the Venusian plays. 
For the English schoolboy, perhaps nothing better could be hoped than the 
abridged triumvirate Horace of PAGE, PALMER and WILKINS just published by 
The Macmillan Co.,and many American scholars will welcome it in spite of 
drawbacks which will be felt more in this country than in England. Neither 
grammar nor metres are in accord with recent studies. German authorities as 
late as 1894 are cited, it is true. Names like that of Pliiss recur frequently, 
but there has been no systematic revision. On egit visere montes (C. I 2, 9) we 
are told that this infinitive is of extreme rarity, but Robinson Ellis, who 
remarks, A. J. P. V 12 (1884), that ‘it belongs in the main to later Latin,’ says 
in his Avianus, XXII 1 (1887), that ‘it is common from the earliest Latin to 
the latest, and that it is not unfrequent in Augustan and post-Augustan poetry.’ 
Brenous (Hellénismes, p. 275), like Bonnet, believes in Greek influence, but it 
is Greek influence, not strictly Greek idiom. The note on me—guaesieris (C. I 
II, 1) is decidedly behind the times, not to say antiquated (see Elmer, A. J. P. 
XV [1894], 133 foll.), and one becomes a little weary of the fut. indicative as 
a ‘polite imperative,’ against which I raised my voice—a vox clamantis in 
deserto—many years ago. It is not a polite imperative, nor a mild imperative: 
it is a familiar imperative, such as one often uses in English to a servant (cf. 
Hopkins, The Aryan Future, A. J. P. XIII 37), and Horace has some good 
examples in Epist. I 13, where he addresses one Vinius, whom he treats 
throughout de haut en bas.—To turn for a moment to another sphere, the long 
note on Epist. I 6, 51—a note which, like many others, is too long for a 
schoolbook—might have been shortened, if the redactor, Mr. Page, had 
noticed or had seen in time the inscriptional evidence which Mr. Olcott 
(A. J. P. XVI 79) has brought to strengthen the traditional interpretation of 
trans pondera. But such close study of periodical literature is hardly to be 
expected. Not unreasonable, however, would be the demand of decent proof- 
reading. It is hard to understand how a Greek scholar could suffer the jumble 
of accents one finds in the familiar quotation from Alkaios (C. I 9), and Hera- 
clides, cited C. 1 14, has been Herakleitos to my certain knowledge since 1851, 
the date of Mehler’s edition of the Homeric Allegories, and ought to have 
been Herakleitos before. Inexplicable to me is the omission of the Greek 
original or the Greek basis of C. 127. But perhaps the editor was too busy 
to notice Anakreon, so bent was he on the mild joke, ‘The manner of Mr. 
Bardell’s decease is strictly classical.’ Now, personally I have no objection to 
the playful reference. Only I remember how I myself was maltreated by Mr. 
Page’s countrymen for a like reference to Mrs. Waterbrook, who is quite as 
presentable as Mr. Bardell (cf. A. J. P. XIV sor). In the same ode, v. 10, we 
have Opuntiae Megyllae, and we are told that “ Megylla is a fictitious name” 
and that “Opus was the capital of Opuntian Locris.” That may be quite 
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enough, but is it quite enough? Of course, Horace’s Greek girls are fictitious. 
No human being—not even the author of the Amores (III 7, 26)—would have 
been equal to so many sweethearts. But, however unreal they are, it is the 
scholar’s business to find out the origin of their names. Milton’s Amaryllis 
comes straight from Vergil, Milton’s Neaera comes straight from Horace, hair 
and all, and in like manner Horace’s Neaera comes straight from Parthenius. 
There was a Milesian lady of that name, a name which would have been 
tolerable in the home of Aspasia (see Wilamowitz-Méllendorff, cited A. J. P. 
XVI 125), and we all know what manner of woman the Neaira was that figures 
in Ps. Dem. LIX. Lyce’s name is borne by an ancient Greek light o’ love, 
Atxa, Lyde was the sweetheart of Antimachos. Asterie recalls the famous 
epigram aorépac eloabpeic, dorip éudc, and Asterie was doubtless a fallen star. 
In short, the proper names of these improper persons are clothed or must have 
been clothed with literary atmosphere, and I do not believe that Horace had 
the courage to invent so much as the name of a Greek cocotte. So Megylla or 
Megilla is not a chance name selected for its smooth sound, as Orelli would 
have us believe. Megylla was doubtless a great scamp, and we find a Méy:AAa 
playing the part of an éraipa in Lucian. Nor is the adjective Opuntiae taken 
at random. Megylla was a Locrian, and every one knows what manner of 
songs the Aoxpixd gouata were (see Hanssen, A. J. P. IX 457 foll.). Now, I do 
not say that Horace belongs to those who are capable of alluding to Doll 
Tearsheet and Moll Flanders without having met a Doll Tearsheet or a Moll 
Flanders in the flesh, but he is a bookman through and through, and Greek is 
necessary to the appreciation of him even in a school edition. 


The fourth edition of the First Book of Classen’s Thukydides has appeared 
(Berlin, Weidmannsche Buchhandlung). The editor is J. STEUP, who has 
made considerable additions and modifications, so that the Thukydidean 
scholar cannot afford to neglect the book. Especially interesting is Stup- 
NICZKA’S learned appendix on the Old Attic coiffure. In the preface, after 
resenting Croiset’s treatment of his labors, STEUP proceeds to mention the 
late Professor MorriIs’s ed. of Classen in the usual sniffy German way. Now, 
Morris worked very carefully and conscientiously. His basis was Classen, to 
be sure, but beneath Classen lay what Morris deemed to be truth, and he did 
not hesitate to differ on occasion from the master whom he followed in the 
main. Consequently STEUP is forced to admit that Morris has often aided 
him in the correction of typographical errors and other small oversights, 
though otherwise he has very, very seldom received any furtherance from the 
American editor. The correctness of the statement I am not disposed to 
impugn, inasmuch as the examination of a few selected passages has sufficed 
to convince me that, at least in matters of grammar, STEUP does not know 
enough to learn from others, and I call attention to his grudging acknowledg- 
ment of American work chiefly to emphasize a doctrine which it is the duty of 
an American Journal of Philology (X 502) to uphold. No one has been more 
generous than I have been in my praises of German learning and German 
methods, but are we capable of nothing else but adaptations? No matter 
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how carefully the work may be done, it will be considered by some slavish 
and by others indolent. The ancient classics speak to each nationality with 
a different voice, and surely American classical philology is no longer in its 
nonage, and American editors ought to stand on their own feet. Let hand- 
books be translated, if it must be so, but let us look into the face of the 
ancients with American eyes. 


Mr. LionEL HorToNn-SMITuH’s elaborate article on ob = haud reminds me to 
say what I ought to have said long ago, that while I welcomed very heartily 
Professor Elmer’s first treatise on the Latin Prohibitive, which appeared in 
A. J. P. XV 132-53, and was glad to incorporate the main results in my Latin 
grammar of 1894, the second part, which resolved mec with the perf. subj. into 
a potential construction (XV 299-328), has never satisfied me. The only true 
syntactical parallel to ov is haud. Negue and néve have, it is true, a certain 
practical correspondence to ovdé and pmdé respectively, but mé guidem and né- 
quaquam and mnéqguiguam are sturdy monuments of the old state of things, 
and prevent the perfect parallelism of uf and me. Vé quis seems to be sharply 
differentiated from mudlus, but how often does mé guis occur, how often the 
accusative feminine? Or are we seriously to suppose that in the line Vud/am, 
Vare, sacra vite prius severis arborem, which is an instructively close translation 
of Alkaios: pndév GAAo gurebonc mpdrepov dévdpiov aurédw, Horace conceived the 
nullam severis as ovdév av guteicevac. To be frank, should we not be tempted to 
call Horace méguam, if he had used mé guam as demanded by the strict rule? 
Nor does it seem probable that in passing from ¢u me guaesieris scire nefas to nec 
Babylonios temptaris numeros he felt any special lurch, Why, one may well ask, 
if the feeling was so strong, did he not use mew? In a matter that is largely a 
matter of feeling it is impossible to be dogmatic, but a syntactical equation of 
#4 and mé does not seem tenable, especially when one considers the enormous 
range of u# in Greek. 


This Journal has been singularly unlucky in its efforts to call attention to 
‘epochal’ works, and the notices of Mr. GAWAIN HAMILTON’s Moods of the 
English Bible (IX 516) and Mr. PHILIP SKENE’s Ante-Agamemnona, a New 
Departure in Philology (XIV 258) have been interpreted unfavorably by the 
authors concerned. The Editor's mind is wide open to conviction on all 
etymological matters, and when his collaborators have refused to consider 
doctrines that they had condemned in advance, he has not hesitated to call 
for a fair field; butin vain. And it is to be feared that the Abbé EsPAGNOLLE’S 
laborious work, Le vrai dictionnaire ¢tymologique de la langue francaise (Paris, 
Klincksieck), runs counter to so many prejudices that the bare statement will 
suffice. According to him, Hellenic is the direct descendant of Pelasgian. 
The neo-Latin peoples are of Greek or Pelasgian origin. Modern French is 
a sister-language of Hellenic, and Modern French exhibits about 4500 Greek 
roots attested and, as it were, authenticated by Hellenic. The common stock 
of the idioms of the Mediterranean is Greek, not Latin. A few examples will 
serve to show the way in which the vocabulary is handled. “Accort vfr. 
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cortois, xéproc, poli, qui sait les usages. LitT(TRE£), @ et corrigere.” “Aieul 
vir, aiol, trés Agé, est le méme que parceque le v et le A 
permutent. Lit(TR&£), aviolus, Latin forgé.” “Arracher, arracho, appacow 
dor. pour avappjoow, le méme Lit(TRE), abradicare.” 
“Artiste, d’apriote, je prépare avec art, jembellis, ’Aptiorw est une forme dor. 
d’aprifw, Lit(tR£), ars.” The Doric and Aeolian dialects play a great rdle 
in the Abbé Espagnolle’s etymologies, and a special chapter prepares us for 
the unfamiliar forms which the Hellenic words assume in this Dictionnaire 
Etymologique. But the subject, as I have said, does not lie within my compe- 
tence, and I must content myself with recording the appearance of a book 
which will remind every scholar of Henri Estienne’s famous Conformitd. 


In the matter of English di me pusillii finxerunt animi. I am conservative 
by nature, by education, by profession. I do not glory in American English 
unless I am backed by ancient usage, and I am mortally afraid of my trans- 
planted fellow-countryman, Dr. Fitzedward Hall. His ‘Modern English’ is 
always at my elbow, but I am afraid to consult it too often, lest I should cease 
to write altogether, and writing is my trade. The letter A in the Oxford 
Dictionary caused me sleepless nights. To be sure, I was comforted for 
having used aloofness in my Pindar, but I could not deny that I had once or 
twice in my life employed aside in order to vary the monotony of afart, and 
when Dr. Hall transfixed an American scholar for having used at that, I felt as 
if his spear had gone through me also. And the worst of it is that in my 
Essay on Platen the wretched phrase makes a rhyme with ‘flat,’ and I have 
never been able to think of a good equivalent. Of late, around has begun to 
haunt me, and when ‘fond memory brings the light of other days around me,’ 
I bethink me of the many passages in which I and other people—notably 
English classics—have used that unnecessary ‘a.’ If, then, I am somewhat 
given to Biblical phraseology, it is because I can cling to the altar of the 
Authorized Version and feel myself fairly safe. But my timidity does not 
keep me from indulging in a certain fearful joy when any one is bold enough 
to try conclusions with Dr. Fitzedward Hall, and this is what Mr. RALPH 
OLMSTED WILLIAMS has done in Some Questions of Good English Examined in 
Controversies with Dr. Fiteedward Hall (New York, Henry Holt & Co.). All I 
dare say is that it is very good reading. 


‘Eine edle Frau giebt es nicht bei [Pindar],’ says WILAMOwITZz in his 
recent edition of the Choéphori (Das Opfer am Grade, p. 32). That is a hard 
saying, especially to an editor who has ventured to call Pindar ‘a manner of 
Frauenlob’ (see my Pindar, p. 201). Surely Alkmene is not unworthy of her 
son (N. 1,50). It means something that Cheiron is known by his mother’s 
name and that the pure daughters of the Centaur reared that model prince 
Jason (P 4,103). The Ninth Olympian is given up to the Eternal Feminine, 
and the lofty realm of personifications is full of goddesses. If the worship of 
the Virgin Mary is a tribute to womanhood and motherhood, something is to 
be said for Pindar’s shining forms arrayed in woman’s garb. 
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1897. 8vo. With 3illustr. 12s. 6d. 

Sweet (H.) The Student’s Dictionary of Anglo-Saxon. London, 1897. 
4to, 234 pp. 8s. 6d. 

Winckler (Hg.) Tel-El-Amarna Letters. Transliteration, English trans- 
lation, vocabulary. London, 1896. 8vo, 507 pp. 2Is. 

Wright (J.) The English Dialect Dictionary. Pt. 2. Ballow-Blare. 
London, 1897. 4to. 158. 
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Lermina (I.) et Levéque (H.) Dictionnaire thématique frangais-argot. 
Paris, 1897. 16mo, xvi-+ 224 pp. 10 fr. 

Michel (Ch.) Recueil d’inscriptions grecques. Fasc. 1. Paris, 1896. 
8vo0, 192 pp. 5 fr. 
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Rambaud (I.-B.) La langue mandé. Paris, 1897. 8vo. 5 fr. 

Révillout (E.) Notice des papyrus démotiques archaiques. Paris, 1897. 
4to, 544 pp. 70 fr. 

Viteau (I.) Etude sur le grec du Nouveau Testament, Paris, 1897. 
8vo. 12 fr. 

Viachos (A.) Dictionnaire grec-frangais. Paris, 1896. 8vo, 1000 pp. 
25 fr. 
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Aegyptiaca. Festschrift f. Georg Ebers zum 1. III. 1897. Mit 1 Taf. 
in Lichtdr. u. 9 Fig. im Text. gr.8. vii,152S. L.,W. Engelmann. m. 20. 

AioyxbdAov dpduata owldueva kai pera Kal 
TH Ovvepyacia Evyeviov Zwpuapidov N. Wecklein. 

Téuoc II wai III revyog A’, gr. 8. Athen. Leipzig, O. Harrassowits in 
Komm.—Il. Tpounbéa, ‘Ixéridac xai . vii,648S. m. 10. 
—III A’. wepiéxwv ’Arooracuatia, S. 649-798. m. 2. 

Anthologia latina, edd. Franc. Buecheler et Alex. Riese. Pars II. Car- 
mina latina epigraphica, conlegit Franc. Buecheler. Fasc.II. 8. S.399- 
g21. L., G. Teubner, m. 5.20. 

Apulei (Lucii) metamorphoseon libri XI. Recensuit J. van der Vliet. 8. 

xxix, 292 S. L., B. G. Teubner. m. 3. 
Ausgaben u. Abhandlungen aus dem Gebiete der romanischen Philologie. 

Verdffentl. v. E. Stengel. 95. Hft. gr.8. Marburg, G. Zlwert’s Veri. 

—9g5. Patzold (Alfr.) Die individuellen Eigentimlichkeiten einiger her- 

vorragender Trobadors im Minneliede. 1455S. m. 3.20. 
Bibliothek der angelsichsischen Poesie, begr. v. Chrn. W. M. Grein. 

Hrsg. v. Rich. Paul Wiilker. 3. Bd. 1, Halfte. gr.8. vii, 248S. L., G. 

H. Wigand, m. 11. 
Bibliothek indogermanischer Grammatiken, bearb. v. F. Biicheler, B. 

Delbriick, K. Foy u.a. III, Bd. L., Breitkopf & Hartel.—Ill. Griechische 

Grammatik v. Gust. Meyer. 3. Aufl. xviii, 715 S. m.13; geb., m. 14.50. 

Breymann (Herm.) Die phonetische Literatur von 1876-1895. gr. 8. 
iii, 170 S. L., 4. Deichert Nachf. m. 3.50. 

Briinnow (Rud, E.) A Classified List of all Simple and Compound } 
Cuneiform Ideographs occurring in the Texts hitherto published. Indices 
dazu. gr. 4. viii, 344 S. Leiden, Buchh. u. Druckerei vorm. E. J. Brill. 
m. 25. 

Corpus inscriptionum atticarum academiae litterarum regiae borussicae. 
Appendix. Defixionum tabellae atticae, collegit, collectas praemissa prae- } 
fatione edidit Ric. Wuensch, Fol. xxxii, 52S. B.,G. Reimer. m. 9. 

Fragmenta scaenicae Romanorum poesis, tertiis curis recognovit Otto : 
Ribbeck. Vol. I. Tragicorum fragmenta. 8. viii, 335S. L., G. Teud- 
mer. ™. 4 

Gregorii Abulfaragii Bar-Hebraei scholia in libros Samuelis, ed. E. 

Schlesinger. gr.8. iv,32S. B., S. Calvary & Co. m. 2. 

Handbuch der klassischen Altertums-Wissenschaft. Hrsg. von Iwan v. 

Miller. 22. u. 23. Halbbd. qu. Fol. Miinchen, C. H. Beck. In Mappe, 
m, 13.50.—22, 23. Atlas zu Bd, VI: Archdologie der Kunst v. Karl Sittl. 
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64 Taf. m. 1000 Abbildgn., nebst Inhaltsverzeichnis u. alphabet. Register. 
28S. m. 13.50; 

Heinichen(Frdr. Adph.) Lateinisch-deutsches Schulwérterbuch. 6. Aufl. 
v. C. Wagener. Lex.-8. xxix, 926 S. L., B.G. Teubner. m. 6.30; geb. 
in Halbfr., m. 7.50. 

Hobler (Wilh.) Die Cornutus-Scholien zum 1. Buche der Satiren 
Juvenals. [Aus ‘Jahrbb. f. class. Philol.,’? 23. Suppl.-Bd.] gr. 8. 63 S. 
L., B. G. Teubner. m. 2.40. 

Holder (Alfr.) Alt-celtischer Sprachschatz. 9. Lfg. gr. 8. 2. Bd. Sp. 
1-256. L., B. G. Teubner. m. 8. 

Jacob (Geo.) Studien in arabischen Dichtern. IV. Hft. Altarabische 
Parallelen zum Alten Testament. gr.8. 25S. B., Mayer & Miller. m.1. 

Jzhresbericht, kritischer, ib. die Fortschritte der romanischen Philologie. 
Hrsg. v. Karl Vollmdller. III. Bd. 1891-94. 2. Halfte. 4 Hfte. gr. 8. 
1. Hft. 128 S. Erlangen, Junge. m. 18. 

Kluge (Frdr.) Von Luther bis Lessing. 3. Aufl. Mite. Kartchen. 8. 
vii, 151 S. Strassburg, X. 7. 7rdbner Verl. m. 2.50. 

Krassowsky (Walth.) Ovidius quomodo in isdem fabulis enarrandis a se 
ipso discrepuerit. Diss. gr. 8. 38S. Kénigsberg, Grafe & Unzer’s Sort. 
m. I. 

Krohn (Frdr.) Quaestiones Vitruvianae. Particula I. De M. Ceti 
Faventini epitoma, Diss. -gr.8. 43S. B., Mayer & Miller. ma. 1.20. 

Kuhn (E.) u. Schnorr v. Carolsfeld (H.) Die Transcription fremder 
Alphabete. gr.8. 15S. L., O. Harrassowitz, m. 1.20. 

Kunze (Alfr.) Sallustiana. 3. Hft. Zur Stilistik. 1. Thi. Beitrag zu e. 
Darstellg. der genet. Entwickelg. des Sallustian. Stils. gr. 8. xiv,95 S. 
L., Simmel & Co. m, 2.50. 

Lucretius Carus (T.) de rerum natura. Buch III, erklart v. Rich. Heinze. 
gr. 8. vi, 206S. L., B. G. Teubner. m. 4; geb., m. 5. 

Ludwich (Arth.) Kritische Miscellen (I-XI). Progr. gr. 4. 20 S. 
Konigsberg, Akadem, Buchh. v. Schubert & Seidel, —30. 

Mémoires de la société finno-ougrienne. IX. gr.8. Helsingsfors. L., 
O. Harrassowitz in Komm.—IX. Schlegel (Gust.) Die chinesische Inschrift 
auf dem uigurischen Denkmal in Kara Balgassun. Uebers. u. erlautert. 
xv, 141 S. m. Titelbild u. 1 Schrifttaf. m. 6. 

Miladinoff (Iwan An.) Deutsch-bulgar. Wérterbuch, 3. u. 4. Hft. 8. 
S. 281-612 u. iii S. Sofia. L., Xdssling. m. 4 (1. Thi. kplt., m. 8). 

Mitteilungen aus den orientalischen Sammlangen der kénigl. Museen zu 
Berlin. VIII. Hft. Fol. B., W. Spemann.—VIII, Steindorff (Geo.) 
Grabfunde des mittleren Reichs in den kénig]. Museen zu Berlin. I. Das 
Grab des Mentuhoten. viii, 46 S. m. Abbildgn. u. 13 (11 farb.) Taf. m. 80. 

—— der vorderasiatisthen Gesellschaft. 1896. 2-4. gr.8 B., W. 
Peiser Verl. in Komm.—z. Hartmann (Mart.) Bohtan. Eine topograph- 
isch-histor. Studie. I. 60 S. m. 3.50.—3. Peiser (F. E.) Skizze der 
babylonischen Gesellschaft. 32S. m.1.50.—4. Meissner(B.) Pallacottas. 
—Miller (W. M.) Ein phénikischer Konig; Ein neuer Hetiterkénig.— 
Winckler (Hugo). Das Siegel Ahlib-sar’s, u. s. w.—Niebuhr (C.) Das 
Land Jarimuta. 36S. m. 2. 
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Miller (Joh.) Kritische Studien zu den Briefen Senecas. [Aus ‘Sitz- 
ungsber. d. k, Akad. d. Wiss.’] gr. 8. 32 S. Wien, C. Gerold’s Sohn in 
Komm. m. —90. 

Mussafia (Adf.) Zur Kritik u. Interpretation romanischer Texte. 2. 
Beitrag. [Aus ‘Sitzungsber. d. k. Akad. d. Wiss.’] gr. 8. 72 S. Wien, 
C. Gerold’s Sohn in Komm, ma, 1.60. 

Petraris (K.) Taschenwérterbuch der neugriechischen u. deutschen 
Sprache. 2 Tle. gr.16. L., O. Holtze’s Nachf. Geb. in Leinw., m. 7.60. 
—1. Neugriechisch-Deutsch. iv, 430 S. m. 3.60.—2. Deutsch-Neugrie- 
chisch. ii, 553 S. m. 4. 

Phaedri Augusti liberti fabulae Aesopiae, ed. Leop. Hervieux. gr. 8. 
133 S. Paris, Firmin-Didot & Cie. m. 3.20. 

Pischel(Rich.) u. Geldner(Karl F.) Vedische Studien. 2. Bd. 2.(Schluss-) 
Hft. gr.8. xu. S. 193-334. St.,W. Kohlhammer. m. 4.50. 

Planta (Rob. v.) Grammatik der oskisch-umbrischen Dialekte. 2. Bd. 
Formenlehre, Syntax, Sammlg. der Inschriften u. Glossen, Anhang, Glossar. 
gr. 8. xv, 772S. Strassburg, X. 7. Zriabner Veri. m. 20. 

Platonis opera omnia. Recensuit et commentariis instruxit Godofr. 
Stallbaum. Vol. VIII, sect. II]. Sophista. Ed, II. Recensuit, prolego- 
menis et commentariis instruxit Otto Apelt. gr.8. viii, 217S. L., 2. G. 
Teubner, m. 5.60. 

Plini Secundi (C.) naturalis historiae libri XXXVII. Post Ludov. Iani 
obitum recognovit edidit Carol. Mayhoff. Vol. IV. Libri XXIII-XXX, 
8 x,500S. L., B. G. Teubner. m. 6. 

Plutarchi moralia, recognovit Greg. N. Bernardakis. Vol. VII. Plutarchi 
fragmenta vera et spuria multis accessionibus locupletata continens. 8. 

“Ivi, 544 S. L., B. G. Teubner, m. 4. 
Epilogus. 8 47S. L., B. G. Teubner. m. 2. 

Preuss(Arth.) De yersuum iambicorum in melicis partibus usu Aeschyleo. 
Diss. gr.8. 1118S. L., 2. Graéfe. m. 2. 

Prosopographia imperii romani saec. I. II. III edita consilio et auctoritate 
academiae scientiarum regiae borussicae. (In 4 partibus.) Pars I et II. 
Lex.-8. B., G. Reimer. m. 44.—I. Edidit Elimar. Klebs. ix, 489 S. 
m. 24.—II. Edidit Herm. Dessau. v, 443S, m. 20. 

Radloff (W.) Versuch e. Wérterbuches der Tiirk-Dialecte. 8. Lfg. 
hoch 4. 2. Bd. Sp. 321-640. St. Petersburg. L., Voss’ Sort. in Komm. 
m. 2.50. 

Rydberg (Gust.) Zur Geschichte des franzésischen 2, I. Die Entstehg. 
des a-Lautes. gr.8. 67S. Upsala, 1896. L., Harrassowits in Komm. 
m. 2.50. 

Schoemann (G. F.) Griechische Alterthiimer. 4. Aufl., neu bearb. v. 
J. H. Lipsius. 1. Bd. Das Staatswesen. gr. 8. viii,600S, B., Weidmann. 
m. 12. 

Schine (Alfr.) Ueber die Ironie in der griechischen Dichtung. Rede. 
gr. 8. 23S. Kiel, Universitéts-Buchh. m. 1.40. 

Schwieger (Paul). Der Zauberer Virgil. gr.8. 76S. B., Z. S. Mittler 
& Sohn. m, 1.50. 
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Scriptores latini medii aevi suecani, ediderunt Johs, Paulson et Lars 
Wahlin. I. Petri de Dacia vita Christinae Stumbelensis ed. Johs. Paulson. 
Fasc. 2 secundum de vita Christinae librum continens, gr.8. v, 257 S. 
Gothenburg, Wettergren & Kerber. m. 6, 

Serrurier (L.) Catalogue raisonné des livres et des manuscrits japonais 
enrégistrés 4 la bibliothéque de l’université de Leyde. Lex.-8. xiii, 298 S. 
Leiden, Buchh. u. Druckerei vorm. E. J. Brill. m. 15, 

Strassmaier (J. N.) Babylonische Texte. 12. Hft. gr. 8. Leipzig, Z. 
Pfeiffer.—12. Inschriften v. Darius, Konig v. Babylon (521-485 v. Chr.), v. 
den Thontafeln des Brit. Museums copirt u. autogr. 3. Hft. Nr. 452-579 
vom 17.-23. Regierungsjahre. S. 321-416. m. 7.20. 

Studien, semitistische, hrsg. v. Carl Bezold. 12. Hft. gr.8 Weimar, 
Felber.—12. Mordtmann (J. H.) Beitrige zur mindischen Epigraphik. 
Mit 22 in den Text gedr. Fcsms. xiv, 127 S. m. 12. 

Tacitus (P. Cornelius). Ab excessu divi Augusti BuchI u. II, Fir den 
Gebr. der Schiiler erkl. v. Geo. Andresen. Text. gr.8. iii, 90 u. Anmerkgn. 
53S. B., Weidmann. Geb. in Leinw. u, geh., m. 1.40, 

Thukydides. Erklart v. J. Classen, 1. Bd. Einleitung. 1. Buch. 4. Aufl. 
v. J. Steup. gr.8. Ixxiv, 398 S.m.6 Abbildgn. B., Weidmann. m. 4.50. 

Tiktin (H.) Rumanisch-deutsches Wérterbuch. 2. Lfg. Lex.-8. S.65- 
128. Bukarest. L., O. Harrassowitz. m. 1.60. 


ITALIAN. 


Monaci (Ernesto). Crestomazia italiana dei primi secoli, con prospetto 
delle flessioni grammaticali e glossario. Fascic. II. Citta di Castello. 
L. 10. 
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tenhaus, Berlin, Feb. 19, 1897. Berlin, Mayer & Miller, 1897. 

Bernstein (Ludwig). The Order of Words in Old Norse Prose. (Colum- 
bia University Diss.) New York, 7e Knickerbocker Press, 1897. 

Bursy (Bernhardus). De Aristotelis so/creiag ’AOnvaiwy partis alterius, 
fonte et auctoritate. Dorpat, C. Mattiesen, 1897. 

Ciceros Rede gegen Q. Caecilius u. das vierte Buch der Anklageschrift 
gegen C. Verres, Fir den Schulgebr. herausg. v. Hermann Nohl, 2te 
Aufl. 70 pf. 

Anklageschrift gegen C. Verres. Fitinftes Buch, Fir den Schul- 
gebr. herausg. v. Hermann Nohl. Leipzig, G. Freytag, 1897. 70 pf. 

Corpus Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Latinorum, ed. consilio et impensis 
Academiae Litterarum Caesareae Vindobonensis. Vol. XXXII. S. Am- 
brosii opera. Pars I ex recensione Caroli Schenkl. Fasc, Prior. Vindo- 
bonae, ¥. Zempsky. Lipsiae, G. Freytag, MDCCCLXXXVI. 12 m. 80 pf. 

Dante Society. Fifteenth Annual Report. Dante in America, by Theo- 
dore W. Koch. Boston, Ginn & Co., 1896. 

Demosthenes. The First Philippic and the Olynthiacs, with introduction 
“and critical and explanatory notes by John Edwin Sandys. London, Mac- 
millan & Co. New York, The Macmillan Co., 1897. 

Dictionnaire général de la langue francaise du commencement du X VIIe 
siécle jusqu’4 nos jours, par MM. Hatzfeld, Darmesteter et Thomas. 20¢ 
livraison. MERCENAIRE-NEGRILLON. Prix de souscription 4 l’ouvrage 
complet, 30 fr. Paris, Ch. Delagrave, 1897. 

Educational Review. Ed. by N. M. Butler. March, April, May, 1897. 
New York, Henry Holt & Co. $3 per annum; 35 cts. a copy. 

English Dictionary (The Oxford). Ed. by James A. H. Murray. DIS- 
TRUSTFULLY-DOOM (vol. III). FLEXUOSITY-FOISTER (vol. IV), 
by Henry Bradley. Oxford, 47 the Clarendon Press. New York, The 
Macmillan Co., 1897. @ 2s. 6d. 

Euripides, The Troades. With revised text and notes by R. Y. Tyrrell. 
London, Macmillan & Co. New York, Zhe Macmillan Co., 1897. 

Fairclough(H. Rushton). The Attitude of the Greek Tragedians toward 
Nature. (J. H. U. Diss.) Toronto, Ont., Ronmsell & Hutchinson, 1897. 

Fletcher (W. I.) and Bowker (R. R.) The Annual Literary Index, 1896. 
New York, Office of the Publishers’ Weekly, 1897. 

Galdos (B. P.) Dofia Perfecta. With an introduction and notes by A. 
R. Marsh. Boston, Ginn & Co., 1897. 

Gardner (E. A.) A Handbook of Greek Sculpture. Part II. New York, 
The Macmillan Co., 1897. $1.25. 
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Hanssen (Federico). Estudios sobre la conjugacion leonesa. (Reprint 
from Anales de la Universidad.) Santiago de Chile, Jmprenta Cervantes, 
1896. 

—— Sobre el hiato en Ja antigua versificacion castellana. (Publicado en 
los Anales de la Universidad di Diciembre.) Santiago de Chile, 1896. 

Hemp! (Geo.) Middle English -w? -wd-. (Reprinted from the Journal 
of Germanic Philology, vol. I, No. 1, 1897.) 

Hiibner (Emil). Jacobo Zobel de Zangidniz. (Deutsche Rundschau, 
Marz 1897.) Separatabdruck. Berlin, Gebr. Paetel. 

Inscriptiones Hispaniae Latinae, ed. Aemilius Huebner. C., I. L, sup- 
plementum. Ex Eph. Epigr. vol. VIII, fasc. III seorsum expressum. 
Berlin, Georg Reimer, 1897. 

Johnston (Harold W.) Latin Manuscripts. (Inter-Collegiate Latin 
Series.) Chicago, Scott Foreseman & Co., 1897. 

Journal of Germanic Philology. Ed. by Gustav E. Carsten. Vol. I, No.1. 
Bloomington, Ind., 7ke Editor. Boston, Ginn & Co., 1897. 

Koerting u. Koschwitz. Zeitschrift fiir franzésische Sprache u. Litte- 
ratur, herausg. v. D. Behrens. Bd. XIX, Heft 2 u. 4. Referate u. Rezen- 
sionen. Berlin, Wilhelm Gronau, 1897. 

Kretschmer (Paul). Einleitung in die Geschichte der griechischen 
Sprache. Gdttingen, Vandenhoeck u. Ruprecht, 1896. 10m. 

Le Blant (Edmond). 750 inscriptions de pierres gravées inédites ou peu 
connues. Extrait des Mémoires de 1’Académie des Inscriptions et de 
Belles-Lettres. Paris, Librairie C. Klincksieck, 1896. 8 fr. 75 ¢. 

Mather, Jr. (F. J.) King Ponthus and the Fair Sidone, an inedited 
version of the Story of King Horn in LXVII 1-150. Publications of the 
Modern Language Association of America. Ed. by Jas. W. Bright. Vol. 
XII, No. 1.‘ N. s., vol. V, No. 1. Baltimore, 7he Association, 1897. 

Modern Language Association of America (Publications of the). Ed. by 
James W. Bright. Vol. XII, No.2. N.s.,vol. V, No. 2, Baltimore, Zhe 
Association, 1897. 

Mortet (Victor). Un nouveau texte des traités d’arpentage et de géomé- 
trie d’Epaphroditus et de Vitruvius Rufus. Avec introd. de Paul Tannery. 
Tiré des Notices et Extraits des mss. de la Bibliothéque Nationale, XXXV 
2°. Paris, Librairie C. Klincksieck, 1896. 2 fr. 60 c. 

Plauti Rudens. (MacGill University Edition.) Montreal, 1897. 

Postgate (J. P.) Silva Maniliana. Congessit J. P. P. Cantab, MDCCC- 
LXXXXVIL. 

TIpaxrixa év ‘Eraipeiac, 1896. 

Ramsay (W.M.) The Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia. Vol. 1, Part II. 
West and West-Central Phrygia. Oxford, At the Clarendon Press. New 
York, Zhe Macmillan Co. 21s. 

Riess (Ernst). Superstitions and Popular Beliefs in Greek Tragedy. 
(Extract from Transactions of the American Philological Association, vol. 
XXVII, 1896.) 

Sanders (Daniel). Encyclopaedic English-German and German-English 
Dictionary. Part second, German-English. Unabridged edition. Fasc. 1. 
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A-Ambannen. Berlin, Langenscheidt’sche Buchhandlung. New York, 
International News Co. 24 fasc. @ 1 m. 50 pf. 

Satura Viadrina. Festschrift zum ftinfundzwanzigsten Bestehen des 
Philologischen Vereins zu Breslau. Breslau, Schottlinder, 1896. 

Schneidewin (Max). Die antike Humanitaét. Berlin, Weidmannsche 
Buchhandlung, 1897. 12m. 

Schoemann (G. F.) Griechische Alterthiimer. Vierte Auflage. Neu 
bearbeitet von J. H. Lipsius. Berlin, Weidmannsche Buchhandlung, 1897. 

Sweet (Henry). The Student’s Dictionary of Anglo-Saxon. New York, 
The Macmillan Co., 1897. 

Thucydides. Book VI. Ed. by E. C. Marchant. London, Macmillan 
& Co. New York, 7he Macmillan Co., 1897. 

Thukydides, Erkl. von J. Classen. Erster Band. Einleitung. Erstes 
Buch, Vierte Aufl., bearb. von J. Steup. Berlin, Weidmannsche Buch- 
handlung, 1897. 4m. 50 pf. 

Tsountas (Chrestos) and Manatt (J. Irving). The Mycenaean Age. 
Boston and New York, Houghton, Mifiin & Co., 1897. $6. 

Vos (B. J.) The Diction and Rime-Technic of Hartman von Aue. 
(J. H. U. Diss.) New York, Lemcke & Buchner, 1896. 

Weil (Henri). Etudes sur le drame antique. Paris, Hachette et Cie., 
1897. 

— Un nouveau fragment de Phérécyde de Syros. Revue des Etudes 
grecques, (Tirage a part.) 1897. 

Wilhelm (Eugen). Perser. (Sonderdruck aus /akresberichte der Ge- 
schichtswissenschaft.) Berlin, R. Gaertner’s Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1897. 

Zeitschrift fiir deutsches Altertum u, deutsche Litteratur, herausg. v. E. 
Schroeder u. Gustav Roethe. XLI. Bd. 2tes Heft. Berlin, Weidmannsche 
Buchhandlung, 1897. 

Zielinski (Th.) Cicero im Wandel der Jahrhunderte. Ein Vortrag v. 
Th. Zielinski. Leipzig, B. G. Teubner, 1897. 2m. 40. 
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Just PuBLISHED—the American Edition of 
FLUEGEL-SCHMIDT-TANGER’S 


School- and Hand-Lexicon of the German and English Languages. 
2 vols., large 8vo, half leather, $4.50. 
The German-English part separately, $2.60. 


Destined to replace the venerable Adler and, more or less, all other 
German-English Dictionaries now used in Colleges and High Schools. It 
is just the book which Professors of German have been asking us to 
supply for many years. When it was not promptly forthcoming, there 
was a project considered by these gentlemen for a time to compile a 
dictionary here. Happily Fluegel now is ready, and orders for Schools 
can be filled. Professors will please communicate with us direct. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The stock of complete sets in the hands of the management of THE 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHILOLOGY was exhausted some time ago, but a 
few sets have been made up of late by purchase and exchange. These sets 
will be sold at the regular price, $51 for the seventeen volumes, cash to 
accompany the order. Of single volumes ($3) Volumes IV and VI cannot 
be furnished. Of single numbers ($1) 13, 15, 21, 22, 23, 49, 50, 52 are 
wanting. No. 40, which contains the Indéx to Vols. I-X, is not furnished 
separately, but a small edition of the Index itself is for sale at $1.00 a 
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The Macmillan Company’s 


New Books in Foreign Languages, etc. 


An Aid of Great Importance to Students of Early English, 

Student’s Dictionary of Anglo-Saxon (The). By HENRY SwEET, M. A., 
Ph. D., LL.D., Corresponding Member of the Munich Academy of 
Sciences. Small 4to, cloth, pp. xvi-+--217. Price, $1.75 net. 

The Anglo-Saxon Primer and Reader by Henry Sweet are so well known 
that this needs no introduction; they rank at once among the books 
necessary to every student of Anglo-Saxon. 

FRENCH, 

BIART.—Quand J’étais Petit. Histoire d’un Enfant racontée par un 
Homme. By Lucien BiARt. Adapted for Use in Schools, with Notes 
and Vocabulary by JAMES B.A. PartI. 16mo, cloth. Pitz 
Press Series. Price, 50 cents net. 

MOLIERE.—L’Avare. Par J.-B. P. MoLitre. Edited with Introduc- 
tion and Notes by E. G. W. BRAUNHOLTZ, M.A., Ph. D., University 
Lecturer in French, 16mo, cloth, pp. xlvii-- 245. #tt Press Series. 


Price, 70 cents net. 
GERMAN. 


MACMILLAN’S FOREIGN SCHOOL CLASSICS. Edited by G. 
EuGENE FasnacHt. LESSING.—Minna von Barnhelm. Edited 
with Introduction and Notes by Kev. CHARLES MERK, M.A., Ph. D., 
Leipzig. 12mo, cloth, pp. Ixviii-+-224. Price, 75 cents net. 

AMERICANA GERMANICA. A Quarterly devoted to the Comparative 
Study of the Literary, Linguistic and other Cultural Relations of 
Germany and America. Editor, Professor M. D. LEARNED, of the 
University of Pennsylvania. Vol. I, No.1. Single number, 75 cents. 
Annual subscription, $2.00. 

ENGLISH. 

BARRERE and LELAND.—A Dictionary of Slang, Jargon, and Cant. 
Embracing English, American and Anglo-Indian Slang, Pidgin English, 
Gypsies’ Jargon, and other irregular phraseology. Compiled and 
edited by ALBERT BARRERE, Officier de l’instruction publique; Pro- 
fessor R. M. A. WooLWICH, author of ‘Argot and Slang,’ etc., etc.; 
and CHARLEs G, LELAND, M.A., Hon. F.R.S.L., author of ‘The 
Breitmann Ballads,’ ‘The English Gypsies and their Language,’ etc., 
etc. In 2 vols. Vol. I, A-K, pp. xix-++ 500; vol. II, L-Z, pp. 415. 
Crown 8vo. Price, $4.00, 

In Preparation. 
GERMAN. 

HEINE.—Selections from Heine. Edited with Notes and Introduction 
by C. A. BucHHEIM, Professor of German Literature in King’s College. 
Uniform with Deutsche Lyrik, Golden Treasury Series. 


The Macmillan Company, 66 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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BALTIMORE, EUTAW AND GERMAN STREETS, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Printers of the American Journal of Philology, American 
Journal of Mathematics, Memoirs from the Biolog- 
ical Laboratory, Studies in Historical and 


Political Science, issued by the Johns 
Hopkins University. 
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AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHILOLOGY. 


INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY LATIN TEACHER. 


GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN GRAMMAR. 
THIRD EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


By B. L. GILDERSLEEVE, Ph. D., Professor of Greek in the Johns Hopkins 
University, Editor of the American Journal of Philology, and GONZALEz 
LopcE, Ph. D., Associate Professor of Latin in Bryn Mawr College, Pa. 
550 pp. Cloth, $1.20, 

For school and college use, the new edition of Gildersleeve’s Latin Grammar, in point of 


fulness, accuracy and convenience, rivals, if it does not su s, all Latin grammars with 
which I am acquainted.—J. P. Postcatsz, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, England. 


It is a superfluous compliment to praise any work of Prof. Gildersleeve, who never does 
any which is not praiseworthy.—W, W. Goopwin, Ph. D., Eliot Prof. of Greek Literature, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


CAESAR’S CIVIL WAR, 


With Maps and Vocabularies. Edited for the use of Schools, with refer- 
ences to the Latin Grammars of Gildersleeve, Allen and Greenough, 
and Harkness. By B. PERRIN, Ph. D., Professor of Greek in Yale 
University. 12mo, 348 pp. Price, Cloth, $1.00. 

Prof. Tracy Peck, Yale University, New Haven, says: “It is matter for congratulation 
that at last, and so auspiciously, the ‘Civil War’ has been made available and attractive for 

American schools.”’ 


Prof. W, A. Pacxarp, College of New Jersey, Princeton, N. J., says: ‘‘ Perrin’s ‘ Civil 
— * is pay and skillfully edited, and is a welcome addition to our preparatory text- 
s in Latin.’’ 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Boston, 352 Washington St. 43, 45, 47 E. Tenth St., NEW YORK. 
NEw ORLEANS, 714-716 Canal St. [47- 


ESSAYS AND STUDIES 


BY 


BASIL LANNEAU GILDERSLEEVE 


520 pages, small quarto, bound in cloth. Price, $3.50 (net). 


EpucaTIONAL Essays :—1. Limits of Culture. 2. Classics and 
Colleges. 3. University Workin America. 4. Grammar 
and Aesthetics. 

LITERARY AND HistoricaL Stupies:—1. Legend of Venus. 
2. Xanthippe and Socrates. 3. Apollonius of Tyana. 
4. Lucian. 5. The Emperor Julian. 6. Platen’s Poems. 
7. Maximilian; his Travels and his Tragedy. 8. Occa- 


sional Addresses. 
N. MURRAY, 


THE Jouns Hopkins PREss, 
Oct., 1890. BALTIMORE, Mp. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HELPS IN CLASSICAL STUDY. 


HARPER’S CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. 
Harper’s Dictionary of Classical Literature and Antiquities. Edited by Harry Tuur- 
ston Pack, M.A., Ph. D., Professor of the Latin Languages and Literature in Columbia 
University, City of New York. With the co-operation of many special contributors. 
Pp, xvi, 1701. ith about 1500 illustrations. Royal 8vo, cloth, $6.00; half leather, $8.00. 
Two-volume edition, cloth, $7.00. 

Unquestionably, in many respects, the most authoritative work of the kind that has yet 
been published.... Inshort, this is what the editor claims for it—a classical encyclepacdia. 
There is no one volume on the market at once so complete and so succinct, and whose vast 
collection of information is so readily and immediately accessible.—N. Y, Herald. 

The student of classical antiquity, whether in art, life, religion, or literature, will find the 
volume a whole library of information, admirably arranged for practical use... . The text is 
clear, terse, and pointed.— Chicago /nter- Ocean. 


MODERN GREEK MASTERY. 
A Short Road to Ancient Greek. By THomas L. Stepman, A.M., M.D. Pp. viii, 380. 
Post 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 

Dr. Stedman has filled a very actual want.... A work by means of which the mastery of 
the so-called modern Greek language will be very greatly facilitated and that of the ancient 
will be made more easy.... The parts dealing with the conjugation of the verb, especially 
the sections on the aorist and future, are written with the greatest clearness, and are readily 
comprehensible. ... There never has been published in the English language such a practical 
method for the mastery of the Greek tongue; and our opinion is that this important and, as 
- as ynee is possible, perfect work of Dr, Stedman is a production of great weight.—AZ/antis, 

ew York. 


AN ENGLISH-GREEK DICTIONARY. 
A Concise Dictionary of the English and Modern Greek Languages, as Actually Written 
= Spoken. By A. M. Jannaris, Ph.D. English-Greek. Pp. xvi, 436. Post 8vo, cloth, 

The author has endeavored to render this work compact and concise by employing a judicious 
system of abbreviation and by omitting all references and quotations, The book is of interest 
to the student of Classic Greek who possesses any tendency towards philology. The extinc- 
tion of the present infinitive, of the optative, and of part of the imperative will be noticed in 
examining the verb. Likewise the replacing of the dative by the accusative, the disappear- 
ance of rho final, and the abandonment of the reduplication in nouns and participles. Archaic 
or learned, colloquial, literary and ecclesiastical expressions are all given, and are marked 
with different signs. Careful comparison reveals the Roman, Byzantine, or Turkish influence 
in some of the older forms, and the tendency towards learned Greek in the present Restoration 


Period of the languages. 


PROFESSOR GILDERSLEEVE’S PINDAR. 
Pindar: The Olympian and Pythian Odes. With Introductory Essay, Notes, and Indexes. 
By Basit L. Gitpersteeve, Professor of Greek in the ‘Vie Hopkins University. 
Pp. cxvi, 396. x12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Prepared with great exactness.— Brooklyn Union. 
Never before did the appearance of an American edition of a Greek poet so nearly approach 
an ‘event’ in scholastic circles as the publication of Gildersleeve’s ‘ Pindar.’—New York 


Times. 
Pour ceux qui commencent |’étude de Pindare rien ne saurait remplacer ce livre.— Revue de 


Philologie. 


PROFESSOR GILDERSLEEVE'S PERSIUS. 
The Satires of A. Persius Flaccus. Edited by Basit L. Gr-perscerve, Ph. D, (Gét- 
tingen), LL. D., Professor of Greek in the Johns Hopkins University, Pp. 232. 12mo, 
cloth, go cents. By mail, $1.00. 
I discover in it at once ample evidence of the accurate and thorough scholarship which I 
expected to find.... Ihave myself found instruction and recreation in it. The ‘Introduc- 
tion’ and ‘Notes’ are as good a whetstone as the ‘Satires’ themselves.—W. S. Tyzer, 


Professor of Greek, Amherst College. 

JUSTIN MARTYR. 
The Apologies of Justin Martyr. To which is appended the Epistle to Diognetus. With 
an Introduction and Notes by Basii L. GILDERSLEEVE, Ph. D. (Gétt.), LL. D., Professor 
of Greek in the Johns Hopkins University. Pp. xlii,290. 12mo, cloth, $1.30. By mail, 


$1.44. 
PuBLISHED By HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The above works are for sale by all booksell:rs,or will be sent by the Publishers on receipt 
of price. Lf ordered sent by mail, 10 per cent. must be added to cover cost of postage. [1t. 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS PRESS, 


BALTIMORE. 


American Journal of Mathematics. 
Edited by T. CRAIG, with the co-operation of S. NEwcomB. Quarterly. 
4to. Volume XIX in progress. $5 per volume, 
American Chemical Journal. 
I. REMSEN, Editor. Ten numbersayear. 8vo. Volume XIX in progress. 
$4 per volume. 
III. American Journal of Philology. 
B. L. GILDERSLEEVE, Editor. Quarterly. 8vo,. Volume XVII complete. 
$3 per volume. Index to Vols. I-X, $1. 
IV. Studies from the Biological Laboratory. 8vo. Volume V complete. 
$5 per volume. 
V. Studies in Historical and Political Science. 
H. B. ADAMs, Editor. Monthly. 8vo. Volume XV in progress. $3 per 
volume. 
VI. Johns Hopkins University Circulars. 
Containing reports of scientific and literary work in progress in Baltimore. 
4to. Vol. XVI in progress. $1 per year. 
VII. Johns Hopkins Hospital Bulletin. 4to. Monthly. Volume VIII in 
progress, $1 per year. 
VIII. Johns Hopkins Hospital Reports, 4to. Volume VI in progress. $5 
per volume. 
IX. Contributions to Assyriology and Comparative Semitic Philology. 
(Beitraége zur Assyriologie, etc.) Vol. III in progress. 
X. Memoirs from the Biological Laboratory. 
W. K. Brooks, Editor. Volume III complete. $7.50 per volume. 
XI. Annual Report. 
Presented by the President to the Board of Trustees, reviewing the opera- 
tions of the University during the past academic year. 
XII. Annual Register. 
Giving the list of officers and students, and stating the regulations, etc., of 
the University. Published at the close of the academic year. 


In addition to the serials above named, copies may be obtained of the works 

mentioned below : : 

THE CRITICAL EDITION OF THE HEBREW TEXT OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
Edited by Professor Paul Haupt. Prospectus on application. 

ROWLAND’s PHOTOGRAPH OF THE NORMAL SOLAR SPECTRUM, 10 plates. 
$20.00. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE JOHNS HopkINS HospitaL. J. S. Billings, Editor. 
116 pp. 4to. s6plates. $7.50, cloth. 

THE TEACHING OF THE ApPosTLEs. Complete facsimile edition. Edited by 
J. Rendel Harris. 110 pp. 4to. 10 plates. $5.00. 

REPRODUCTION IN PHOTOTYPE OF A SYRIAC MS WITH THE ANTILEGOMENA 
EpistLes. Edited by I. H. Hall. $3. 

THE Oyster. By W. K. Brooks. 240 pp. 12mo. 14 plates. $1.00. 

Strupies 1n Locic. By members of the Johns Hopkins University. C. S. 
Pierce, Editor. 123 pp..1zmo. $2.00, cloth. 

THE CONSTITUTION OF JAPAN, with Speeches, etc., illustrating its significance. 
48 pp. 16mo. 50 cents. 

BIBLIOGRAPHIA HOPKINSIENSIS. Part I. Philology. Parts II-III. Chemistry, 
Mineralogy and Geology. Parts IV-V-VI. Physics, Astronomy and 


Mathematics. 8vo. 30 cents per part. 
A full list of publications will be sent on application. 


Communications in respect to exchanges and remittances may be 
sent to The Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimgres Maryland. 


